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Art. 1—MODERN MATERIALISM. 


THE conditions of our nature incline us to materialism. There 
may be embodied spirits whose corporeal frame-work is so ethereal, 
and whose pursuits are sg spiritual, that they may not be conscious 
of their material organs ; but man, subjected to incessant calls by the 
wants of his decaying body, absorbed in secular pursuits, and con- 
sumed with worldly anxieties, is in danger of passing life without 
reflecting that he has a soul. When we consider that the tendency 
of our philosophy concurs with that of our nature, we can but think 
that materialism would be generally prevalent were it not for the 
counteracting influence of our religious belief. It is more general 
than many suppose. ‘I'he gainsayers are upon us in swarms; not 
merely the vulgar but the refined. Dr. Lawrence, a distinguished 
physician of the last age, and the writer of the article Man in one of 
our best encyclopedias, (Rees’s,) says, that the notion of an imma- 
terial soul is opposed to the evidence of anatomy and physiology. 
French physiologists generally take the same view. Dr. Elliotson, 
a high living authority in medicine and phrenology, and a believer 
in the Christian Scriptures, declares that “ the doctrine of mind, 
independently of matter, indicates a want of modern knowledge, 
and involves us in endless absurdity ;” that God cannot create beings 
irrespective of matter, and that those who believe in the existence 
of the soul “are usually rank, malicious hypocrites and Pharisees.”’ 

Many who adopt the creed of these gentlemen are restrained by 
prudential considerations from professing it, while thousands admit 
their premises without perceiving the conclusions which logically 
follow. It is the fashion to cast science and literature in a material 
mold; nor is even theology an exception. Matter is becoming the 
idol in the temple of modern thought. It may not be improper to 
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glance at the old controversy concerning matter and mind in an age 
so prone to forget the distinction between them. 

Modern materialists usually state their conclusion as an induc- 
tion obtained in the following mode. Begin at the zoophite, where 
life is searce suspected but by the naturalist, and you find a scarce- 
ly perceptible animal organization, and a corresponding spiritual 
manifestation: advance upward, through fishes, reptiles, birds, 
quadrupeds, and quadrumana to man, and as the organization 
becomes more perfect the intelligence does also; so that it would 
seem that the enlargement of the encephalic mass was the enlarge- 
ment of the spiritual power. very animal species presents a great 
variety of animal organization, with corresponding variety of spirit- 
ual power. ‘lake man for example. As you pass by the Ethiopian, 
Malay, American, Mongolian, and Caucasian families, you go from 
less perfect to more perfect organizations, and proportionably from 
less noble to more noble minds. Every individual passes through 
various stages of improvement and deterioration, and exhibits cor- 
responding variations in intellectual powers and emotional states. 
The human brain, commencing in a single fold of nervous matter, 
advances successively through forms resembling the brains of fishes, 
reptiles, birds, ete. After birth, while it is yet soft, the mind 
dawns ; as it grows firmer the intellect strengthens; and as it passes 
through the seven ages, the mind grows with its growth, matures 
with its maturity, and declines with its decay, until it ends in 
“second childishness and mere oblivion.” 

The mind is affected by the health of the brain. If this organ be 
struck, the memory may be dislocated; if it be compressed, the 
mental operations will be suspended; if it be inflamed, lunacy may 
result; if it be weakened, delirium ; if it be softened, fatuity; if it 
be not properly supplied with blood, or if its blood be not made of 
suitable materials, or if its circulation be accelerated or retarded, 
or if its sympathies with other organs be disturbed, the operations 
of the mind will be hastened, checked, or perverted. If it be strongly 
affected by narcotics for a length of time, its whole character may 
be changed. Finally, death destroys all indications of mind ; lay the 
corpse in the grave, and itis soon resolved into oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, phosphorus, ete., which, by the route of the atmosphere, 
soon pass into other animate forms: finally, there remains no trace 
of the body and no echo of the soul. The inference is that the 
mind is a mere function of the brain. 

We submit that there are three errors in this induction: the 
statements are not properly qualified, the view taken is imperfect, 
and the relation of the subjects is not correctly ascertained. 
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The father of inductive philosophy pointed out the tendency to be 
more impressed with affirmative facts than with negative ones, 
although it often happens that a single negative, well established, is 
fatal to a theory. 

The human brain resembles the brain of inferior creatures, having 
no part which is not found in some one of them: it is not absolutely 
larger than that of some other animals; the elephant’s exceeds it in 
size; it is nét larger in proportion to the body; in this respect a 
rabbit's brain is twice and a half as large as man’s.* The intelli- 
gence of inferior creatures is not in proportion as their brains 
resemble the human; the brain of the rat wants convolutions, that 
of the swine does not, yet the former animal has more cunning than 
the latter. The brain of the Chimpanzee so closely resembles that 
of man, that if the anatomist could supply his dissecting table with 
the former he would never need the latter ; not an organ nor a vessel, 
nor a ventricle wanting; not a difference either in material, or con- 
figuration, or situation of parts; the only differences discernible are 
in the size of the parts, the number of the convolutions, the depth of 
the sulci, and the relative thickness of the cortical part, yet the two 
former are intimately connected, the two latter widely separated. 
Take the most inferior negro, even though he be deaf, and dumb, 
and blind; and by proper instruction you may teach him verbal lan- 
guage, abstraction, generalization, right and wrong, the knowledge 
of God, aspiration after a higher state, gradual, ceaseless, intellectual 
and moral progress. You prove that he has within him all the 
powers of the noblest mind and all the elements of the profoundest 
knowledge. The difference between him and the philosopher is 
only in degree. But by no process can you bring the best ape up 
to his level: the difference between them is in kind. ‘There is here 
an immense moral chasm; can it be bridged by the slight differences 
of the organism? Whatever cunning or capacity inferior creatures 
show, it is instinctive, automatic, untaught, not directed by their will. 

The capacities of the different varieties of a race that is cultiva- 
ble, intellectually and morally, cannot be speculatively determined; 
the question is an experimental one. Who knows but that in the 
lapse of ages the path of empire and civilization may be reversed, 
that migrations, changes of climate, of food, of shelter, of habit, and 


‘The average weight of the whole encephalon in proportion to that of the 
body in man, is 1 to 36; in the mammalia, 1 to 186; in birds, 1 to 212; in rep- 
tiles, 1 to 1321; in fishes, 1 to 5,668; but there are exceptions. In the blue- 
headed tit the proportion is 1 to 12; in the goldfinch, 1 to 24; in the field- 
mouse, 1 to3l. It is alleged, however, that in birds and rodent mammals, the 
sensory ganglia forms a considerable portion of the encephalon. 
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of education, may sink some branches of the human family and raise 
others ? 

Are there not African-shaped skulls in Europe, and Caucasian- 
shaped skulls in Africa? Does it appear that in each tribe, family, 
and nation, men occupy a position corresponding to their cerebral 
development? Is the size of a man’s brain the measure of his intel- 
lectual capacity ? 

Maturity of mind does not correspond to maturity of body; the 
body becomes mature at forty or forty-five; the mind continues to 
improve, if properly employed, down to old age. In every depart- 
ment men have usually displayed their greatest talents, and won their 
noblest laurels, after they had begun to experience bodily decline. 
The chief claim of Havelock to renown rests upon the achievements 
of advanced years; the same is true of General Scott. The ablest 
judicial decisions ever given in England and in this country, have 
been pronounced by judges who had reached their seventieth year. 
Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst have passed beyond their three- 
score years and ten, and though their eyes are dim and their knees 
tremble, their thoughts are clear as the sun, and their minds ascend 
like the eagle; the latter, now eighty-six, needs assistance to rise 
from his seat, yet his speeches are more replete with wisdom and 
eloquence than those of his earlier years. A similar remark might 
have been made of New-England’s “old man eloquent,” and Ken- 
tucky’s favorite son, statesmen whose names will be pronounced 
with veneration, long as the noblest combinations of genius, patriot- 
ism, and humanity can charm the human heart. 

There is a period when the greatest intellect grows dull and 
inactive, but is not this owing greatly to the failure of the senses, by 
which the soul, losing its communication with the world, loses its 
interest in it. 

The brain may be much injured while the mind is unimpaired. 
According to the Morbid Anatomy of Haller, it would seem that 
there is no part of the encephalon which has not been destroyed or 
impaired, without producing any important change of the intellectual 
and moral faculties. Among the cases recorded are some in which 
the whole cortical part was wasted, while the senses remained entire.* 
Mr. Flourens, a recent writer of high authority, thinks there is a 
center in the brain where the senses and their sympathies are united, 
the division of which will interrupt the manifestation of mind; but 
he proves incontestibly that the brain may be destroyed to a large 
extent without destroying any of the mental functions. 

To diminish the shock which the notion of a spirit receives at the 
® Edinburgh Review, vol. xi, p. 164. 
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tomb, it is usual, and it is well, to reflect on the various forms 
through which animated beings pass without destruction. In insect 
life we have first the egg giving no signs of life, next the caterpillar, 
then the chrysalis, a sort of tomb, from which after a period of tor- 
por the animal comes forth with wings. Still more to purpose are 
the changes which we ourselves have undergone. Once we existed 
without seeing, or hearing, or eating, or drinking, or even breathing, 
imprisoned asin a dark cave. If, in that narrow house, it had been 
revealed to us that we were soon to enter another state of life ; that 
all around us there were brothers, and sisters, and friends, of whom 
we knew not and who knew not of us; that in contact with us on all 
sides was a being who loved us, supplied us with sources of life, and 
anticipated our coming wants; that in a short time we should be 
launched into a new world, where we should live in new forms; 
should walk, breathe, bask in sunlight, hear melody, gain knowledge, 
commune with nobler beings ; in fine, should enter a world beautiful 
enough, and a sphere of life grand enough for the angels of God, how 
incredulous should we have been! Still more, if assured that we 
were separated from that world by a wall scarce an inch in thick- 
ness. If, now, millions of spirits are around us unseen; if on all 
sides of us is an undiscovered world, and just before us a state of 
existence surpassing in magnitude all our conceptions ; if this sys- 
tem of arteries and nerves is but a temporary arrangement, this 
world a matrix and the throes of death a birth, all this is analagous 
to what we have experienced. 

I may be told that the analogy is not perfect, since our previous 
existence has been connected with a bodily organization. ‘True, (we 
know not, however, but other and more ethereal forms await the 
departing spirit,) but this is conjecture, and we do not refer to the 
analogy as having affirmative value. It is not necessary to our 
argument to prove that the spirit survives the destruction of the 
body. We pass to another error, to which in our inductions we are 
liable, namely, studying subjects from a single point of view. We 
have surveyed the mental phenomena through the body; let us survey 
the body through the mental phenomena. Perception, judgment, 
reason, imagination, memory, will, are as real as solidity and exten- 
sion; and the tabernacle of thought is as actual an abode to man as 
that of matter, and susceptible of higher proof. Seeing, hearing, 
feeling, ete., by which alone you are certified of matter, are but states 
of mind: the soul, therefore, is your only witness of the existence 
of the body. Nor is its power over the body small. Volition 
influences perception, sometimes withdrawing from sensations as if 
altering the conditions or modifying the powers of the brain; wit- 
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ness the philosopher in his abstraction, or the poet in his reverie, or 
compare the loud noises which do not wake the young mother with 
the soft ones that do. It walks amid sensations, remembrances, 
judgments, as a shepherd on his mountains, letting loose this 
flock and confining that. Reason, long continued, wearies as much 
as muscular action. Jmagination cures, perhaps, more cases than 
medicine, and has power to kill, as has often been shown by melan- 
choly experiment. Who does not know the influence of passion 
over the body. Fear blanches the cheek, shame mantles it, panic 
weakens the muscles, courage strengthens them; wishes speak 
through the eye, hope wreathes its smiles, manliness manifests itself 
in every look, attitude, and motion of the man; religion spreads a 
sunset calm over the features, reflecting heavenly glory. A whis- 
per may instantly derange the whole frame, and another whisper 
may restore it. An item of intelligence may smite one dead as 
quickly as a stroke of lightning, or may lift a man from the grave; 
yet from the influence of the mind over the body, we may not argue 
that it is the cause of the body, much less that it is the body.* 

A third error consists in assigning a wrong relation to two things 
which stand connected. Mind and body have a relation to each 
other, what is that relation? Itis that of instrument and agent; this 
is the only relation upon which we can reconcile all the phenomena. 
The bones are but scaffolding, the muscles ropes and pulleys, the 
lungs a breathing apparatus, the stomach a digesting one, the brain 
a thinking one; the senses are instruments for communicating with 
distant objects, and constructed upon the same principles as the tele- 
scope and ear-trumpet, and no more capable of seeing or hearing 
than they; the tongue is a telegraph, the only difference between it 
and the common one is, that the wires pass along the mouth instead 
of the streets. Break the connection in either case and you stop the 
communication, but do you destroy the operator? Only conaect 
the broken ends and he will prove that he possesses all his original 
power. ‘This is no new philosophy. It is older than Plato or 
Cicero. The language of all nations is formed upon this supposi- 
tion, and a materialist can hardly state his hypothesis without using 
terms that contradict it. ; 

If the body be the instrument of mind, what wonder if the mental 
manifestations should vary with the degree of corporeal perfection 
and vigor and the state of bodily health, as the movements of the 
sailor depend greatly upon his ropes and pulleys. In regard to the 

*It can hardly be denied that there are conditions in which the mind perceives 
objects independently of the senses, and in which, though active, it is insensible 
to external impressions. 
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extent of this relation, spiritualists do not agree. Some maintain- 
ing that the body is merely the medium of mental manifestation ; 
that the soul is independent of its material tenement and external 
conditions, and that all its apparent disorders are but perversions or 
obscurations of its operations by its bodily organism, as the dimming 
or distortions of a light by a reflecting medium ; others maintain that, 
in our present state, the operations of the mind are more or less 
influenced by the material conditions with which it is associated. 
Both parties, however, recognize somewhat in the mental constitu- 
tion above what can be attributed to matter. 

We conclude, therefore, that the materialist, supposing his 
alleged facts true, has mistaken the relation between body and soul, 
which is not that of cause and effect, but of instrument and agent. This 
will be confirmed by considering the subject deductively. The mate- 
rialistic hypothesis is disproved by the nature of matter, the unity of 
consciousness, and the doctrines of human responsibility, the immor- 
tality of man, and the existence of God. When we predicate one 
thing of another we ought to know what the one is and what the 
other. What, then, is matter? and What is mind? Of essences 
we know nothing; all we know is properties. When we define matter 
we group together certain qualities which attach to it—divisibility, 
impenetrability, porosity, compressibility, extension, figure. We 
infer, because we cannot help it, that these qualities have a sub- 
stratum, and we call this matter. T’o define mind, we name another 
group of properties, thought, will, memory, etc., we infer that these 
also have a substratum, and we call that mind. Does one ask, Can- 
not God connect the attributes of mind with matter? Yes; but he 
cannot make matter to be mind any more than he can make a 
triangle to be a square. Is it alleged that the difference between 
porosity and memory is no greater than between divisibility and 
figure, we must be reminded that the distinction between matter and 
mind is not grounded on the dissimilarity of their properties, but on 
the incompatibility of them. The properties of mind are certified 
by consciousness, those of matter by sense; the former are active, 
the latter are passive ; the one are variable, the other permanent ; the 
one internal, the other external ; the one percipient, the other per- 
ceived. It seems impossible that matter and mind should be one. 
Here, so far as my understanding is concerned, is an end of the 
controversy. 

But, that we may answer a fool according to his folly, let us con- 
sider the several theories of the materialists. These theories may 
be reduced to three, namely, the strictly material, the mechanical, 
and the physiological. Strict materialism is limited to two suppo- 
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sitions, namely, either that the mind is an ultimate particle of 
matter, or a collection of particles. ‘lake the first, We admit, 
despite Berkeley, that matter has a real existence, and despite Bos- 
covich, that it does not consist of mere mathematical points of 
attraction and repulsion, but is somewhat solid and insoluble. We 
agree that there are particles that are ultimate; this seems evident 
from the chemical law of definite proportions. We grant that the 
theory in question is consistent with the doctrine of immortality, 
indeed it favors it.* 

But let us endeavor to conceive what an ultimate particle is. It 
is computed that in one hundredth of a cubic inch of blood there 
are about one million red globules, but these are not ultimate. The 
animalcule of the Raseneisen are only one third of the diameter 
of a globule of human blood,} and as they are endowed with sen- 
sation, voluntary motion, and subject to waste and repair, each must 
have its vessels and nerves, and each nerve, each vessel, is made up 
of globules, each globule of particles. When you estimate the 
size of particles you need figures like those in which you compute 
the celestial spaces. Now imagine one of these particles a human 
soul, taking in fact after fact, science after science, system after 
system, enlarging its capacities as its treasures are increased, 
plunging on wings of imagination, one moment to the profoundest 
depths, the next to the loftiest heights, capable by will of resisting a 
moral universe in arms, and able, by reason, to link cause after 
cause, until from nature it ascends to God. Imagine it placed in 
the pineal gland, a beautiful little structure hanging by two peduncles 
from the bed of the optic nerve. It would be to this gland as a 
frog to an island, and to the whole brain as a man to a continent. 
This brave little atom looks through the eye, hears through the ear, 

° We have reason to believe that the globe has contained the same quantity 
of matter ever since it was created, attraction being as matter; if the particles 
of the earth were increased or diminished, its position in relation to other orbs 
would be altered, and the calculations of astronomy could not be relied on, but 
they have been verified to the accuracy of a moment, and for distant years. 
Though matter be in a constant circuit from animated to inanimate forms, it 
remains. We do not say that it is indestructible, but that its destruction does 
not seem to enter into the economy of the Creator. ‘ 

+ According to Professor Ehrenberg, the size of a single one of those infusoria 
which form the Polinschiefer, amounts upon an average, and in the greater part, 
to one two hundred and eighty-eighth part of a line, which equals one sixth of 
the thickness of a human hair, reckoning its average size at one forty-eighth of 
a line. About twenty-three millions of these animals would make up a cubic 
line, and would, in fact, be contained in it. There are one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight cubic lines in a cubic inch, and therefore a cubic inch 
would contain on an average about forty-one thousand millions of these animals. 
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walks by the feet, and talks loudly by the tongue; may be it makes 
a telescope and looks through it at the stars. Fancy one of these 
atoms circumnavigating the globe, another, writing Homer’s Iliad, 
another Newton’s Principia, another, in Napoleon, marching troops 
across the Alps and reconstructing the map of Europe. 

He who can believe this has a mind infinitesimally small, and 
capable of receiving truth in the decillionth dilution. Bear in mind 
that there is no foundation for this supposition, any more than for 
supposing the north pole to consist of the south wind. Nor does it 
relieve the materialist from his difficulties. The particle is still 
matter, and its properties are inconsistent with those of mind. 
Small as it is, it may be conceived to revolve on its axis, but who 
can conceive that his consciousness can rotate, one part coming up, 
while the other goes down. It is said that it is not so hard to con- 
ceive how mind can be a particle as how it can be without one; we 
answer: Mystery we may expect, it is everywhere; but we are not 
to receive contradictions. 

But is the mind a combination of particles? If it is, it must have 
a top and a bottom, an east side and a west side, a south end and a 
north end, and if so, it is conceivable that a man may have a con- 
sciousness with its top blown off, or its bottom fallen through, or its 
east end fallen in, or its west end fallen out. But the person, the 
self, is a unit, it is inconceivable that it should be made up of parts ; 
to talk so is to talk nonsense. 

Materialism assumes different forms; thus we have mechanical 
theories. ‘’he mechanical theory that has attracted the greatest 
attention in modern times is that of Hartley. He resolves all 
mental phenomena into sensation and association; an analysis 
obviously imperfect, for how can a volition be placed in either of these 
categories? He accounts for both by vibrations in an imaginary 
ether, caused by motions in the nervous matter; those produced by 
the nervous extremities he denominates sensory vibratiuncles, those 
originating in the central mass motory vibratiuncles. 

It may be admitted that certain changes in the nervous system 
accompany mental phenomena, and this, perhaps, is all that Dr. 
Hartley meant, for he protests against being interpreted as opposing 
the immateriality of the soul.* It must be confessed, however, that 


® Speaking of sensation, thought, etc., he says: “The connection of these 
with matter, and their dependence on it, are, perhaps, more fully seen in the 
foregoing account of vibrations and associations than in any other system that 
has been produced. However, there remains one chasm still, that between sen- 
sation and the material organs, which this theory does not attempt to fill up.”— 
Hartley on Man, vol. xi, p: 383. 
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the soul in his system is of little account, an idle spectator. The 
ether and its vibrations is all supposition, such as would be the 
hypothesis that magnetic attraction is caused by vibration in the 
Gulf Stream. Hartley’s disciples have, however, gone beyond him. 
Priestly, Belsham, and others maintain that man is wholly a material 
being, all his functions being the result of mechanism. But how do 
they account for mind? Grant all that they assume ; suppose the 
head to be transparent, and that we, looking through a microscope, 
see the motions along the nerve and in the brain, and the vibrations 
of the ether, should we see sensation, reflection, will? No, simply 
matter and motion, both of which we see daily, and of both of which 
we know enough to say, that neither separately nor together are 
they mind. 

But it may be alleged that these motions produce mind as certain 
motions produce light. Let us suppose the vibratory theory of light 
to be the true one. We have then an elastic ether, a vibration, a 
series of undulations, and light as a result. ‘The cause is matter 
and motion, the effect light ; here is a unit produced by innumerable 
particles, thrown into innumerable waves. 

But this explanation assumes the very unit for which it seeks to 
account. You cannot have light in the sense of a unit without 
mind. ‘The word light is ambiguous, signifying both the cause of 
light, which is material, and the sensation, which is mental. Take 
away the conscious being and you have no sensation of light, only 
matter and undulations ; the latter is not a unit, the former is. Light 
is aunit. Something material is light, therefore something material 
isa unit. Light, in one premise, stands for the undulations of mat- 
ter, in the other for a sensation. 

But let us pass to physiological theories. Many think there is a 
mysterious something in organization which accounts for thought, 
In chemistry, as we are all aware, the same elements in different 
proportions constitute bodies of different properties ; we have also 
isomeric bodies, in which the same elements in the same propor- 
tions produce compounds of different properties, owing, as we pre- 
sume to variations of arrangement. But does organization cause 
mind? The vegetable is organized; nor is animal organization 
always attended with mind; even human organization, in all its 
delicacy and perfection, may be found without mind, as in many 
cases of instant death. You may assume that there is lesion in such 
cases, but the microscope reveals none. Add life to perfect human 
organization and can you account for mind? You may, indeed, if 
you insert mental operations as a part of your definition of life. But 
what is life? It may exist in the human being without mind or 
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even brain. “ Put life and organization together,” cries the physi- 
ologist ; blood passing through a healthy living human brain excites 
mind as an electric wire around a magnet gives it the power of 
attracting iron; but the illustration answers not the purpose; for 
that which confers the power in this case is distinct, both from the 
iron and the wire, and does not cease to exist when it ceases to flow 
through the coil. 

Some tell us.that the brain secretes mind as the liver does bile. 
They should not put man at the top of the scale but at the bottom. 
The glands secrete only what is contained in the blood. Whence 
does the blocd come? from the chyle. Whence the chyle? from 
the food. Whence the food? from animals and vegetables. So the 
human being (Queen Victoria for example) is a mere unthinking 
alemb:e to separate latent mind from beef, plum-pudding, ete. 

Such hypotheses fail to account for mental identity. If the brain 
secretes the mind it is different from the mind, and hence, to pre- 
serve the mind, it should be provided with an apparatus like the 
gall bladder. It has been conjectured that a part of the brain is 
reserved for this purpose, which has been compared to a calculating 
machine. By careful scrutiny it has been computed that every 
square inch of this reserved territory is capable of containing eight 
thousand ideas. It should not be forgotten, however, that the body 
is in a constant flux, old particles passing out through the excretions, 
new ones passing in through the absorbents. We have not the 
same matter in our bodies to-day that we had yesterday. It is 
computed, upon the results of experiment, that about once in seven 
years the body undergoes an entire renovation. Amid these 
changes how does the mind preserve its identity, supposing it 
dependent on material particles? Imagine that, instead of passing 
off particle by particle, the whole brain, once in seven years, were 
to step out and the new brain to come in. How is the predecessor 
to convey his knowledge to the successor? The difficulty is magni- 
fied, when, instead of passing off at once, the brain goes little by 
little ; each retiring atom must will his knowledge to the incoming 
atom, although the knowledge it conveys may be but the millionth 
part of the poems, prayers, and problems that make up the sum 
total of the past mental phenomena. Nor yet have we reached the 
final difficulty. Suppose the leaves of knowledge all legible in the 
brain, you want something to read them. The hypothesis breaks 
down under its weight of absurdity. Materialism in all its forms is 
at variance with certain doctrines. 

Men everywhere hold themselves and their fellow men accounta- 
able for their actions. All languages, all civil governments, all 
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criminal codes are predicated upon this doctrine. But if mind be 
matter, or mechanism, or organization, how can man govern himself? 
Dr. Priestly justly says: “The doctrine of necessity is the imme- 
diate result of the doctrine of the materiality of man ; for mechanism 
is the undoubted consequence of materialism.” So Dr. Cooper, his 
American editor, judges, for he boastfully says that the time has 
come when the separate existence of mind, the freedom of the will, 
etc., are no longer entitled to public discussion. Nor do later 
Materialists teach a different doctrine. ‘“ Man’s acts,” says Zoist, 
“are the results of his organization. His organs are made for him, 
therefore the responsibility of his acts rests with his Maker.” 
Atkinson and Martineau* say: “All causes are material causes.” 
“Tam as completely the result of my nature, and impelled to do 
what I do, as the needle to point to the north or the puppet to move 
according as the string is pulled.” The reasoning is valid, the con- 
clusion false ; the premises must be false. 

Such a conclusion is as abhorrent to common sense as to common 
consciousness. What father in announcing the birth of his heir 
says that a new series of physical phenomena has started in his 
abode? ‘Turn to history. Here, for example, is Sweden’s Charles 
XII. Russia, Denmark, and Poland league against him, and agree 
upon a division of the anticipated spoils. While the troops are 
gathering for the conflict, the frightened Swedish council meet to 
discuss the terms of an accommodation. In the midst sits the 
monarch, an indolent, frivolous boy, who, hampered with bad habits, 
and encompassed with dissolute companions, beguiles his days with 
vain amusements, evincing no capacity for the cabinet, and no ardor 
for the field. The discussions of the evening set his mind in 
motion, and, as if touched with an angel’s spear, he starts up and 
silences the cabinet: ‘“ My resolution is taken; I will smite the first 
foe that attacks me.” Instantly the idle lad is the adamantine man, 
the Nestor in council, the Achilles in fight. The camp, the voyage, 
the march, and the battle are his delight ; the drum-beat, the clangor 
of armor, and the clash of arms are his music. He humbles Den- 
mark, terrifies Russia, conquers Poland, and for years waves his 
flag from the Dneiper to the Baltic, and from the German Ocean 
well nigh to the gates of Moscow. 

That stern resolve, which neither the charms of peace nor the 
persuasions of ministers could shake, which, in the heart of an 
enemy’s land, cut off from provisions, surrounded by desolations, 
and encompassed by foes, stood unmoved, and looked onward, even 
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through files of fallen friends, stiffened by famine and frost, was no 
mere physical phenomenon. When acannon ball from the enemy’s 
fort crushed the temples of the king, it did something more than 
upset a bowl full of cerebral jelly.* 

The materialistic hypotheses, except the first, are inconsistent with 
the doctrine of immortality. Let either be granted and you can 
prove death to be the end of man. ‘True, one may believe, on the 
word of God, that the particles of the disorganized body, after per- 
forming innumerable circuits through the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral worlds, will, after the lapse of centuries, be gathered and 
built up into the identical body that is dissolved by death ; but he 
who can believe.this, is more to be wondered at for his faith than for 
his skepticism. Why reconstruct the worn-out, diseased, emaciated 
body, since, if mind is material, man is irresponsible, and has no 
more connection with his fellow man or with God than a water- 
wheel? Moreover, this would not be resurrection but reconstruc- 
tion—not immortality. 

Materialism involves Atheism. If perception, will, and affection 
in man be properties of matter, or results of mechanism or of organ- 
ization, are they not such in God also? We cannot attribute the 
same properties to different essences. On this supposition how can 
there be an Almighty God. Name but his attributes—eternity, 
ubiquity, unity, omniscience. If God is matter, his mind is acci- 
dental; for we know that mental properties are not essential to 
matter. If he is organized, who organized him? If mechanism, 
who moves him? Excuse me, [ cannot be profane. Has not the 
thought of God, from your early years, been the favorite idea of 
your mind, the center of all its cherished associations, and all its 
valued reflections? More fresh than boyhood’s gambols are your 
meditations beneath the solemn forests that begirt the village school- 
house, when you. gazed alone upon the silent stars and thought of 
the invisible One who created and sustains them. Sweet the 
memory of Sabbath sunsets, when, reposing on the grass-plot 
beneath the shade, you wept tears of gratitude to Him who bathed 
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you in the golden light. Oft at midnight, when four eyes were 
wakeful on childhood’s downy bed, have you thought of the great 
Fountain of being and blessedness, and with ruby lips, fitted only 
to suggest a mother’s kisses, have prayed, 
“Earth has engross’d my love too long, 
*Tis time I lift mine eyes 
Upward, dear Father, to thy throne, 
And to my native skies.” 


Maturer years have deepened this impression of the Almighty until 
it has become the refuge and rest of the soul. What are sciences 
but maps of universal laws? and universal laws, but the channels 
of universal power ? and universal power, but the outgoings of a 
universal mind? Whatare all physical phenomena, properly under- 
stood, but the unfolding of a heart that delighteth to make the out- 
goings of the morning and evening to rejoice? Even the thunder 
and the lightning are the orchestra of his temple, aiding the devout 
spirit to a more profound worship and a more perfect joy. All the 
forms and motions of matter are pervaded by wise design, a design 
that is everywhere pervaded by goodness. 

The more grand and mysterious world within is no less full of 
God. ‘The faculties of the human soul are as beautifully balanced as 
the spheres ; thoughts and feelings have their laws; relations and 
obligations are fixed; and though while “nature is bound in fate” 
the will is free, yet the vicegerent of God looks down upon it to 
remind it of “Him in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

And what is the face of Jesus but the complement of nature’s 
revelation, bearing that impress of God’s moral attributes which she 
could not receive, and providing and pointing a way from erring 
children’s footsteps to a forgiving Father’s bosom. 

Let me say with that great man who, as on the wings of an angel, 
flew through the spheres of thought with the gospel of modern 
science, “ 1 would rather believe all the fables in the Legend and the 
Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without 
mind.” We know there are difficulties in the belief that God is a 
spirit, but they are the difficulties of mystery, not of inconsistency. 
There is a God, and there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding. In this, as in other 
instances, the culminations of philosophy are the starting-points of 
revelation. 
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Art. IL—REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 


Some three years ago the fame of a bold young preacher broke on 
the multitudes of London, and its echo soon reached across the 
Atlantic. He was young, being only twenty years of age; he 
made no pretensions to learning, never having graced a literary 
institution in the character of a pupil; he was unheralded by bril- 
liant antecedents. Being born in humble life, he was unpracticed in 
either the art of oratory or of preaching, his public efforts having 
consisted of addresses before Sunday schools, and a very brief but 
successful pastorate over an obscure Baptist Church at Waterbeach. 
In personal appearance he was not prepossessing ; in style he was 
plain, practical, simple; in manner, rude, bold, egotistical, approach- 
ing to the bigoted; in theology, a deep-dyed Calvinist; in Church 
relations, an uncompromising Baptist. We could scarcely imagine 
a more unpromising list of qualifications, or rather disqualifi- 
cations for public favor. Yet the fame of this young man spread 
throughout London, and from London through Europe and America, 
with a rapidity that has never, perhaps, been equaled in the history 
of preaching, and his labors suddenly gathered around him masses 
of anxious hearers, surpassing everything of the kind since the days 
of Wesley and Whitefield, if, indeed, the audiences of those mighty 
men equaled the vast crowds which gather to hear this youth. 

The growth of his popularity, the enlargement of his influence, 
the increase of his power, have gone steadily on, each year adding 
new laurels to his name, each public effort drawing around him a 
widening circle of admiring hearers. Most, even of his friends, 
looked upon him asa brilliant but transient meteor, and tremblingly 
expected the time when, like a meteor, his light would expire. His 
enemies thought him an over-zealous, fanatical enthusiast, whose 
burning zeal would soon consume both itself and him. Nearly all 
feared that he would become intoxicated with the large drafts of 
popularity which he had daily to drink, or that he would not be able, 
owing to the want of variety, to sustain the reputation he had so 
suddenly acquired. Neither result has happened. He has disap- 
pointed all. He has grown more humble as he has grown more 
popular; there has been no waning of his reputation, no diminution 
of his power, no fluctuation in his progress. His course has been 
steadily onward and upward, and he stands out to-day before the 
world, as the most famous preacher of the day, and the name of 
Spurgeon has become a household word in Europe and America, 
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mentioned along with those of Whitefield, Newton, Summerfield, and 
Irving of days gone by, and crowned as the successful rival of Cum- 
ming, Melville, Noel, and Punshon, the first English preachers. 

Such success presents a problem which it is the duty and interest 
of the Church to solve. ‘T'wice on every Sabbath of the year 
thousands gather to hear this young preacher of the Gospel. Sur- 
rey Hall is packed to its utmost capacity. Between five and six 
thousand eager listeners are crowded in the spacious area, each pay- 
ing roundly for the privilege. It is not unusual for the spacious 
body of the hall, the three broad galleries, the several aisles, and all 
vacancies about the pulpit and doors to be occupied, and hundreds 
turn away unable to find footing within the audience-room. And 
this is no novel fact; it was a fact realized in Exeter Hall; it was a 
fact in the large new chapel built for him in New Park-street, and 
is a fact which has been weekly realized for many months in Surrey 
Musical Hall. Nor is this the limit of his power to draw an 
audience ; it is only the limit of his audience-room. It is only neces- 
sary to throw open the doors of the vast Crystal Palace, and twenty- 
five thousand anxious hearers gather to face the young preacher. 
Here, then, is a success unequaled, in the history of the past, in the 
rapidity of its development, and in the vastness of its results. 
Here is a phenomenon unprecedented in the history of audiences, 
whether in the sphere of religion, literature, politics, or amusement. 
What is this phenomenon? It is not that an orator attracts a 
crowd; that is often done; but it is that a young preacher of the 
Gospel, under the most unpromising circumstances, should, in the 
space of three years, rise to such an elevation of popularity and 
power, as to attract, day after day, six thousand paying auditors 
from all classes of society to hear the Gospel. “This is a result 
unequaled in the gathering of audiences, even where dramatic 
genius, where the enchantment of music, where the appliances of 
pleasure, where the magnificent adornings of art, and the thrill of 
eloquence have united to attract. Neither Macready, nor Garrick, 
nor Forrest, nor Jenny Lind, nor Rachel, nor Gough, nor Clay, nor 
Choate has done it.” Its nearest approximation is in the history of 
our own Henry Ward Beecher. And the phenomenon is the more 
remarkable, in that this gathering is around the pulpit where no art 
wins and no pleasure stimulates, and occurs where hundreds of 
other audience-rooms are opened for the same purpose, with pulpits 
occupied by men of learning, eloquence, and piety. 

What is it that constitutes the power of Mr. Spurgeon, and makes 
Surrey Hall, week after week, the center of gathering thousands ? 
Is it because he is the most eloquent man, the most learned man, 
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or the most godly man among the clergy of London? Neither of 
these is true of Mr. S. His power is not found in his eloquence, 
his learning, his extraordinary piety, his personal appearance, his 
superior manner, or the unusual excellence of his matter, alone 
considered, for in all these he is far surpassed by more than one 
English preacher. 

The question becomes a still more interesting and important one at 
this day, when -so much is said of the “preaching for the times,” 
when there seems to be rather a repulsion than an attraction between 
the pulpit and the people, when the Churches of our towns and 
cities, although with an aggregate capacity greatly below what is 
needed for the accommodation of the multitudes of our people, are 
yet left but partially filled, and when numbers of our preachers, elo- 
quent, learned, and godly men, are left to utter their lessons, or display 
their eloquence, or breathe out their pious worship, over a chilling 
array of empty pews. We sometimes attribute this wide-spread 
indifference to preaching, to loss of novelty in Gospel truth, to 
increased wickedness and hardness of human nature, or to the many 
obstacles which we suppose may be found in the intensely earnest 
and worldly life of the present day. Yet with all these circum- 
stances existing, the pulpit presents its attractions, and is surround- 
ed by multitudes, “when a Whitefield, a Summerfield, a Duff, a 
Beecher, a Punshon, or a Spurgeon is found to fill it.” Do not 
these names suggest the question, whether some of the difficulty 
may not be found in the pulpit itself? or at least, does not the vast 
success of these men intimate that a remedy may be found in some 
change of preaching ? 

Before attempting to di8cover the secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s power 
and success, let us first look at the man, let us see what is in him, 
and from what he is, detect, if we can, the secret of what he does. 

Rey. C. H. Spurgeon was born at Kelvedon, in Essex, on the 
19th of June, 1834. He is, therefore, but little over twenty-three 
years old. His father and grandfather are both still living, and are 
Independent ministers, neither of them giving evidence of possess- 
ing those talents which have won this great popularity for their son. 
His literary advantages were small, and his opportunities of 
acquiring education were but brief; an ordinary English education 
was received at Colchester, and a year was passed in the Agricul- 
tural College at Maidstone, where his attention appears to have been 
directed chiefly to the natural sciences, for which he acquired a great 
fondness. Some further opportunities of mental culture were afforded 
him while acting in the capacity of usher in a school at Newmarket, 
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a day-school at Cambridge. Mr. Spurgeon’s education, if indeed 
it may be called by that name, was secured rather by extensive 
reading than through the process of intellectual training. He began 
the assiduous study of books at an eariy period, and has evidently, 
ever since, been a comprehensive reader of whatever he deems of 
practical use. His sermons abound in quotations, both of prose 
and poetry, from Bacon to Mrs. Stowe, and from Shakspeare to 
Wesley. Bunyan is his favorite author; Charles Wesley furnishes 
the greatest amount of his poetry. He has been a reader of Jay, 
and a student of Leighton. Mr. Spurgeon is mighty in the Serip- 
tures. We would not say he has been a great student of the Bible, 
but he has evidently been a great reader of the Bible. He exhibits 
a remarkable familiarity with Scripture facts, and his sermons are 
full of striking-and accurate Scripture quotations. ‘To his diligence 
as a great reader, the results of which he retains in a capacious and 
ready memory, he adds the habit of careful observation of men and 
nature. He is a lover of nature, and watches her movements with 
a keen and admiring eye; while, through the discipline of a diversified 
life, Providence has furnished him the opportunity of securing 
an early and accurate knowledge of human nature. Since his con- 
version his reading and his studies have been in the light of the 
cross. He has “built his stutlio on Calvary ;” he has “taken a 
hermit’s cell in the Garden of Gethsemane, and laves his brows with 
the waters of Siloa.” ‘“ Once,” he remarks, “I put all my knowl- 
edge together in glorious confusion; but now I have a shelf in my 
head for everything, and whatever I read or hear I know where to 
stow it away. Ever since I have known Christ, f have put 
Christ in the center as my sun, and each secular science revolves 
around it as a planet, while the minor sciences are satellites to their 
planets.” 

While at Newmarket he began to address the Sunday-school 
children, and that in such a style as attracted grown-up hearers. 
At Cambridge this practice was continued, with the addition of fre- 
quent visits to the neighboring villages, where he preached on Sab- 
bath evenings, and also frequently during the week. While engaged 
in this work the Baptist Church at Waterbeach: called him to be their 
pastor. He accepted the invitation, and while giving full Sabbath 
labor to his people, eleven villages shared the advantage of his 
sermons on week-days, which in a single year amounted to more 
than three hundred and fifty extra sermons. In January, 1854, he 
was invited to undertake the pastorate of the Baptist Church, in New 
Park-street, London. ‘The fame of the young preacher spread 
rapidly throughout the metropolis, and before six months had passed 
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Mr. Spurgeon was the most attractive preacher in London. His 
spacious chapel was packed with eager auditors, long before the time 
of service. From New Park-street “Chapel Mr. 8. removed to Exe- 
ter Hall, and from thence to Surrey Musical Hall, a vast audience- 
room, capable of accommodating six thousand hearers, and though 
he has now been before the London public for three years and a 
half, still every appearance of Mr. 8. gives an opportunity to meas- 
ure the full capacity of his audience-room. 

The exact date of Mr. Spurgeon’s conversion we do not know. 
He is, however, a living, experimental Christian ; refers often to his 
own conversion, talks of the witness and indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, and though a hyper-Calvinist in theology, he is a thorough 
Wesleyan in religious experience. He says, in his sermon on 
Sovereignty and Salvation: 

“ Six years ago to-day, as near as possible at this very hour of the day, I 
was ‘in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity,’ but had yet, by Divine 
grace, been led to feel the bitterness of that bondage, and to cry out by reasou 
of the soreness of its slavery. Seeking rest, and finding none, I stepped with- 
in the house of God, and sat there, afraid to look upward, lest I should be 
utterly cut off, and lest his fierce wrath should consume me. The minister 
rose in his pulpit, and, as I have done this morning, read this text: ‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there 
is none else.’ I looked that moment; the grace of faith was vouchsafed to me 
in the self-same instant; and now I think I can say with truth, 


‘ Ere since by faith T saw the stream 
His tlowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has be en my theme, 


And shall be till I di 


I shall never forget that day while memory holds its place; nor can I help 
repeating this te xt whenever I remember that hour when first I knew the Lord. 


How strangely gracious! Th »w wonde fully and marvelously kind, that he 
who heard these words so liitle time ago for his own soul’s profit, s should now 
address you, this morning, as his hearers from the same text, in the full and 


confident hope that some poor sinner within these walls may hear the glad 
tidings of salvation for himself also, and may, to-day, be ‘ turned from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.’” 

We have, in this extract, not only the evidence of his own con- 
version, but of his firm faith in the reality and instantaneousness of 
conversion, a faith which gives character to his preaching. 

We now turn to Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching. ‘There is no diffi- 
culty in characterizing his style; it is distinctly marked and easy of 
description. It belongs to the earnest, plain, practical, searching 
school. His texts are always simple, containing some practical or 
experimental truth, and his sermons are always textual. His intro- 
duction is short, direct, and designed to awaken attention to the 
subject of the text. His divisions are few and natural, and such as 
the text immediately suggests; his subdivisions are sparing, never 
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descending to the sphere of hair-splitting. His sermons present a 
simple, a natural contour; no effort at elaboration; no obvious 
arrangements for the sake of effect; no exhibition of art; no 
transpositions of the text with the view of bringing some startling or 
affecting thought into an appropriate place. His text seems to act 
like a gushing fountain, and his sermon to be the stream that flows 
naturally and gracefully from it. Like the stream, too, itis left free 
to wander where it will; it flows gently and quietly through the 
green meadows, fertilizing the fields ; it spreads out into the broad, 
deep river; it cuts its way through deep ravines; it ripples over the 
shallow bed of pebbles; it breaks into noisy cascades ; it may leap 
as. the thundering cataract; its peaceful bosom may reflect the 
moon and the stars, or sparkle in the sunshine, and may pour itself 
out into the great ocean and be lost; but it is always the same 
stream, issuing from the same fountain, and wandering where it 
will. He throws about himself or his subject no limitation; he feels 
at liberty to say what he pleases, and to say it how and when he 
pleases. Grammar, logic, rhetoric, art, all bend and often break 
before him. He is strong in his convictions, and utters them 
strongly. Ue never argues, but fearlessly announces his opinions. 
He cannot argue, he has no logic in him; it would gall and confine 
him worse than a strait-jacket to attempt it. He preaches to the 
heart, not to the head. He makes use of everything within his 
reach to illustrate and enforce his subject; nature, science, history, 
literature in all its departments, are forced into his service, and his 
vast memory seems to afford an exhaustless resource for illustration 
and adornment. Anecdote, imagery, simile, creations of fancy, wit, 
and even satire sufficient to call up a momentary smile, or even an 
audible laugh, are summoned to his aid. His sermons abound in 
thrilling descriptions, in affecting examples, drawn especially from 
Scripture, in close heart-searchings, in analysis of character, in unfold- 
ings of experience, in pathetic appeals, and in passages of striking 
beauty and thrilling eloquence. His sentences are short, his lan- 
guage plain, expressive, straightforward; his words are small, the 
rich old Saxon predominating ; a child may understand everything 
he says. ; 

It is justly remarked by an English critic, that the “manly tone 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s mind might be illustrated from the admirable 
thoughts which he expresses on the connection between the diffu- 
sion of the Gospel and the increase of civil liberty. His graphic skill 
in delineating character, might be demonstrated from his life-like 
pictures of the prejudiced Jew and the scoffing Greek of modern 
times ; his unsparing fidelity, from the sarcastic severity with which 
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he rebukes the neglect of the Bible by modern professors; his 
powers of personification and dramatic presentation from the scene 
which he paints between the dying Christian and Death, or between 
Christ and Justice and the justified sinner; his refined skill in the 
treatment of a delicate subject, in the vailed yet impressive descrip- 
tion of the trial of Joseph; the use he can make of a single meta- 
phor, by his powerful comparison of the sinner to ‘ Mazeppa, bound 
on the wild horse of his lust, galloping on with hell’s wolves behind 
him, till stopped and liberated by a mighty Hand.’” 

Though the style of his sermons is eminently plain, simple, and 
direct, yet we can see how attractive they are made by the bountiful 
hand with which he throws out sentences and passages of great 
beauty and eloquence. “ Bright-eyed cheerfulness, and airy-footed 
love,” are among his fine phrases. Winter is described as not kill- 
ing the flowers, but as ‘coating them with the ermine of his snows.” 
The sun is not quenched, “but is behind the clouds brewing up 
summer ; and when he cometh forth again, he will have made those 
clouds fit to drop in April showers, all of them mothers of the sweet 
May flowers.” “God puts our prayers, like rose-leaves, between the 
pages of his book of remembrance ; and when the volume is opened 
at last, there shall be a precious fragrance springing up therefrom.” 
Memory he describes as grasping with an iron hand evil things; 
“but she holdeth the good with feeble fingers ; she suffereth the glo- 
rious timbers from the forest of Lebanon to swim down the stream 
of oblivion, but she stoppeth all the drift that floateth from the foul city 
of Sodom.” He speaks of “the mighty Hand wherein the callow 
comets are brooded by the sun,” and of the very “ spheres stopping 
their music while God speaks with his wondrous deep bass voice.” 
It would be hard to surpass the grandeur of the following passage, 
when, after supposing the extinction of Christianity by infidelity, 
he exclaims: “1 would hang the world in mourning, and make the 
sea the chief mourner, with its dirge of howling winds, and its wild 
death-march of disordered waves.” ‘The following passage will 
illustrate the spontaneiety and power with which he throws out the 
most grand and thrilling passages: “'There was a time when all we 
now behold of God’s great universe was yet unborn, slumbering 
within the mind of God, as yet uncreate and non-existent ; 
yet there was God, and he was ‘over all, blessed forever ;’ 
though no seraphs hymned his praises, though no strong-winged 
cherubs flashed like lightning to do his high behests, though he was 
without a retinue, yet he sat as king on his throne, the mighty God 
forever to be worshiped, the dread Supreme, in solemn silence 
dwelling by himself in vast immensity, making the placid clouds 
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his canopy, and the light from his own countenance forming the 
brightness of his glory.” ‘The man whose genius freely breeds such 
sentiments and passages will always have an attractive pulpit. But 
we merely quote these passages as specimens of the brilliant gems 
which adorn his style. When we come to look more closely at the 
contents of his sermons we will find them abounding with others of 
still greater beauty and power. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s manner is in perfect keeping with the style of his 
sermons. He derives but little advantage from his personnel, or the 
appearance which he presents in the pulpit. He has, indeed, been 
not unfrequently denounced “as mean in stature, inexpressive in 
countenance, and forbidding in manner.” ‘This, perhaps, is only 
one of the many shafts of enmity that have been hurled against him. 
He is of medium height, at present quite stout, has a round and 
beardless face, rather a low forehead, dark hair, parted in the center 
of the head. His appearance in the pulpit may be said to be in- 
teresting rather than commanding ; he betrays his youth, and still 
wears a boyish countenance; his figure is awkward; his manners 
are plain; his face (except when illumined by a smile) is admitted 
to be heavy. His voice, and his voice alone, seems to be the only 
personal instrument he possesses, by which he is enabled to acquire 
such a marvelous power over the minds and hearts of his hearers. 
Description, consequently, can never convey a just impression of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s preaching. His voice is powerful, rich, melodious, and 
under perfect control. ‘I'welve thousand have distinctly heard 
every sentence he uttered in the open air, and this powerful instru- 
ment carried his burning words to an audience of twenty thousand 
gathered in the Crystal Palace. “Soon as he commences to speak,” 
says an English critic, “tones of richest melody are heard. A 
voice, full, sweet, and musical, falls on every ear, and awakens 
agreeable emotions in every soul in which there is a sympathy for 
sounds. ‘That most excellent of voices is under perfect control, and 
can whisper or thunder at the wish of its possessor. Then there is 
poetry in every feature and every movement, as well as music in the 
voice. ‘lhe countenance speaks, the entire form sympathizes. The 
action is in complete unison with the sentiments, and the eye 
listens scarcely less than the ear to the sweetly flowing oratory.” 
To the influence of this powerful voice, he adds that of a manner 
characterized by great freedom and fearlessness, intensely earnest, 
and strikingly natural. When to these we add the influence of 
thrilling description, touching anecdote, sparkling wit, startling 
episodes, striking similes, all used to illustrate and enforce the 
deep, earnest, home truths of the Bible, we surely have a combina- 
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tion of elements which must make up a preacher of wonderful 
attraction and of marvelous power. 

‘The attractiveness and power of his style and manner are still 
further increased by the contents of his sermon. These present 
much that is objectionable ; more, we should judge, when appearing 
in book-form than when uttered from the pulpit. No published 
sermons would bear pruning better than his. They abound in 
needless repetitions, in empty, puerile common-places. Judged by 
ordinary rules of grammar, rhetoric, or composition, they abound in 
faults. But we have no right to judge them by such rules. ‘Their 
author disavows all these limitations, and appears as a preacher and 
author of nature, not of art; as such he is entitled to be estimated, 
and as such his sermons stand alone. But when speaking of his 
sermons as containing a chief element of his power, we speak of their 
contents, their matter, not of their method, and we can only present 
an idea of this by offering some extracts. But here a difficulty 
meets us; we might select quotations from every page at random, 
and to any extent, for every page bears the impress of the author’s 
mind, and exhibits the peculiar characteristics of his style and mat- 
ter. We had turned down many pages with the view of making 
extracts, but our space will limit us to a few, and we therefore 
select such as will convey an idea of the attractiveness and power 
which may be found in these sermons. ‘The following, both by its 
sentiments and manner, would make him a favorite with the people : 


“ Be it known that the doctrine of Christ is the doctrine of the people. It 
was not meant to be the Gospel of a caste, a clique, or any class of the commu- 
nity. ‘The covenant of grace was not ordered for men of one peculiar grade, 
but some of all sorts are included. A few there were of rich, that followed 
Jesus in his own day, as there are now. Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus 
were well to do, and there was the wife of Herod’s steward, with some more 
of the nobility. These, however, were but a few; his congregations were 
made up of the lower orders—the masses, the multitude. ‘ The common peo- 
ple heard him gladly ? and his doctrine was one which did not allow of distine- 
tion, but put all men as sinners naturally, on an equality in the sight of God. 
One is your Father, ‘ one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ 
These were words which he taught to his disciples, while in his own person he 
was the mirror of humility, and proved himself the friend of earth’s poor sons, 
and the lover of mankind. O ye purse-proud! O ye who cannot touch the 
poor, even with your white gloves! Ah! ye with your miters and your 
crosiers! Ah! ye with your cathedrals and splendid ornaments! This is the 
man whom ye call master—the people’s Christ—one of the people! And yet 
ye look down with scorn upon the people; ye despise them. What are they 
in your opinion ? the common herd—the multitude. Out on ye! call your- 
selves no more the ministers of Christ. How can ye be, unless, descending 
from your pomp and your dignity, ye come among the poor and visit them— 
ye come among our teeming population, and preach to them the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus? We believe you to be the descendants of the fishermen? Ah 
no, until ye doff your grandeur, and, like the fishermen, come out, the people’s 
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men, and preach to the people, speak to the people, instead of lolling on 
your splendid seats,and making yourselves rich at the expense of your plurali- 
ties! Christ’s ministers should be the friends of mankind at large, remembering 
that their Master was the people’s Christ. Rejoice, O rejoice, ye multitudes ! 
Rejoice! rejoice! for Christ was one of the people.” 


The following is a good specimen of his plainness in reproving the 
faults of nominal Christians : 


“If this be the word of God, what will become of some of you who have not 
read it for the last month? ‘Month, sir! I have not‘read it for this year.’ 
Ay, there are some of you that have not read it at all. Most people treat the 
Bible very politely. They have asmall pocket volume, neatly bound ; they put 
a white pocket-handkerchief round it, and carry it to their places of worship ; 
when they get home they lay it up in their drawer till next Sunday morning; 
then it comes out again for a little bit of a treat, and goes to chapel; that is all 
the poor Bible gets in the way ofan airing. ‘That is your style of entertaining 
this heavenly messenger. There is dust enough on some of your Bibles to 
write ‘ damnation ’ with your fingers. There are some of you who have not turned 
over your Bibles fora long, long, long while, and what think you? I tell you 
blunt words, but true words. What will God say at last ? When you shall 
come before him, he shall say, ‘ Did you read my Bible?’ ‘No.’ ‘I wrote 
you a letter of mercy ; did you read it? ‘No.’ ‘ Rebel! I have sent thee 
a letter inviting thee to me; didst thou ever read it? ‘ Lord, I never broke 
the seal; 1 kept it shut up’ Wretch,’ says God,‘ thenthou deservest hell. If I 
sent thee a loving epistle, and thou wouldst not even break the seal, what shall 
I do unto thee?” 


In the same sermon he thus speaks of the Bible as a book of 
science : 


«“ But the science of Jesus Christ is the most excellent of sciences. Let ‘no 
one turn away from the Bible because it is not a book of learning and wisdom. 
It is. Would you know astronomy? It is here; it tells you of the Sun of 
Righteousness and the Star of Bethlehem. Would you know Botany? It is 
here : it tells you of the plant of renown—the Lily of the Valley and the Rose 
of Sharon. Would you know geology and mineralogy? You shall learn it 
here: for you may read of the Rock of Ages, and the white stone, with the 
name engraven thereon, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it. 
Would you study history? Here is the most ancient of all the records of the 
history of the human race. Whatever your science is, come and bend over 
this book ; your science is here. Come and drink out of this fair fount of 
knowledge and wisdom, and ye shall find yourselves made wise unto salvation.” 


We shall present one more extract as an illustration of his man- 
ner of appeal : 

“ Do you know, poor soul, that you have not a house to live in? You have 
a house for your body, but no house fer your soul. Have you ever seen a 
poor girl at midnight, sitting down on a door-step, erying ? Somebody passes 
and says: “ Why do you sit here?’ ‘I have no house, sir; I have no home.” 
‘Where is your father ?’ ‘My father is dead, sir.” ‘ Where is your mother ?’ 
‘I have no mother, sir” ‘Have you no friends ?” ‘ No friends at all.’ * Have 
you no home ? ‘ No, Ihave none ; I am homeless.’ And she shivers in the chill 
air, and gathers her poor ragged shawl around her, and cries again, ‘ I have no 
home! I have no home!’ Would you not pity her? Would you blame her for 
her tears? Ah! there are some of you that have houseless souls here this 
morning. It is something to have a houseless body ; but to think of a houseless 
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soul! Methinks I see you in eternity, sitting on the doorstep of heaven. An 
angel says: ‘ What! have you no house to live in?’ ‘ No house,’ says the poor 
soul. ‘ Have you no father?’ ‘No; God is not my father, and there is none 
beside him.’ * Have you no mother?’ ‘No; the Church is not my mother ; 
I never sought her ways, nor loved Jesus; I have neither father nor mother.’ 
‘ Have you no house, then?’ ‘No; I am a houseless soul?’ Houseless soul! 
In a little while thy body will have gone; and where wilt thou house thyself 
when the hot hail of eternal vengeance comes from heaven? Where wilt 
thou hide thy guilty head, when the winds of the last judgment day shall sweep 
over thee with fury ?” 

The whole passage is one of touching and powerful appeal, but 
our space will not allow its entire quotation. 

We will give two specimens of his power of description. The 
first is of the deluge : 


“Turn you to the Scriptures! I see a world all fair and beautiful! its 
mountains laughing in the sun, and the fields rejoicing in the golden light. I 
see maidens dancing, and young men singing. [ow fair the vision! But lo! 
a grave and reverend sire lifts up his hand, and cries: ‘ A flood is coming to 
deluge the earth; the fountains of the great deep will be broken up, and all 
things will be covered. See yonder ark! One hundred and twenty vears have 
I toiled with these mine hands to build it; flee there and you are safe.’ ‘Aha! 
old man; away with your empty predictions! Aha! let us be happy while we 
may ! When the flood comes then we will build an ark ; but there is no flood 
coming; tell that to fools; we believe no such things.’ See the unbelievers 
pursue their merry dance. Hark! unbeliever. Dost thou not hear that 
rumbling noise? Earth’s bowels have begun to move, her rocky ribs are 
strained by dire convulsions from within; lo! they break with the enormous 
strain, and forth from between them torrents rush unknown since God con- 
cealed them in the bosom of our world. Heaven is split in sunder! it rains! 
Not drops, but clouds descend. A cataract like that of old Niagara, rolls from 
heaven with mighty noise. Both firmaments, both deeps, the deep below and 
the deep above, clasp their hands. Now, unbelievers, where are you now? 
There is your last remnant. A man—his wife clasping him round the waist— 
stands on the last summit that is above the water. See him there! the water 
is up to his loins even now. Hear his last shriek! he is floating—he is 
drowned. And as Noah looks from the ark he sees nothing. Nothing! It is 
a void profound. ‘Sea monsters whelp and stable in the palaces of kings.’ 
All is overthrown, covered, drowned.” 


The second is a description of the judgment: 


“ Methinks I see the last great day. The last hour of time has struck. I 
heard the bell toll its death-knell. Time was ; eternity is ushered in; the sea 
is boiling ; the waves are lit up with supernateral splendor. I see a rainbow, 
a flying cloud, and on it a throne, and on that throne sits one like unto the 
Son of man. I know him. In his hand he holds a pair of balances ; just before 
him the books, the book of life, the book of death, and the book of remem- 
brance. I see his splendor and I rejoice at it; I behold his pompous appear- 
ance, and I smile with gladness that he is come to be ‘admired of all his 
saints.’ But there stand a throng of miserable wretches, crouching in horror 
to conceal themselves, and yet looking ; for their eyes must look on him whom 
they have pierced; but when they look they cry,‘ Hide me from the face.’ 
What face? ‘Rocks hide me from the face.’ What face? ‘The face of 
Jesus, the man who died, but now is come to judgment.’ But you cannot be 
hidden from his face; you must see it with your eyes; but you will not sit on 
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the right hand, clothed with grandeur ; and when the triumphal procession of 
Jesus in the clouds shall come, you shall not march in it; you shall see it, but 
you shall not be there. O! methinks I see it now, the mighty Saviour in his 
chariot, riding on the rainbow to heaven. See how his mighty coursers make the 
sky rattle while he drives them up heaven’s hill. A train, girt in white, fol- 
low behind him, and at his chariot wheels he drags the devil, death, and hell. 
Hark how they clap their hands! Hark how they shout: ‘ Thou hast ascend- 
ed up on high; thou hast led captivity captive.’ Hark how they chant the 
solemn lay, ‘ Halleluiah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” See the splen- 
dor of their appearance; mark the crowns upon their brows; see their snow- 
white garments; mark the rapture of their countenances ; hear how their song 
swells up to heaven, while the Eternal joins therein, saying: ‘I will rejoice 
over thee with joy; I will rejoice over thee with singing; for I have betrothed 
thee to me in everlasting loving-kindness !” 


We have said his sermons are frequently adorned with many 
striking sketches of fancy. We give but a single specimen: 


“So he giveth his beloved sleep. In my reverie, as I was onthe border of the 
land of dreams, methought I was in a castle. Around its massive walls 
there ran adeep moat. Watchmen paced the walls both day and night. It 
was a fine old fortress, bidding defiance to the foe ; but I was not happy in it. 
I thought I lay upon a couch; but scarcely had I closed my eyes ere a trumpet 
blew, ‘To arms! to arms!’ and when the danger was overpast I laid me down 
again. ‘To arms! to arms!’ once more resounded, and again I started up. 
Never could I rest. I thought I had my armor on, and moved about perpet- 
ally clad in mail, rushing each hour to the castle top, aroused by some fresh 
alarm. At one time a foe was coming from the west, at another from the east. 
I thought I had treasure somewhere down in some deep part of the castle, and 
all my care was to guard it. I dreaded, I feared, I trembled, lest it should be 
taken from me. Iawoke, and I thought I would not live in such a tower as 
that for all its grandeur. It was the castle of discontent, the castle of ambi- 
tion, in which man uever rests. It is ever, ‘To arms! to arms! to arms!’ 
There is a foe here, or a foe there. His dear loved treasure must be guarded. 
Sleep never crossed the drawbridge of the Castle of Discontent. Then I 
thought I would supplement by another reverie. 1 was in acottage. It was 
in what poets call a beautiful and pleasant place, but I cared not for that, I 
had no treasure in the world, save one sparkling jewel on my heart; and I 
thought I put my hand on that and went to sleep, nor did I wake till the 
morning light. That treasure was a quiet conscience and the love of God— 
‘the peace that passeth all understanding.’ I slept, because I slept in the 
house of content, satisfied with what I had. Go, ye over-reaching misers! go, 
ye grasping, ambitious men! I envy not your life of inquietude. The sleep 
of statesmen is often broken; the dream of the miser is always evil; the sleep 
of the man who loves gain is never hearty ; but ‘ God giveth his beloved sleep.’ ” 


We have said that the sermons of Mr. 8. abound in passages of 
great beauty and of genuine eloquence. We will give three speci- 
mens, and close these extracts. 


Sleep the Gift of God—* The sleep of the body is the gift of God. So said 
Homer of old, when he described it as descending from the clouds, and resting on 
the tents of the warriors around old Troy. And so sang Virgil, when he spoke 
of Palinurus falling asleep upon the prow of the ship. Sleep is the gift of God. 
We think that we lay our heads upon our pillows, and compose our bodies in a 

eaceful posture, and that therefore we naturally and necessarily fall asleep. 
Bat it is not so. Sleep is the gift of God, and not a man would close his eyes 
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did not God put his fingers on his eyelids; did not the Almighty send a soft 
and balmy influence over his frame which lulled his thoughts into quiescence, 
making him enter into that blissful state of rest which we call sleep. True, 
there be some drugs and narcotics whereby men can poison themselves well-nigh 
to death, and then call it sleep; but the sleep of the healthy body is the gift 
of God. He bestows it ; he rocks the cradle for us every night ; he draws the 
curtain of darkness; he bids the sun shut up his burning eyes, and then he 
comes and says, ‘ Sleep, sleep, my child; I give thee sleep.’” 

Providence-—* Let us transport ourselves for a moment to the top of some 
high cliff, and we look down on the noisy ocean. It has been the theme of a 
thousand songs; it has borne myriads of fleets on its mighty breast. Ay! and 
yet there itis, rolling on. If you begin to think about the ocean, though it is 
one of the minor parts of God’s works compared to the constellations of the 
heavens, and the globes which he has hung on high, you begin to be lost in 
the vastness of your conceptions concerning the greatness of God’s works. 
And so with Providence. It is like the ocean for another reason. The sea is 
never still; both day and night it is always moving. In the day when the sun 
shines upon it, its waves march up in marshaled order, as if about to capture 
the whole land, and drown all the solid earth. Then, again, they march 
back, each one, as if reluctant to yield its prey. It is always moving; the 
moon shines upon it, and the stars light it up; still it moves. Or is it 
darkness, and nothing is seen; still it moves; by night and day the 
restless billows chant a boisterous hymn of glory, or murmur a solemn dirge of 
mariners wrecked far out in the depths. Such, too, is Providence ; by night 
or day Providence is always going on. The farmer sleeps, but his wheat is 
growing. The mariner on the sea sleeps, but the wind and the waves are car- 
rying on his bark. Providence! thou never stoppest; thy mighty wheels 
never stay their everlasting circles. As the blue ocean has rolled on impetu- 
ously for ages,so shall Providence, until He who first set it in motion shall bid 
it stop; and then its wheels shall cease, forever fixed by the eternal decree of 
the mighty God.” 

A Veiw of God’s Glory.—* You have seen kings have trains hanging behind 
them; and all that we can ever see of God is his train that floats behind. Yon 
sun that burns in the heavens with all his effulgence, you think he is bright ; 
you look upon him and he dazzles you; but all his splendor is but a single 
thread in the regal skirts of the robe of Deity. You have seen night wrapped in 
her sable mantle, woven with gems and stars; there they shine as ornaments 
worked by the needle of God in that brilliant piece of tapestry, which is 
spread over our heads, like a tent for the inhabitants of the earth to dwell in; 
you have said, O! how majestic that star, that comet, that silver moon! 
How splendid! They are nothing but just a tiny portion of the skirts of God 
that drag in the dust. But what are the shoulders, what the girdle of Divinity, 
what the bracelets of Godhead, what the crown that girdles his lofty 
brow, man cannot conceive ; I could imagine that all the stars and constella- 
tions of stars might be put together and threaded into a string, made into a 
bracelet for the arm, or a ring for the finger of Jehovah, but I cannot conceive 
what God is himself. All I can ever learn, all that the thunder ever spoke, 
all that the boisterous ocean could ever teach me, all that the heaven above 
or the earth beneath can ever open to my mind, is nothing but the ‘ back 
parts’ of God. I can never see, nor can I understand what he is.” 


We are now prepared to estimate the character of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching. His power does not lie in one extraordinary intellectual 
endowment, nor in any single peculiarity, but in the striking, original, 
and peculiar tout ensemble which he presents as a preacher. His 
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attraction is not in his style, his manner, or his matter, singly con- 
sidered; but in the novelty and harmony of all these combined, in all 
of which he is peculiar, and which, when accompanied with the music 
of his rich, strong voice, make up a whole of rare attractiveness and 
power. Mr. 8. is evidently more than an ordinary man. He has 
genius, and that, too, of a high order. In many qualifications for a 
preacher he has few equals, in some he has not a superior. Imagin- 
ation, memory, language, and the power of assimilation, are his 
strong points. He has some creative genius, but in this he does 
not.excel. “There is about him that frank, open-heartedness of 
manner which hesitates not to express the most startling opinions,” 
and, we may add, to “declare the whole counsel of God,” “and 
which, combined with his intense sympathy with the masses, gives 
its possessor a sublime fascination over the popular heart.” Of 
close, compact argument, or systematic method, he is incapable. If 
he were to adopt such a method he would be weak as other men; it 
would be wholly out of keeping with his manner, and incompatible 
with the natural working of his mind. Of this he is aware himself. 
In his sermon on faith, in the third series, we have the following : 


“ And now we come to the argument, why without faith we cannot be saved. 
Now there are some gentlemen present who are saying, ‘ Now we shall see 
whether Mr. S. has any logic in him.’ No, you won’t, sirs, because I never 
pretend to exercise it. I hope I have the logic which can appeal to men’s 
hearts, but I am not very prone to use the less powerful logic of the head, 
when I can win the heart in another manner.” 


Herein is his forte, and herein lies his great power over the masses. 
He boldly storms the citadel of the human heart, and makes use of 
everything which will enable him to reach it. The power with 
which he expects to penctrate and subdue it, is the word of God. 
This he presents in bold and fearless utterances, with the authority 
of and claiming to have a commission from God. He makes it keen 
as barbed arrows by clothing it in metaphor; he builds it up into 
massive descriptions ; he weaves it into beautiful sketches of fancy ; 
he exhibits it with life-like power in touching examples, and he 
makes it glow and sparkle with life and heat by earnest and 
pathetic appeals. His resources for this “heart-work” seem to be 
exhaustless, and are found both in his own great originality, and the 
vast fund which he has accumulated by observation and reading. 
There is no sameness in his sermons. ‘The third series of his pub- 
lished discourses is the best. ‘I'he variety of his matter, as regards 
his expositions, illustrations, and applications of Divine truth, suffers 
no diminution, but increases in richness and power. 

There is no doubt, that one secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s attractive- 
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ness is found in the many points of contrast which he presents with 
other preachers. In nearly every respect, in style, manner, and 
matter, (not, of course, as regards his doctrines, but the dress in 
which he presents them,) he differs from every other preacher in 
London, and as a whole stands out prominently as an exception to 
ordinary preachers. He imitates no model, either past or present; 
nor can he be imitated. His individuality is distinctly marked. 
He is the Gough of the pulpit. He has been compared, and in 
some respects not unaptly, we should think, with Mr. Caughey, the 
great English and American revivalist. We think a better, though 
in many points an imperfect, comparison might be found in our own 
Henry Ward Beecher. In general character, and in style and man- 
ner, they agree in many points. In intellectual strength Mr. 
Beecher is his superior, and far surpasses him in comprehensiveness 
of views, in liberality of sentiment, and in the sweep of topics. We 
must remember also, that he has nearly twice his age. In earnest 
appeal, and in depth of pathos, he is not equal to Mr. Spurgeon. In 
the forcible, searching utterance of Divine truth Mr. Spurgeon is the 
superior. In imagination, wit, description, and perhaps in illustra- 
tion, it would be difficult to draw the line of difference. In the 
power of spontaneous and forcible illustration we are disposed to think 
Mr. Beecher is unequaled even by Spurgeon. Both are extraor- 
dinary men, unequaled in their power to attract and enchain an 
audience. Much alike in natural character and endowments, they 
differ much in the fields they have chosen, and each is superior in 
his own. Mr. Beecher is unrivaled in the handling of general pop- 
ular topics, both civil and religious, in his own peculiar style. Mr. 
Spurgeon has chosen the heart for his battle-ground, and limits 
himself to the sphere of practical and experimental godliness. In 
this sphere he is the greatest preacher of the day. 

In conclusion,. then, as far as we can judge, Mr. Spurgeon is a 
marvelously-gifted, large-hearted, and earnest-minded man, who 
knows but one object, and has but one aim, that of the salvation of 
the souls of his fellow-men. ‘To him, rank, station, wealth, honor, 
power, dominion, luxury, and all that men usually seek and covet, 
give way before one intensely earnest purpose, that of declaring, 
with unflinching fidelity, the whole word of God. To him the Bible 
and its revelations are Divine realities, and this conviction necessa- 
rily leads him not to preach as many ministers do, about real things 
as if they were imaginary, but to announce, often with “terrible 
earnestness,” the truth of God. His is the eloquence of truth. 
This is the grand secret of his success. 
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Art. I11.—THE BERLIN CONFERENCE OF 1857. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. } 


Tu subjects of discussion, as well as the persons who were for- 
mally to report on them, kad been chosen by the German Committee 
of the Alliance. he programme, published six months before, 
formed an organic whole, and was indicative of the logical, system- 
atical German mind, Every forenoon session (from 10 A. M. to2 P. 
M.) was devoted to a regular discourse upon the theme prescribed 
by the order of the day, and followed by short remarks from differ- 
ent speakers, mostly English. All that was spoken in English was 
repeated in German. ‘The afternoon sessions (from half past 4 to 
till7 P. M.) were devoted to reports concerning the religious condi- 
tion of the various parts of the world represented in the convention. 

The addresses of the first day were, as we have seen, of an intro- 
ductory nature. ‘The subject for the forenoon of the second day 
was, “ The unity and diversity of the children of God.” The 
pious prelate, Kapff, of Stuttgarde, having led the devotional exer- 
cises, and read John xv, 1-16, made a few practical remarks 
respecting the ground and condition of Christian union; it was not 
a union in theories or formulas, but a living union in heart with 
Christ, and an abiding inhim. Rev. Mr. Jenkinson, of the Episeo- 
pal Church said: “ We are on the eve of great events in the king- 
dom of Christ on earth, and need a pentecostal outpouring of the 
Spirit. for which we should pray with one accord. Union was the 
strenvih of the Church, and would ensure to her the victory over all 
her enemies.” Rev. Professor MJo//, of Halle, a Lutheran, read the 
first lecture on the theme prescribed by the programme. It was 
so abstrusely philosophical, that | know not how to make it suffi- 
ciently intelligible in English. Suffice it to mention the two lead- 
ing thoughts. First, sinners become children of God, the same 
Divine grace conforming each individual personality to the will of 
God ; and as the same Divine grace impresses the image of Christ 
upon the different human personalities or free agents, so it uses for 
this end diff rent instrumentalities ; in both respects regeneration 
is an historical process and fact, and upon this rests the unity and 
diversity of the children of God. The family of God will become 
still richer in different personalities and nationalities, when Islam 
and Israel, China and India, shall have received Christ. Secondly, 
a distinction is to be made between saving fuith, which is wrought 
by God, and the outward form of faith, that is, the creed, 
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which is the work of man, not inspired, fallible, and dependent 
upon the mental development of each age. ‘This consideration need 
not, and ought not to diminish our confidence in possessing the 
truth. With the word of God as the rule of our faith, we may glory 
in the unity of faith, notwithstanding the difference of our ecclesias- 
tical creeds. 

Professoy Moll was followed by the Rev. Mr. Krummacher, of 
Duisburg, a German Reformed minister, who read an equally 
learned, but far more practical and effective dissertation upon the 
same theme, bearing throughout a polemical reference to the 
exclusive stand-point of Lutheran High-Churchism. He gave first, 
a definition of the children of God, men born from above by the 
Holy Spirit under the pangs of godly sorrow for the guilt of sin, 
which could be expiated only by the blood of Christ. In passing 
over to the unity of the children of God, he quoted the many earnest 
exhortations of the Apostle Paul, and showed how the children of 
God are one in Christ, both objectively, inasmuch as he is the only 
Lord and Saviour, and subjectively, inasmuch as we are assured of 
having a part in him only by believing with the heart, which is the 
same in all the children of God, how great soever their doctrinal 
differences may be. We may have different conceptions of the atone- 
ment, but the fact of receiving the atonement, of being reconciled, by 
which alone we become the children of God, is one and the same. 
The unity of Christians does not exclude diversity, their diver- 
sities are rooted in unity, it is a unity in heart, a diversity in the 
head. Moreover, God dispenses the different spiritual gifts and 
graces in different proportions. Different ministrations, but one 
Spirit. Finally, a firm adherence to our own individual convictions 
is not at all incompatible with believing those sincere who differ from 
us in opinion. ‘l’o claim infallibility in the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures, is not consistent with the Protestant principle 
of private judgment. ‘The difference in the use of private judgment 
between evangelical Protestants on the one hand and Ration- 
alists and Romanists on the other hand, consists in this, that the 
former feel themselves bound to interpret the Scriptures by the 
Scriptures, while Rationalism and Romanism interpret the word of 
God by another rule. ‘The highest ideal attainable by the Church 
on earth will be, that her unity does not cancel the diversities, and 
that the diversities are compatible with unity. ‘To forbid diversity 
is the work of Romanism and High Churchism; to deny unity is the 
work of schism and sectarianism. 

Rev. Mr. Wiinsche, pastor of the Moravian Church in Berlin, 
closed the discussion very appropriately by summing up in plain, 
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simple biblical words all that had been said by the preceding 
speakers. 

The afternoon of this day the members of the Alliance were pre- 
sented to the king in front of the palace in Potsdam. The presi- 
dent of the Alliance, Rev. Mr. Kuntze, at the head of the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, first addressed the king; then were presented 
successively the American, the British, the French, and the differ- 
ent German delegations. ‘To the address of the president the king 
replied with deep emotion : 

“T know not how to express my feelings. I had once considered such an 
assembly impossible ; but I know the first day of your convention has been 
successful, and I hope the rest will be equally so. My ardent prayer is, that 
the end may be as the beginning; may you go from Berlin like the disciples 
of our Lord from Jerusalem after the day of Pentecost.” 


The theme in the forenoon session of the third day was, “ The 
universal priesthood of believers.’ This subject, as it refers to the 
powers of the clergy in State Churches, has not so much signifi- 
cance for Americans as Europeans, and especially for Germans. We 
will, therefore, give it only a passing notice. That eminent divine, 
Dr. Nitzsch, gave a very learned exposition of the idea of priesthood 
in the old and new covenants, showing that the priesthood in the 
former was not universal, because the Holy Ghost was not yet fully 
given. He then defined the relation which the universal priesthood 
in the New Testament dispensation bears to the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Refuting the doctrine of apostolical succession, he 
said, the authority of the ministry rested alone upon the graces of 
the Holy Spirit, bestowed personally, namely, faith, love, inward 
purity. 

The afternoon session was devoted to reports concerning Protest- 
antism in Roman Catholic countries. It was shown that Protest- 
antism had far more influence and power in France than was 
generally believed, and that there were elements in the French 
Catholic Church which tended toward the destruction of Popery. It 
was an encouraging sign of the times, that even Roman Catholic 
writers of note begin to do justice to the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, as, for instance, Michelet and St. Hilaire, and literary jour- 
nals, such as the Revue des deux Mondes, and the Revue de Paris. 
Lamartine was the first French poet who speaks of the fall of man, 
of sin. Eugene Sue and Beéranger, who by their writings had exer- 
cised a very unfavorable influence upon religion and morality, 
before they died, sought refuge in the Gospel of Christ. May we 
not regard these facts as foreshadowing the conversion of the French 
people to Christ? The Protestants in Italy were represented as 
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deprived of all liberty of public worship. In some cities the 
Protestants must bury their dead in the night, in deep silence, 
guarded by gensd’armes. ‘The Protestant Church ought to have 
more active sympathy for these oppressed brethren, not ceasing to 
agitate until they obtained their rights. Deeply affecting was the 
address of a Spaniard, Professor Don Herreros de Mora, of Madrid, 
who a year,ago that day had been thrown into a dungeon of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

We have neither room nor sufficient documents to give the exer- 
cises of the intervening Sabbath. ‘The topic of the forenoon session 
of the fourth day, (Monday, September 14,) was expressed in the 
following questions : “ Why, notwithstanding the return of German 
theology to orthodoxy, is there so little spiritual life in the member- 
ship of the German Church? And what are the obligations 
arising out of this fact?” Professor Krafft, of Bonn, read the first 
essay upon the subject. After proving the historical facts implied 
in the first question, he charged the prevailing lack of spirituality in 
so melancholy a degree, as it did exist, with great boldness, upon 
two causes, first, upon the speculative character of German theology, 
which had been too long kept apart from experimental and practical 
religion, and the consequent lack of spiritual experience in the min- 
istry; secondly upon the High-Church character of that orthodoxy 
to which the Church had returned. In the contest with infidelity 
the Church had relied too much on the power and patronage of the 
state, upon a strict adherence to the letter of old ereeds, upon the 
saving efficacy of the sacraments, upon the power of the keys, ascribed 
to the clergy. How worthless a dead orthodox confession was, unac- 
companied by the energy of a true and living faith in the living soul, 
the seventeenth century had sufficiently shown. But the lesson was 
forgotten. Such reformers as Spener, and Franke, and Arndt. 
were to be disowned, and the Lutheran Church was in danger of 
falling back again into scholasticism. Theology, in order to be life- 
giving, dare not be satisfied with returning to the creeds of the six- 
teenth century, it must go back to the original fountain of life, to the 
ever-living word of God, which never loses its freshness. Not the 
sacraments, but preaching the word from personal experience must 
be the prominent work of the ministry, and the spiritual wants of 
believers must be satisfied by a Scriptural discipline, and by such 
means of grace as always have characterized the communion of 
saints. 

Professor Krafft was followed by the Rev. Dr. Beyschlag, court 
chaplain to the Grand Duke of Baden, who doubted if German 
theology was so sound as the first question implied ; he made partic- 
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ular reference to the Tubingen school, which is yet Rationalistic, and 
to that of Hengstenberg and Stahl, which is Romanizing. He then 
proceeded to show the defects of the German Church to consist, 
first, in a lack of personal living faith. Mere orthodoxy or head- 
religion cannot cure Rationalism, for it had begotten it. The 
speculative mind which built up a theological system without an 
inward religious life, found it equally easy to dissect and dissolve 
that same system. ‘The people did not needa rebuilding of the old 
ereed, but a revival of religion in their hearts. Head-religion 
was the disease of the German Church; its great need was 
heart-religion, a life of faith that worketh by love, a deep convic- 
tion that we can grow in the knowledge of the Lord only as we grow 
in faith. There is no use in our appearing more orthodox than we 
are spiritually alive. If the preaching does not come from the 
heart, it cannot reach the heart. ‘The second defect consists in the 
mode of presenting the Divine truths. Every age has its peculiar mode 
of thought and language ; the preacher, in order to make an impres- 
sion on his cotemporaries, most appropriate to himself their mode 
of thought and language. ‘The people have become estranged to the 
old scholastic terms, they want to hear the old truths in new, clear, 
fresh, and attractive forms. The third defect he found in the prac- 
tical workings of the ecclesiastical organization. Ourage is an age 
of social reform. ‘lhe German Church, in order to exert the moral 
power which she ought to exert, must first reform her own ministry 
and membership. The clergy must be brought in nearer connection 
and sympathy with the people, and the laity must be properly 
represented and take an active part in the operations of the Church, 
for the Protestant Church is no hierarchy. 

Do such sentiments not present the strongest plea for the intro- 
duction of Methodism into Germany at the present time, as the 
very agency most needed, and promising an early and rich harvest ? 
it was peculiarly fitting, and in keeping with the admirable symme- 
try of the whole programme, that the.committee assigned the reports 
on the religious condition of the United States to the afternoon of 
this day. Professor Schaff, of Mercersburg, was to report on 
Religion in America generally. He was'prevented from coming, 
but sent in a written report, in which he showed the characteristic 
differences between European and American religion and churchism 
to consist, 1. In the total separation of Church and State. 2. In the 
distinction between believers and unbelievers, in consequence of that 
separation. 3. In the voluntary principle of supporting the 
Church. Only the first section of his excellent essay had come to 
hand, and was read by Mr. Kuntze, after which the writer of this 
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article delivered his address on American Methodism, this subject 
having been assigned to him some months previous by the Berlin 
committee. 

I hope the reader will not regard it as egotistical, if I give, in a 
Methodist journal, a short outline of my own address, for 1 have been 
requested to give some account of the representation 1 gave to 
my countrymen, on this occasion, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

After thanking the Committee of Arrangements for their kind 
invitation, I expressed the hope that the German missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church would be brought in nearer connection 
with the evangelical ministers of the German Protestant Churches, 
and that by their united efforts German Rationalism and Romanism 
would be more successfully opposed. Endorsing the views of Dr. 
Schaff on the specific difference between the American and German 
Churches, growing out of their different relation to the state, 1 
remarked, that this difference was not properly appreciated by the 
Germans in this country, and that consequently the lack of a 
Scriptural discipline, so indispensable to the well-being of the 
Church in this country, was greatly to be deplored in most of the 
German Protestant Church organizations. Referring to my own 
conversion through the instrumentality of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, I gave a picture of the moral and religious destitution of 
the Germans in this country, of the spread of Romanism and 
Rationalism, when some twenty years ago the Methodist Church 
cast her eye upon the German population, and, animated by the love 
of Christ, began to send missionaries among them, who were 
enabled to form churches, consisting of such only as had an earnest 
desire to be saved from their sins. (od had signally blessed these 
efforts, for which efforts the Methodist Church did not deserve the 
charge of proselytism, but the thanks of every lover of Christ in 
Germany. In America the whole unconverted world is, by mutual 
consent, the common missionary field of every religious denomina- 
tion, and the Methodist Church, especially, had been, from her very 
start, the home mission of the United States, following the Ameri- 
can pioneers to their western settlements. I gave then the statistics 
of the American Methodist Church, and a bird’s-eye view of her 
doctrines and economy. From the number and condition of her 
literary institutions of various grades, from our many periodicals, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, from the millions of pages which 
our Book Concerns print every year, [ repelled the charge of favor- 
ing ignorance, which Germans had so often preferred against the 
Methodist Church. As to her doctrines, I remarked that they fully 
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agreed with what all orthodox denominations considered as funda- 
mental and essential to salvation. Characteristic of Methodist doc- 
trine, however, was an unqualified rejection cf unconditional election, 
and a belief in the direct testimony of the Holy Spirit concerning 
our adoption, and the attainability of an entire freedom from sin in this 
life. As to the last point, I admitted that there was indeed appar- 
ently a difference between the teachings of the Methodist Church and 
other evangelical Churches, but ventured to remark, that if both par- 
ties would come toa proper understanding of the several terms, “ sin,” 
“perfection,” etc., the difference would either entirely disappear, or 
be reduced considerably, since the Methodists on their part taught 
no Adamic or angelic perfection, and other evangelical Churches 
did not look upon death as a destroyer of sin, nor expect purifica- 
tion after death. As to the sacraments, I asserted that the Meth- 
odist Church did neither over nor underrate them, insisting on infant 
baptism, not as if baptism was regeneration, but because, in conse- 
quence of the universal atonement of Christ, children are consider- 
ed by us as partakers of the covenant of grace, and entitled to bap- 
tism, the sign of that covenant. With regard to the Lord’s supper 
the Methodist Church held the Calvinistic, not the Lutheran view. 
As to the government, discipline, and peculiar usages of our Church, 
I referred the audience to a manual just published by the Rev. Mr. 
Jacoby in Bremen, simply remarking that the episcopacy is held by 
Methodism not in the sense of apostolical succession, but as a mat- 
ter of convenience and greater efficiency. | could not pass over the 
ever repeated charge of undue religious excitement, especially during 
seasons of revival. Contending that “Christianity in earnest” is 
eminently calculated to arouse powerfully man’s emotional nature ; 
that repentance and faith are inseparable from a state of intense 
feeling ; 1 admitted, nevertheless, that animal excitement sometimes 
mingled with the genuine work of the Spirit; but 1 refuted indig- 
nantly, the charge, that the Methodist Church considered shouting 
as synonymous with the Spirit of adoption, or loud crying as the 
sure criterion of true repentance, or that we attached any value to the 
manifestation of a specific amount of feeling. In speaking of the 
mourner’s bench, which the Lutherans look upon as a stool of 
penance, I tried to make the design and beneficial effects of this 
exercise as plain as possible, and felt that the subject deeply 
interested the audience. While, as I remarked, the Church does 
positively disclaim any intention to confine the operations of the 
Spirit to time or place, still she deems it her duty to codperate with 
the Spirit, that is, to improve the impressions made during the 
sermon, by inviting the penitent to come forward, to receive suitable 
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instruction and to be prayed for. It was objected, that converts gained 
by this method would often be found as having only yielded to a 
temporary excitement. ‘This might be so, but to meet this danger 
the Church has her probationary system and her class-meetings. I 
referred also to the strict code of moral and religious duties which 
our General Rules require, and especially to the lead which the 
Methodist ,Church took in the temperance cause, prohibiting her 
members from manufacturing and selling spirituous liquors or using 
them as a beverage. ‘This led me once more to speak of the German 
mission work of the Methodist Church, showing the salutary influ- 
ence which our labors among the German population had exerted 
on the other German Protestant Churches in America, and stating 
that, to say the very least, one tenth of the German Methodists 
were converts from Romanism, and that the rest, with very few 
exceptions, though Protestants, had not experienced a change of 
heart before they came under the influence of Methodism. In con- 
clusion I adverted to the circular of Mr. Wesley, addressed in 1764 
to various clergymen of the Lstablished Church, and to Dis- 
senters, breathing the same spirit as the Evangelical Alliance. 
Assuring the audience that the followers of Wesley had not lost the 
catholic spirit of their founder, and were heartily in favor of Chris- 
tian union on the basis of the Evangelical Alliance, 1 closed with 
the following words: “ What I have here heard from the lips of these 
venerable and beloved men of God, has greatly strengthened my 
faith in a glorious future for the German Evangelical Church; it has 
widened both my intellectual horizon and my heart. I shall never 
forget it; and while | listened, 1 could scarce restrain a loud, long, 
and hearty Methodistie Amen.” 

It is due to the kind liberal spirit of my German countrymen to 
remark, that this address on American Methodism, which lasted a 
little over an hour, and has been fully and faithfully inserted in 
the official edition of the proceedings of the Alliance, received a 
hearty unanimous response of Amen from the large assembly, and a 
number of Lutheran ministers came up to the platform, to assure 
me of their brotherly fellowship, invoking the blessing of the Lord 
upon our mission work among the Germans, and asking me for a 
copy of our Discipline and our principal German Methodist publi- 
cations, with which, as I had told them in my address, my German 
brethren in America had furnished me for gratuitous distribution. 
This gift of the German Methodists, as well as their insisting 
upon defraying all my traveling expenses, not willing to accept 
the proffer of the German Committee at Berlin, is certainly a 
noble indication of the deep interest they feel in letting their 
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father-land know what blessings they have received through 
Methodism. 

The topic in the forenoon session of the fifth day was, “ The duty 
of Protestants under the aggressions of the Papacy.” Professor 
Schenkel, of Heidelberg, chained, by his masterly address, the 
attention of the assembly for two hours. After properly distinguish- 
ing between the hierarchical system and the individual members of 
the Roman Catholic Church, he showed how she, by her very nature, 
was necessitated to be intolerant and persecuting against all who 
did not submit themselves to her. She declares herself to be the 
only divinely ordained authority on earth; and all who do not 
acknowledge her as such, she must consider, if consistent with her 
own principles, guilty of high treason, rebels against human and 
Divine authority, having no claim for toleration or even existence. 
The cruel and ignominious capital punishments to which Rome has 
sentenced all heretics, have never been revoked. Where they have 
ceased to be inflicted, we have to ascribe it simply to the lack of 
secular power, not to any change of disposition or principle. Where 
the civil government does not Jend its arm to execute the decrees of 
the Church against the heretics, there the policy of Rome is, to 
separate her members from Protestants by as impassable a gulf 
as she can possibly make. ‘The Roman Catholic citizen shall be 
every moment reminded that his Protestant neighbor is a leper and 
under an anathema. ‘They shall not come near each other, neither 
in life nor in death. In every department of human thought and 
action there shall be a partition wall between.Roman Catholics and 
Protestants ; the former must have his own school books and grave- 
yards. In speaking of the manner and spirit by which Popery 
should be met, Professor Schenkel said, we should embrace in the 
bonds of Christian charity the Roman Catholic individual, not ren- 
der evil for evil, not use carnal weapons, but hold fast the princi- 
ple of Protestantism, that the Church should only be obeyed on the 
ground that she teaches the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. She must, therefore, not fear the conflict with science 
and philosophy. ‘The history of German Rationalism proved that 
the final victory was sure to the Church of Christ. Above all, 
Protestants must strive to become experimental Bible Christians, 
and make, as such, a common front against Romanism. ‘The Prot- 
estant Church needed, for her future prosperity a Scriptural disci- 
pline, and might well imitate the Roman Catholic Church in claim- 
ing from the state the right to govern herself. Finally, all Protest- 
ants should come to the assistance of their persecuted brethren in 
Roman Catholic countries. Professor Heppe, of Marburg, added 
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several practical suggestions on the final remarks of the first speaker. 


[ol oe] 


Several of the English members spoke spiritedly on this topic, and 
urged the Germans to act no more on the defensive against the 
aggressions of Rome, but to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, 
as they did in Ireland. 

The greater part of the afternoon session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the missions among the Jews. ‘The principal speaker 
was that deeply pious and zealous Jewish convert, Dr. Cappadose, 
from Holland. He argued with great warmth of feeling, the literal 
interpretation of those passages which speak of the restoration of 
Israel, and thought the time was not distant “when Joseph's 
brothers would tremblingly say one to another, ‘ The Lord of hosts 
seeks the blood of our brother.’ Such conviction must precede 
their conversion, and then the heart of Joseph’s great Antitype will 
break with burning love and pity, and he will lift up his voice and 
say, ‘1 am Joseph, whom you have sold,’ as he said once to Paul, ‘I 
am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.’” 

There was but little time left for the reports concerning the 
missions among the heathen. 

The forenoon theme of the sixth day was ‘‘F'reedom of worship.” 
This subject was confided to Professor Plitt, of Heidelberg, and he 
well discharged his responsible duty. His successive propositions 
were stated in a lucid form, and supported by compact and conclu- 
sive argument; and the conclusions at which he arrived, and which 
were announced in logical form according to.the German method, 
maintained the independence of the human conscience from all civil 
government, and its sole responsibility to God, with the consequent 
right of all men to embrace and profess that form of religion which 
most commends itself to their judgment, so long as they do nothing 
to violate peace and good order in the state. On the conclusion of 
Professor Plitt’s admirable essay several English brethren got the 
floor, and spoke their minds very plainly upon this subject. We 
need not report it, for they expressed the sentiments which Ameri- 
cans imbibe from childhood. But to the Germans the whole 
subject was strong meat; most of them were evidently unprepared 
to admit Professor Plitt’s logical conclusions. Dr. Krummacher 
gave us to understand that he did not like to see Prussia troubled 
with English and American notions of religious freedom. Professor 
Schenkel also labored under difficulties : on the one side his liberal 
tendencies led him to approve of the conclusions of his friend, Pro- 
fessor Plitt, while with logical inconsequence he yet pleaded for the 
right of the state to act to some degree as a judge of religious 
opinions ‘ 
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The afternoon session was devoted to reports concerning 
Turkey and Greece, and the missions in Bulgaria and Armenia. 
Dr. Dwight, and Dr. Schauffler, of Constantinople, and Dr, Hamlin 
and Dr. King, of Athens, gave the reports. They were very 
encouraging. 

The forenoon discourse of the seventh and last day, was delivered 
Thursday, September 17th, in the German language, by the Rev. 
J. Cairns, of Berwick, England, “ On the influence which a closer 
union of German and British Christians would probably exert 
upon the theology and religious life of the two nations.” This 
was a masterly essay, evincing a comprehensive and accurate know- 
ledge of German theology, and a just appreciation of the religious 
advantages and defects of the two nationalities. The speaker 
remarked, by way of introduction, that it was impossible fully to 
discuss so large a question in so limited a space, and yet it ought to 
have been expressed in still more comprehensive terms, so as to 
include all Christians who speak the English language. He would, 
therefore, with their leave include his American brethren under the 
head of Britons, for the occasion. The principal points of the 
interesting discourse were the following: 

“ Tt may be affirmed, that a closer union between English and German Chris- 
tians must lead to an enlargement of theological knowledge on both sides. .. . 
Much advantage is to be derived from the mutual reaction of the characters of 
the two nations upon each other. ‘The German mind descends from principles, 
the English mind rises from results. The German mind strives to harmon- 
ize ideas with each other, the English mind to harmonize ideas with facts. 
The German mind seeks to reach its goal by depth of thought, the English 
mind rather by energy of action. ‘To the German mind theolegy exists as an 
end to itself; to the English mind theology is only a means to Christian life 
and practice. Each has its own right, each ought to be associated with the 
other. It would, indeed, be altogether wrong to give up the peculiarities of 
national character and development. We look for satisfactory results in both 
countries, simply from the action of that principle of assimilation which 
belongs to every living Christian organism. By the action of this principle, 
itis to be hoped that Kngland will add to its penetrating judgment and prac- 
tical earnestness in religion more of that comprehensive learning and culture 
which are found in German theology, and that Germany will more and more 
subject its far extending research and its speculative tendencies to the govern- 
ment ofthat practical sense, and that sympathy with the wants and necessities 
of the people, which have ever characterized English theology. 

“On the field of the confessional theology of the two countries, the 
cooperation of English and German Christians must have a peaceful, and at 
the same time a progressive influence. Is it not to be hoped, that the unani- 
mous sentiment of the whole Protestant Church beyond the pale of Germany, 
estimating as very subordinate in importance the difference of the first 
Reformers respecting the Lord’s supper, will exert a healing and reconciling 
influence upon the unhappy confessional controversies which have again 
become the center of German theology ? In like manner the association of 
German theologians must cast a broader light upon the hereditary controver- 
sies of religious parties in England and America. In more.recent times, 
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especially through the rise and wide-spread influence of Methodism, much has 
been done to fill up the great chasm which before separated Calvinists and 
Arminians. The Evangelical Alliance has gathered up the points of agree- 
ment between the two parties into a new formula of concord, and adopted it as 
the basis of all its efforts to promote Christian union. It seems to be a great 
duty of the Christian world at present, to establish more firmly upon a Scrip- 
ture basis, and to develope more fully a theology which shall bear the stamp 
of these fundamental articles, at once in harmony with the word of God, and 
imbued with the spirit of living faith in Christ. The Church of Christ must 
find, sooner or later, its gravitating center, which is to be reached, not in the 
track of a dead scholasticism, but of a personal saving experience of gracious 
communion with the Divine Redeemer, the glorious incarnation of all truth ; 
and in the degree in which the Church thus recovers itself and all its mutu- 
ally alienated members in Christ, will a deeper and more comprehensive 
theology arise, which, penetrated with the distinction between fundamental 
and non-fundamental doctrine, shall unite in Christ all that does not of itself 
repel the union, and thus strive to reach the sublime model of the New Tes- 
tament. 

“As regards the second department of this topic—the influence of the union 
in question upon the Christian life and practice of both countries—England 
has confessedly the superiority; yet there has long existed a gratifying 
interchange of benefits between England and Germany even on this field. If 
England called into existence Missionary, Bible, and Tract Societies, it must 
not be forgotten, that Germany, in the first and most difficult age of missions, 
trained some of the most successful missionaries for the service of English 
societies. .... The influence of the observance of the Lord’s day in England 
must exert an increasing control over the Christian sentiment of Germany. 
It may also be hoped that those scruples of excellent men in Germany 
respecting English views of religious liberty will disappear, when it will be 
more and more understood, that by the freest exercise of religious liberty, 
including the right of proselytism, neither public quiet nor Church concord 
are in the least degree endangered, but rather invaluably promoted. 

“ Within the inmost circle of Christian life there is room for mutual instrue- 
tion and admonition. In England there prevails a more distinct line of 
separation from the world in matters of worldly art, amusement, and indulg- 
ence, and hence the practice of German Christians may gain much. In 
Germany, on the otl®r hand, there is a noble indifference to that al!l-devour- 
ing love of gain which is the deepest cancer in the vitals of English religion. 
Nevertheless, England, taking into account its domestic devotion and disci- 
pline, its habit of church attendance, its love for the Bible, and its fixed moral 
and religious usages and institutions, is fitted to exert both a quickening 
and a directing influence on Germany.” 


Mr. Cairns’s address sank deep into the hearts of the audience, 
and will make a most beneficial and lasting impression upon the 
German people. 

Thursday afternoon, September 17, the closing session of the 
conference was held. Rev. E. Kuntze, of Berlin, the chairman of 
the German branch of the Evangelical Alliance, who had acted as 
the presiding officer in all the sessions, reported on the religious 
condition of East Germany. It was a dark picture. Although, 
as we remarked in our former paper, the greater portion of the 
clergy have given up Rationalism, and returned to more evan- 
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gelical views, the masses of the people seem, as yet, little affected 
by it. ‘lhe countries comprehended in Mr. Kuntze’s sketch, 
though almost entirely Protestant, are, to a frightful extent, regions 
of spiritual death. ‘The average attendance at the churches was 
from twenty-five to thirty persons. Whole classes of people had in 
many places totally deserted them. Open atheism, drunkenness, 
profanity, profligacy, degrading vices of every kind prevail to an 
awful extent. The few who yet have some sympathy for the 
Church, and desire moral reform, expect everything from the 
police or government. Nevertheless, there were appearing some 
hopeful signs of improvement. Prayer meetings had been intro- 
duced in some parts. ‘The Inner Mission was actively at work, and 
the missions to the heathens and Jews were the means of rekindling 
the religious life in some hearts at home. Surely such a state of 
things justifies our Church in sending missionaries to Germany, and 
who must not acknowledge that Methodism is the very agency 
which the Church in Germany needs ? 

The closing scene, the farewell addresses, the epilogue of Dr. 
Krummacher, the last prayer, the sublime music, the great multi- 
tude absorbed in devotion, as it was perhaps never seen in Germany, 
the interest which the king and queen took in it, all this was of 
thrilling interest, but we have no space for details. We will only 
add, that when the conference, at 8 P. M. adjourned sine die, those 
who were able, hastened from the Garrison Church to the other end 
of the city, where, in the Church of the Moravians about two 
hundred ministers of the Gospel— Lutherans, Calvinists, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Baptists, and other denominatioris—sat down 
together at the table of their common Lord and Saviour. 

We close with one retrospective remark. Dr. Krummacher was, 
a few months ago, accused of having changed his sentiments respect- 
ing the Evangelical Alliance. ‘This report is essentially incorrect. 
It originated from some remarks which he made in a private meet- 
ing of the Berlin Committee of the Alliance. The question was 
proposed: By what means can the prejudices which many evangeli- 
cal men in Germany still entertain against the Alliance be best 
removed? In answer to this question the doctor reviewed the 
objections made by orthodox men. They were threefold. One 
party, he said, fears, notwithstanding our protest, that we intend to 
make a fusion of Churches; they say our nine articles are a new 
confession of faith. Another party complains of the nine articles, 
because they contain only a part of those truths which they hold 
equally dear, and they wish not to assume the appearance of 
attributing less imporis..ce to the truths which are not contained in 
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the nine articles. The third party objects, that the nine articles 
contain too much of doctrinal confession. The alliance professed to 
manifest the communion of saints in the most comprehensive man- 
ner, but her nine articles exclude true children of God, such as the 
“Friends” and others. 

These different objections had led him to think whether the Ger- 
man branch of the alliance would not accomplish more, if, like their 
French brethren, instead of insisting upon the acceptance of the nine 
articles as the condition of membership in the alliance, they would 
offer the hand of brotherly fellowship to all who believe in the triune 
God, and who promise to love the Lord Jesus Christ by keeping 
his commandments and loving one another. 

These remarks of Dr. Krummacher are very suggestive of further 
reflections in more than one point of view. But we must leave the 
subject with the reader. 





Art. IV.—DRUGS AS AN INDULGENOE. 


1. The Lands of the Saracen. By Bayarp T'avtor. 

2. The Hasheesh Eater ; being Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean. Harpers. 
1857. 

3. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By Davin LivinesTong, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Harpers. 1858. 

4. Confessions of an Opium Eater. By Tuomas De Quincey. 

5. The Scientific Basis of Prohibition. By Proressorn YEOMANS. 


LIFE is action, and man naturally loves that which rouses him, 
and creates pleasurable motion and emotion. From the cradle to 
the grave he has something before him which he would like to do, 
or be, or possess, something for which he works, or about which he 
dreams. We all move, with less or more rapidity, steadiness, wisdom, 
or folly, and the motive power varies in a thousand ways. Some 
catch the breath of heaven in lofty sky-sails, and speed on to the 
ports of eternal peace. Others, heavy laden with earthly projects, 
push on under the influence of motives that are best kept out of 
sight, propellers that become powerless unless sunk beneath the 
surface. ew stop to ask themselves the question, “ For what do I 
live?” and fewer still seek till they find the true answer. Ideas 
and emotions, hopes and fears, set the world going, and each man feels 
their power, and moves under their impulse. ‘This motive power 
varies in its nature with age, physical state, and mental and moral 
character. Look at the incessant activity of the child. Its little 
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fect patter about from morning till night: its eager eyes dart, and 
its restless hands are laid upon everything within its reach, while its 
chattering tongue shows that the mind is as active as the muscles. 
The little child moves under the impulse of two forces, one mental, 
the other physical. The mind is constantly excited by the presence 
of new objects, and new properties discovered in those objects. As 
he draws the toy-wagon over the carpet, as he erects and then knocks 
down his castle of blocks, and then runs to the mirror to contem- 
plate his own merry face, the child is not merely amusing himself. 
He is, in fact, carrying on a series of philosophical experiments ; 
he is investigating the Jaws of matter, and making discoveries, with- 
out a knowledge of which he would be utterly unfit for the ordinary 
duties of life. But there is another reason for the industrious 
habits of children. He who made the light for the eye, made the 
human frame for action. Every musele in the little form seems to 
contain a steel spring, wound up to its highest tension. ‘lo keep it 
still is impossible. And, indeed, among young and old, a person of 
vigorous health and energetic mind will love motion, nor can he be 
deprived of it without creating a restless, uneasy feeling, which is 
nature’s remonstrance against wrong. 

The amount of effort of which a man is capable depends pri- 
marily upon his physical organization, and this, in turn, depends upon 
race, family, climate, food, habit, and other hereditary or incidental 
circumstances, many of which are exceedingly difficult of explana- 
tion. If we call attention to the fact that one Englishman or 
American will do as much as a score of Hindoos in any kind of 
mental or physical labor, we are told that in energy and power the 
men of temperate climates have always been superior to the tropical 
races. But how are we to account for the differences which we see 
in the forces of men outwardly equal ? 

Take, for example, a long and exciting session of our General 
Conference. At its close perhaps a third of its members will be 
worn down, wearied out, while another third will be apparently as 
fresh as at the beginning, and yet they could not have been singled 
out and classified at the beginning. The apparently strong man 
often breaks down the soonest, and the seemingly feeble one wears 
the best, and Cassius, with his “lean and hungry look,” is found as 
capable of unremitting labor as the “fat, sleek-headed men, that 
sleep o’ nights.” 

But besides this matter of endurance, there is another curious 
subject, which is of great importance, especially to those whose 
labor is mental: I refer to mental and physical excitability. We 
are susceptible of being roused, stimulated, excited, so that every 
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power, both of body and of mind, is strangely augmented, and things 
otherwise impossible, are done with ease. Sce the soldier engaged 
in battle. This morning, when the drum beat at break of day, he 
awoke weak, languid, unnerved. At the word of command he fell 
into, the ranks, and marched on with listless mechanical motions. 
But the heavy boom of a cannon is heard in the distance, and a 
horseman dashes over the plain, and reports that the enemy is in 
sight. Soon a long line, glittering with arms, is seen, and the car- 
nage begins. Look now at our soldier. His form is erect, every 
muscle seems clothed with tenfold its ordinary strength, and with a 
face fiery with fierce excitement, he plunges recklessly into the fray. 
‘'ake another example of the same thing. An important case is 
before the court. Weary days have been spent in the examination of 
witnesses, and now the crisis has come, and the contest must be ter- 
minated on the field ofargument. ‘The crowds gather, and as a well- 
known form arises, every eye is fixed upon him, and every ear is 
open to the tide of words. But the advocate is worn down by 
days of intense labor, and nights spent, not in sleep, but in prepar- 
ation for the hour which has now come. His face is pale, his eye 
dull, and he holds his papers with an unsteady hand. As he begins 
his argument his voice is calm, his enunciation slow and even hesit- 
ating, and his whole manner indicates a leaden condition, both of 
body and mind. But as he advances he warms, and his thoughts, 
like the arrow of old Acestes, take fire as they fly. His eyes flash, 
his face glows, his voice becomes full and strong, his gestures 
grow free and impassioned, and the whole man is transfigured by 
the intensity of his mental action and the fervor of his emotions. 
This is the excitement which puts a man in full possession of his 
powers, and then, if capable of great things, he performs them. Thus 
the minister delivers his message with most force and effect. Thus the 
hearer perceives most clearly, and feels most deeply what he hears, 
Thus the student recites his lesson, or declaims his speech, or 
tells his comrades an anecdote with fluency and effect. Thus 
in company the young lady at the piano, and the young man 
entertaining his circle, will perform their part with best success. 
Thus the mechanic driving his saw, and the farmer swinging his 
scythe, will, in a given time, do the most work with the least 
fatigue. Thus the poet shuts out his friends, and writes while what 
he calls his inspiration lasts ; and thus the historian plies his rapid pen, 
and wonders at the ready flow of his thoughts, and the facility with 
which he expresses them. These are the times when the beating of 
the heart is rapid and strong, and the blood runs in a full channel. 
When the whole being is thus excited, we are moved most easily, 
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whether to love or hate, anger or laughter, and most easily changed 
from pity to wrath, and from merriment to tears. 

This excitement we all naturally seek. We love to feel every 
nerve strong, and every muscle full of bounding blood. We love to 
be conscious of the rapid flashes of thought, the sudden gush of 
emotion, and to know that in mind and body we are prepared todo 
our best at feats of strength, or feats of reasoning. 

Susceptibility of excitement is an important element of efficiency 
in moving others. Whether written or spoken, the ideas which are 
forged at a white heat, are the ideas which stir and thrill. The 
“inspiration” of the public speaker has been described briefly; that 
of the writer is substantially the same. The author sits down to 
write in his solitary chamber. Darkness covers the earth without, 
and, save the irregular scratches of the pen, the house is silent within. 
He writes alone, yet he is talking with his fellows. He imagines 
an audience. His study becomes populous, and myriads of eager 
faces and beaming eyes fill the shadowy spaces around him. He 
deals with thoughts and feels emotions which he would fain transfer 
to other souls, and he yearns for winged words and burning sen- 
tences to bear them. He grows earnest as he writes; his heart 
beats more quickly and powerfully ; his face flushes; the drops of 
sweat bedew his forehead, and the veins swell, and ever and anon 
he starts up and paces the room impetuously. He fancies that he 
sees the effect of each sentence, and rising upon the current of his 
own mental and emotional excitement, he revels in enjoyment. An 
author soon learns the secret of his own moods. While the tide is up 
he writes, and when it begins to ebb he ceases, knowing that what- 
ever is written after the mind flags, is inferior both in thought and 
expression. For this reason, a noted English author never writes 
more than three hours a day, inasmuch as he is constitutionally 
incapable of maintaining his flight at the proper altitude beyond 
that time. 

Mental and physical excitability has a curious connection with 
the “ power” and also the length of public addresses. A speaker 
of experience will notice considerable variations in his own efforts. 
He sees that he cannot always command his usual flow of thought 
and power of expression, and sometimes both seem strangely 
increased. When everything went uncommonly well with them, 
the old preachers used to say that they “had liberty,” or “had an 
open time,” and when the case was reversed, they “had deadness of 
spirit,” or “had no liberty.” We believe that these things had 
something to do with the flesh as well as the spirit; and that the 
effect of a sermon would often be greater, if the preacher understood 
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better the mutual dependence of the soul and the body. A minis- 
ter fixing his eye upon the sermon, and the good which he hopes it 
will do, may unfit himself for his part of the work by the very 
means which he employs to prepare for it. Suppose he is to preach 
in the evening, and he shuts himself up among his books all day, 
breathing confined air, and exhausting his strength in hard study. 
The hour comes, and he goes into the pulpit, not fresh and vigorous, 
as he ought to be, but languid, weary, and unnerved. His heart 
beats feebly and slow, the brain is clouded, and he feels weak and 
apprehensive of failure. The house may be crowded and the impure 
air augments the evils already existing. ‘The lamps burn dim for 
lack of oxygen, and for precisely the same reason, the speaker be- 
comes dull and the hearers sleepy. He does the best he can under 
the circumstances, and yet is conscious all the while that he is 
working hard, with comparatively little satisfaction to himself or 
others. 

Untoward circumstances will, undoubtedly, depress some less than 
others; and probably no rules can be devised to suit all imagina- 
ble cases ; yet we would offer a suggestion or two which may pos- 
sibly be of some little service to new beginners. In the first place, 
a public speaker should seek to maintain vigorous health. Instances 
apparently proving the contrary may easily be quoted, still it is true 
that physical weakness is a poor foundation for mental strength and 
efficiency. An unhealthy man must study less, do less, be less 
energetic and emotional than he otherwise would be, or else die the 
sooner. And ofttimes feeble health unfits a man to perform what he 
yet has the courage to attempt, as necessarily as an instrument out 
of tune mars the harmonies which the skillful musician seeks to 
draw from it. In the next place, a speaker should avoid, if possible, 
all exhausting labors, mental or physical, immediately before a public 
effort. Let him prepare thoroughly, but do it sufficiently long before- 
hand to leave time to recover from the fatigue. ‘Then, immediately 
before going into the pulpit, or upon the platform, let a little vigor- 
ous exercise be taken, just enough to set the blood in motion, and 
bring the lungs into full play. An anecdote of a noted French 
preacher will illustrate this last point. He was to preach one day, and 
a gentleman calling to see him a little while before the hour of service, 
was directed to the door of his study. As he approached, he was sur- 
prised by hearing within it a violin playing a dancing tune, to which a 
pair of feet were tripping in excellent time. Peeping through the 
keyhole, he beheld his reverence, without his wig, capering most 
vigorously, and fiddling his own music the while. The idea struck 
him that his friend had gone mad; but when he mustered courage 
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to tap at the door, the preacher, after a moment’s delay, opened it, 
and explained that this singular unclerical proceeding, which he had 
hitherto kept private, was his mode of shaking off his lethargy; and 
though rather out of breath he was still sane and solemn. This 
mode of relieving the difficulty will strike the reader as being 
excessively French, nor are we at all disposed to set it forth as 
worthy of general imitation; still we really would choose a private 
saltatory exercise in preference to a glass of intoxicating drink on 
the ancient plan, or even to the more modern devices of drugged 
tobacco or bowls of tea or coffee made so strong as to be absolutely 
poisonous. 

But it is remarked that physical excitability has something to do 
with the length of extemporaneous discourses. This fact is easily 
shown, despite the power of custom, which tends to lessen the effect 
of mental and physical peculiarities in our public men. In an effort 
of the usual stamp, the process is about this: The speaker begins 
calmly and dispassionately. As he proceeds in his premeditated 
line of discussion he warms up, and after a certain time, determined 
partly by habit, and partly from constitutional make, he attains his 
height, the degree of mental and emotional fervor which belongs to 
him in ordinary circumstances. After a while he begins to flag, 
and as soon as he becomes conscious of this, he thinks of closing. 
Now if the speaker is easily roused, and gets under way soon, he 
will reach his height the sooner, and unless he possesses uncommon 
powers of endurance, the sermon will tend to be short. Ifhe warms 
slowly, he goes off like a heavy train of cars with a small engine; it 
will take him longer to get in motion; and, perhaps, just at the time 
when he ought to close, his mental and emotional momentum is 
greatest, his own enjoyment is at its height, and the temptation to 
keep on is too strong to be resisted. He seems to be shut up to 
this alternative, either to make his discourse too long, or sit down 
just as he reaches his best ideas, and begins to manifest that emo- 
tional warmth which meits and moves the hearer. For this reason 
some of our ablest speakers are unable to do the occasion justice, if 
they are limited in time. Cut them down to thirty minutes, and 
they are like a steamboat shut up in the lock of a canal; give them 
two hours, and they will move with the force and majesty of an 
eighty gun ship flying before a strong wind in mid ocean. 

Of these various degrees of excitability, the medium is the best 
for reliability and continued usefulness. If the speaker gets roused 
too soon for the audience, he may fail to carry them with him, and 
his mental and emotional foree may be spent before he has had time 
to make the deep and abiding impression which he desires. On the 
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other hand, if the speaker cannot get in motion till he has talked an 
hour or more, the audience will begin to think about home just 
when he is rising into his strength, and unless the discourse has 
strong redeeming qualities, they will be likely to go home. Still 
these remarks do not apply to extraordinary men or extraordinary 
occasions. ‘These, like the Gentiles, are a law unto themselves. 
Nor would we so apply them as to divert attention one moment 
from the power of truth and the aids of the Holy Spirit. Though 
Paul plant, and Apollos water, God giveth the increase ; nevertheless 
we doubt not that Paul and Apollos, when they preached, felt the 
increase and decline of mental and emotional fervor as well as the 
latest of their successors. 

As excitement brings with it augmented available power, both of 
body and soul, it becomes more than a matter of curiosity to know 
whether its tides are subject to control, either directly by the will, 
or indirectly by the use of means. It would seem that the will has 
little direct power in the case. When the leaden touch of physical 
languor is upon us, it avails little to sit motionless, and will that the 
lethargy depart. Mental discipline may do something, but not 
everything. How, then, shall we have at command that state of 
the brain, and nerves, and circulation, which will allow of the highest 
mental effort, and render us most susceptible of pleasure? How 
shall the preacher, for example, be prepared, on a given occasion, to 
do his best for God and for souls? We answer, First of all, 
let him love God and souls fervently. Let him go into the 
pulpit, and look his people in the eyes, feeling that this hour’s work 
may fix their eternal destiny. Let him pray earnestly and humbly 
for the help of God, without which even eloquence is as sounding 
brass. Subordinately to this, let him secure, if he can, vigorous 
health. Let him prepare his theme thoroughly, avoid fatigue, and 
by exercise shake off that languor which arises from inaction. Let 
him also avoid, for himself and his people, the deadening influence of 
impure air, which has lessened the effect of many an excellent ser- 
mon, as well as almost extinguished the lamps which shone upon 
the dull preacher and the drowsy audience. 

But excitation of soul and body is pleasurable as well as effective, 
and consequently is desired by all for the sake of the enjoyment 
which it brings. We say nothing against stimulants as such, or the 
effects which they produce. A man whom nothing can rouse is 
good for little. ‘There are right stimulants in abundance. The 
appetites, the affections, our present hopes and fears, our sympathies, 
our sense of responsibility to God, our hope of heaven, are designed 
to incite man to action, and make his life busy. Our susceptibility 
Fourtu Sertes, Vou. X.—37 
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of being temporarily exalted into more than our usual energy and 
strength, both of mind and body, was given us for good purposes. 
When some great danger threatens us, our power of muscle is 
increased by the intense mental action, that we may be able to meet 
the emergency. When we hear of some outrage inflicted upon the 
innocent, strong indignation sends the blood along its channels in 
torrents of fire. This emotion is given us that we suffer not the 
innocent to be wronged with impunity. ‘The public speaker deals 
with important concerns, and as he dwells upon them, and labors to 
impress their value upon his auditors, and incite them to wise action, 
he becomes almost inspired, and bears the hearers along by the rush of 
mighty thought, and the power of well-chosen words. An animated 
debate, a spirited conversation, soul-stirring music, all rouse and 
move, because God has so made us that to be roused up gives 
efficiency to action and new zest to pleasure. ‘These are all natural 
stimuli. ‘There is connected with them no exhausting reaction, no 
tendency to disease. But man is not satisfied with that excitement 
which comes as the auxiliary or the reward of action. He has sought 
out many inventions, many modes of purchasing an hour’s fevered 
brilliancy and force, at the price of subsequent lassitude and gloom, 
and even of pain and death. It has been discovered that various 
drugs, differing in the kind and the degree of their effect, are potent 
to spur the energies both of mind and body, to send the blood 
bounding along the veins, rousing the brain, clothing every muscle 
with power, and increasing the capacity for thought and emotion, 
speech and action. 

The results in any given case depend upon two things—the pecu- 
liar properties of the drug employed, and the peculiar mental and 
physical constitution of the person resorting to it. Some of these 
poisons lull soul and body into delicious repose, and open the ivory 
gate of dreams; some merely rouse to aimless muscular activity ; 
some lash the mind into the energy of madness; some incite the 
more brutish part of human nature. Again, under the influence of 
the same drug, one man will sit in stupid owlish meditation, and 
another dash about in insane excitement; one man will sing, and 
another fight, and a third pray. 

No describe fully the nature and the ‘efecis of these various 
unnatural stimulants and sedatives, would require a volume instead 
of a brief article or two. Alcohol, opium, tobacco, hasheesh, hemp, 
betel, coco, each count their votaries and their victims by tens or 
hundreds of millions. No nation is so high in the scale of civiliza- 
tion and religion as to be above, and no savage tribe is so sunk in 
ignorance as to be below, the reach of some abominable enslaving 
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poison. Of these we propose to single out those whose sway is the 
most extensive, and describe their peculiarities. 

HASHEESsH is the favorite drug of about two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people, principally Asiatics. Itis extracted from the leaves 
of Cannabis Indica, or Indian hemp. In our own climate the odor of 
a field of hemp produces headache and giddiness in those unaccus- 
tomed to it. In warm countries, as Persia and India, the narcotic 
principle is much more abundant, and the resin which exudes from 
the plant when growing rapidly, is gathered for the manufacture of 
the drug. Every part of the plant has more or less of the intoxi- 
cating principle, and is chewed, or smoked, or distilled, by those 
addicted to the degrading habit. The Turks, who are forbidden by 
the Koran to drink wine, have for centuries made hasheesh a sub- 
stitute for intoxicating liquors. ‘he Mohammedan warriors, during 
the Crusades, it is said, were accustomed to rouse their courage by 
its use, and the word assassin is supposed to be derived from 
hashasheen, or eaters of hasheesh. The drug is sold in various forms, 
sometimes as a powder, sometimes as a paste of a dark green color. 
'The effects of a dose are singular. It rouses to mental rather than 
muscular activity, and creates visions, beautiful, fantastic, horrible, 
or ludicrous, according to some hidden law of its own, or some pre- 
disposition in the eater. Bayard Taylor tried two experiments 
with it, and recorded his experience. ‘The first time he took a 
moderate dose, while voyaging upon the Nile, and thus describes the 
effect : 


“] noted with careful attention the fine sensations which spread through the 
whole tissue of my nervous fiber, each thrill helping to divest my frame of its 
earthly and material nature, until my substance appeared to me no grosser than 
the vapors of the atmosphere. The objects by which I was surrounded 
assumed a strange and whimsical expression. My pipe, the oars which my 
boatmen plied, the turban worn by the captain, the water jars and culinary 
implements, became in themselves so inexpressibly absurd and comical, that 
I was provoked into a long fit of laughter. The hallucination died away as 
gradually as it came, leaving me overcome with a soft and pleasant drowsiness, 
from which I sank into a deep refreshing sleep.” 


Afterward, while sojourning at Damascus, he proposed to an Eng- 
lishman and a brother American to make another trial of its myste- 
ries. They agreed, and through ignorance of the strength of the 
preparation which they used, took a great deal too much. For 
some time he felt nothing, and thought that the dose must have been 
too small. But suddenly the strange thrill already described, shot 
through him; then another, and another, in rapid succession, and the 
“demon of hasheesh had full possession of him.” He seemed to 
himself to expand to colossal size. His blood pulsed from the heart, 
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through uncounted leagues before it reached his extremities. The 
arch of his skull was broader than the vault of heaven. ‘The thrills 
which ran through his nervous system became more rapid and 
fierce, accompanied by sensations which steeped his whole being in 
unutterable rapture. Then came a series of visions. He saw the 
pyramid of Cheops, and ascending to its top, found that it was 
composed of huge plugs of Cavendish tobacco, which discovery 
threw him into an agony of laughter. Then he seemed to be sailing 
in a boat of pearl, over a desert whose sands were grains of shining 
gold, while the sky was filled with innumerable rainbows, the air was 
thick with delicious perfumes, and music, soft and entrancing, 
floated around him. This vision lasted but a few minutes, yet 
seemed to occupy years. Suddenly the vision changed, and he 
became a mass of transparent jelly, which the confectioner was try- 
ing to pour into a twisted mold. At this ludicrous idea he laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks, and lo, each tear became a loaf of 
bread rolling down on the floor before him. Then his sensations 
began to be painful. He felt a fierce internal heat. His mouth felt 
as dry and hard as brass, and his tongue seemed like a bar of rusty iron. 
He seized a pitcher of water, and drank long and deeply, but was 
not able to taste the water or even feel its coolness as he swallowed 
it. In agony indescribable, he stood brandishing his arms convul- 
sively, heaving sighs that seemed to shatter his whole being, and 
exclaiming, “ Will no one cast out this devil that has taken posses- 
sion of me?” 

Singular as it may appear, Mr. Taylor was all this time conscious 
of the fact that these visions were unreal, and that they were the 
effect of hasheesh. He did not for a moment lose his consciousness ; 
he was even able to appreciate in some degree the ludicrous scene 
when his American comrade leaped out upon the floor shouting, “ Ye 
gods, | am a locomotive!” and for the space of two or three hours 
paced the room, puffing and blowing after the fashion of a steam 
engine, and turning his hands at his sides, as if they were attached 
to driving wheels. When the Englishman began to feel the effects 
of the dose he retired to his own room, and afterward declined to 
relate his experience. Mr. Taylor continues thus: 


“ By this time I had passed through the paradise of hasheesh, and was 
plunged into its fiercest hell. ‘The excited blood rushed through my frame 
with a sound like the roaring of mighty waters. . . . It beat thickly in my 
ears, and so throbbed in my heart, that I feared the ribs would give way under 
its blows. I tore open my vest and placed my hand over the spot, and tried 
to count the pulsations ; but there were two hearts, one beating at the rate of 
a thousand times a minute, and the other with a slow, dull motion. My 
throat, I thought, was filled to the brim with blood, and streams of blood were 
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pouring from my ears. . . . . My body seemed to shrink and grow rigid, and 
my face to become wild. lean, and haggard. . . . Involuntarily I raised my 


hand to feel the leanness and ys of my face. O horror! the flesh had 
fallen from my bones ; it was a skeleton head I carried on my shoulders.” 


He clambered out upon the roof of the house, with a vague idea of 
dashing himself to the ground, but his mood changed, and he turned 
back to his room, and there sank down in indescribable distress and 
despair. ‘The fear came upon him that the poison had made him 
insane, and thus a new horror was added. ‘The locomotive, by this 
time, had run off the track, and the two experimenters lay in differ- 
ent parts of the room, T'aylor fast lapsing into stupor, and his com- 
rade fancying that he himself was dying. The spell lasted, in Mr. 
‘Taylor’s case, in its active stages, about five hours, and then he sunk 
into a “state of blank oblivion,” in which he lay a day and a night, 
and then awoke with a system utterly prostrate and unstrung, his 
brain still clouded with visions, and all around him dim and 
shadowy. ‘Thus he remained some days, without courage or 
energy to attempt anything, scarcely noticing any thing that took 
place around him, scarcely able to distinguish the real from the 
imaginary. 

The experience of the “ Hasheesh Kater,” whose book we have 
named at the head of this article, is the same in substance with that 
of Mr. Taylor. He commenced cautiously, and finally enjoyed the 
visions and raptures of hasheesh, and also had a taste of its horrors. 
‘The same nervous thrill announced the approach of the visions, and 
during their continuance there was the same exaggeration of time, 
by virtue of which a few minutes seemed to be years or even cen- 
turies. ‘The author of the volume repeated his doses, until hasheesh 
eating became a habit, from which, when he realized his danger, he 
escaped only after a hard battle for life. ‘The book, though some- 
what dreamy and poetical, is very well written, resembling in many 
respects, De Quincey’s “ Confessions.” 

In Dr. Livingstone’s “ Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa,” we find the following description of the negro mode 
of using the drug: 

“ The Batoka of these parts are very degraded in their appearance, and are 
not likely to improve either physically or mentally, while so much addicted to 
smoking the Mutokwane. They like its narcotic effects, though the violent fit 
of coughing, which follows a couple of puffs of smoke appears distressing, and 
causes a feeling of disgust in the spectator. This is not diminished on seeing 
the usual practice of taking a mouthful of water, and squirting it out together 
with the smoke, then uttering a string of half-coherent sentences, usually in 
self praise. This pernicious weed is extensively used in all the tribes of the 
interior. .It causes a species of frenzy, and Sebituane’s soldiers, on coming 
in sight of their enemies, sat down and smoked it, in order that they might 
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make an effective onslaught. I was unable to prevail on Sekeletu and the 
young Makololo to forego its use, although they cannot point to an old man in 
the tribe who has been addicted to this indulgence. I believe it was the prox- 
imate cause of Sebituane’s last illness, for it sometimes occasions pneumonia. 
Never having tried it, I cannot describe the pleasurable effects it is said to 
produce ; but the hasheesh in use among the Turks is simply an extract of the 
same plant, and that, like opium, produces different effects on different indi- 
viduals. Some view everything as if looking through the wide end of a 
telescope, and others, in passing over a straw, lift up their feet as if about to 
cross the trunk of a tree. The Portuguese in Angola have such a belief in 
its deleterious effects, that the use of it by a slave is considered a crime.”— 
Page 579. 

Hasheesh does not act in the same way upon all experimenters. 
M. De Saulcy, who has recorded the incidents of a Journey around 
the Dead Sea, speaks in no very complimentary terms of the drug: 

“ Hasheesh is an abominable poison, which we had the folly to take one New- 
Year’s day. We expected a delightful evening, but were nearly killed 
through our imprudence. I, who had taken the largest dose, remained insen- 
sible for about twenty-four hours, after which I awoke to find myself com- 
pletely shattered in nerves, and subject to nervous spasms and incoherent 
dreams, which seemed to last hundreds of years.” 


The whole history of hasheesh shows it to be a poison, the use of 
which, as an indulgence, is suicidal, and to experiment with which 
is dangerous in the extreme. Instances are not wanting to show 


that real insanity, in permanent form, sometimes results from it. 
Experiments have been tried in this country with the hateful thing, 
and the effects have shown that he who trifles with it, places himself 
upon the brink of an awful gulf, which tosses with lurid fires, and 
is haunted with all horrible shapes. 

Opr1uM is another cerebral stimulant, to which men resort for 
fictitious strength and vitality, and artificial excitement. Opium 
eaters are increasing in number among us. ‘They enter the drug- 
store and ask for opium pills, or laudanum, with the same sheepish 
look with which a professed temperance man goes with an oil can 
after brandy. In the towns and cities every apothecary can number 
his opium customers by tens and twenties. They generally fall into 
the habit by employing the drug as a medicine, to alleviate the tor- 
ment of some painful disease. In time it becomes a habit, and as 
they think, a physical necessity. ‘They learn to love the excitement 
which it produces, and they take it for the enjoyment, rejoicing, as 
a victim expresses it, that “happiness can be bought for a penny 
and carried in the waistcoat pocket ; and portable ecstacies may be 
had corked up in a pint bottle, and peace of mind be sent down in 
gallons by the mail coach.” 

Thomas De Quincey, the famous English opium eater, has fur- 
nished, in his “‘ Confessions,” valuable information in regard to the 
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effect of opium upon the mental action. Employed as a medicine, 
forty or fifty drops constitute an ordinary dose. But De Quincey 
had so accustomed his system to the use of the drug, that he could 
consume a quantity that would have killed ten men wholly unaccus- 
tomed to it. At one period his daily allowance was eight thousand 
drops. He would sit down by his table at night, with a lamp, a 
book of German metaphysics, a decanter of laudanum béfore him, 
and read, and drink, and dream wild, beautiful, and horrid dreams 
till morning came. These dreams were waking dreams, visions 
which the eyes seemed to behold, while reason still denied their 
reality. He often saw mountains, plains, rivers, seas, oceans before 
him; sometimes oceans paved with innumerable human faces, 
upturned to the heavens—faces imploring, wrathful, despairing, 
which “surged upward by thousands, by myriads, by generations, 
by centuries,” while the mind of the dreamer was “infinitely 
agitated, and surged, and tossed with the ocean.” He thus describes 
some of his horrible sensations: 

“T was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at by monkeys, by paro- 
quets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and was fixed for centuries at the 
summit, or in secret rooms. I was the idol, I was the priest, I was worshiped, I 
was sacrificed, I was buried for a thousand years in stone coffins, with mum- 
mies and sphinxes, in the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed with can- 


cerous kisses, by crocodiles, and laid, confounded with all unutterable slimy 
things, among reeds and Nilotic mud.” Page 118. 


Another of his dreams he describes in language far more sublime 
than anything in the books of the hasheesh eaters : 


“Tt commenced with a music which I now often heard in dreams, a music 
of preparation, an awakening suspense, a music like the coronation anthem, 
and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast march, of infinite cavaleades 
filing off, and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a 
mighty day, a day of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering 
some mysterious eclipse, and laboring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 
I knew not where; somehow, I knew not how; by some beings, | knew not 
whom, a battle, a strife, an agony was conducting —was evolving, like a great 
drama or piece of music, with which my sympathy was the more insupportable, 
from my confusion as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its possible issue. 
I had the power, and yet had not the power to decide it. I had the power, if 
I could raise myself to will it; and yet again I had not the power, for the 
weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
‘Deeper down than ever plummet sounded,’ I lay inactive. ‘Then, like a 
chorus the passion deepened. Some greater interest was at stake, some 
mightier cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms, hurryings to and fro, trepidations of innumerable 
fugitives, | knew not whether from the good cause or the bad; darkness and lights, 
tempests and human faces ; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female 
forms and clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, and then, everlasting 
farewells, and with a sigh the sound was reverberated ; everlasting farewells, 
and again and yet again reverberated, everlasting farewells. And I awoke in 
struggles, and cried aloud, I will sleep no more.” Page 124. 
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Thus he writes when the agonies of a shattered nervous system 
stretch him upon the rack; but when he looks only at the joyous 
beginnings of the opium intoxication, he breaks forth in the most 
extravagant laudations of the baneful drug: 


“O mighty opium, that to the hearts of poorand rich alike, for the wounds 
that will never heal, and for the pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel, bringest 
an assuaging balm. Eloquentopium, that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away 
the purposes of wrath, and to the guilty man, for one night, givest back the hopes 
of his youth, and hands washed pure from blood. . . . Thou buildest upon the 
bosom of darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, cities and tem- 
ples beyond the art of Phidias and Praxitiles, and ‘from the anarchy of dream- 
ing sleep,’ callest into sunny light the faces of long-buried beauties, and the 
blessed household countenances, cleansed from the dishonors of the grave. . . 
Thou hast the keys of Paradise, O just, subtile, mighty opium !” 


Thus, almost in the same breath, blessings the most extravagant, 
and curses the most bitter are bestowed on it. Here is the ecstasy of 
the first intoxication, the morbid flights of imagination hurried to the 
verge of insanity, mingled with the remorse ofa soul conscious of self- 
destruction, and yet hopelessly infatuated and enslaved, the nobler 
nature brought into bondage by the diseased appetites of the flesh. 

It may be remarked here, that the mind makes up its visions from 


its own materials. Whatever the memory contains of beautiful, hor- 
rible, and fantastic images, the frenzied mind revives and combines 
in a thousand ways, sublime, or grotesque, or terrible, giving the 
picture a clearness of outline and a vividness of coloring akin to the 
true testimony of the senses. ‘Those who have never heard of 
crocodiles, cockatoos, and pyramids, would see none, and no 
quantity of the drug could give De Quincey’s visions to those whose 
memories are not stored as was his, or who lack his native strength 
of imagination. A man of scanty ideas and no fancy might be as 
much exhilarated in the first stage of intoxication, and as miserable 
in the second, as was De Quincey ; but his fantasia would be narrow 
and common-place. Instead of soaring to an ideal Paradise, and 
reveling in its beauty, and afterward sinking into sublime horrors, 
he might possibly be regaled on unlimited quantities of visionary 
beef and beer, and then be kicked by a spectral boot. 

ALCOHOL is another cerebral stimulant, the use of which is only 
too well known. It constitutes the intoxicating principle of the vari- 
ous beverages which are capable of producing drunkenness. ‘The 
different varieties of brandy, rum, whisky, and gin, contain about 
fifty per cent. of pure alcohol. Wine contains from ten to twenty, 
and cider from six to twelve per cent. of alcohol. ‘The devotee of 
any one of these drinks often lays great stress upon the taste of his 
favorite; but this is often self-deception or hypocrisy. The charm 
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lies in the stimulating principle, which is essentially the same as 
that of hasheesh and opium. The real object sought is not the 
momentary pleasure felt while the liquid is gliding over the tongue, 
but the effect upon the nervous system. Alcohol, like the drugs 
already described, has power to send the blood bounding along its 
channels, and clothe the whole man with new force. It makes the 
tongue glib, it gives wings to the fancy, it makes the emotions more 
ready and powerful. 

While it thus resembles hasheesh and opium, it differs from them 
in this: it seems to lay hold principally upon another part of our 
nature. ‘I'he effect of the poisons mentioned is chiefly mental. 
Alcohol tends at once to the brain; but, speaking after the manner 
of phrenologists, it affects most the base of the brain. The man 
drunk with opium reclines upon his couch, and resigns himself to 
the contemplation of his visions. ‘The man intoxicated with alcohol 
is generally restless and noisy. His baser nature is easily roused ; 
and with small provocation he becomes irritable and cruel, sensual 
and reckless. Reason is stimulated less than the passions, and he 
dashes on, like a ship before the tempest, with every sail spread, 
the rudder broken, and the anchor gone. ‘The use of alcoholic 
stimulants is essentially degrading. ‘The man who is drugged with 
opium becomes a sort of insane poet, wild, visionary, but too much 
occupied with his dreams to be very dangerous. But alcohol stirs 
up the foul dregs of human depravity, while reason and conscience 
are dimmed and deadened; and thus the man drugged with alcohol 
usually becomes a miserable compound of brute and devil. Byron 
once declared that he found gin a great assistance to him in writing 
his works. ‘There is every reason to believe it. His poems, with 
all their wit and brilliancy, are malignant and sensual, and reek with 
Satanic inspiration. Scarce a thought morally grand can be found 
in them. Nota sentiment ever comes with balm to the sad heart and 
the wounded spirit; no word of his ever falls upon the ear of the 
tempted, like a voice from heaven, bidding him be strong for the 
right. Every line smells of gin, and gives abundant token of the 
animal passions which it is the peculiarity of alcohol to excite. 

He who besots himself with this debasing drug, deliberately 
dethrones reason, conscience, and all his better attributes, and 
declares that the animal shall rule the spiritual. There is a story 
that an evil spirit appeared to a monk, and made him believe that 
he was fated to commit one of three crimes, which were named to 
him, with the command to choose which he would. Two were gross 
sins. ‘The third was merely drunkenness, and this seemed so small 
a matter, compared with the others, that the hermit decided at once 
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in its favor. But when he awoke from his drunkenness he was filled 
with horror at the discovery, that, while under the power of alcohol, 
he had committed the other two sins also. The story is a fable, and 
yet it is true. Alcohol and human depravity are co-workers in evil 
deeds. Well do the panderers to every kind of vice know this fact. 
The theater, the gambling den, and the haunt of shame, rely upon alco- 
hol to blind the reason, and deaden the conscience, and rouse the 
passions of their victims ; and by its instrumentality, brutified, mad- 
dened, they are led as an ox to the slaughter. What instrument of 
evil is more potent and effective. Satan finds it the sceptre of his 
power, the right arm of his strength. Happy is he who has never 
bowed to this sceptre, nor set foot within the accursed realms of 
madness and lust over which it is swayed. 





Art. V—CHARLES LAMB. 


The Works of Charles Lamb; with a Sketch of his Life and Final Memorials. 
By Tuomas Noon Tatrourp. Two volumes. (12mo., pp. 555, 611. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855.) 


No writer is more truly a citizen of the age than the essayist. 
He sits as much at home among modern improvements as the 
engineer or telegraphic operator. He appears well in the daily paper 
or the gilt-edged volume. He stamps improvement on the brief 
intervals of business, and fringes the day’s toil with pleasing and 
useful thought. Being brief and frequent in his visitations, he seems 
to men much more practically a worker in their midst, than if he 
should say at once more than their time would allow them to hear 
or their interest wouid induce them to remember. Whether his 
visits are daily, like the sun, or annual, like the spring, his coming 
is welcomed as a blessing. 

The essayist, in the performance of his legitimate functions, is as 
eloquent as the orator, and is heard more widely. He is as chaste 
and imaginative as the poet, without confinement to poetical themes 
and numbers. He isas bewitching in his style, and as insinuating in 
his instructions, as the novelist, without dragging his reader through 
the intricate labyrinth of improbable narrative. He reaches conclu- 
sions as sage as the historian’s, without his solemn pomp and stately 
tread, without wafting his readers over seas of blood, to the firm 
landing of practical result. 

Among the most pleasant and original of English essayists 
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was ‘“ Charles Lamb of the India House.” His life, letters, essays, 
and poems, are comprised in two duodecimo volumes. In his busi- 
ness capacity as clerk at Leaden Hall, Lamb wrote, every year, 
several folios of manuscript “works,” consisting of the entries of 
sales and shipments. These voluminous productions have no readers. 
They paid better than the loftier labors of his genius; but all 
Lamb’s renown, as a literary man, rests on the two volumes which 
contain his létters and essays. 

Self-knowledge is the secret lock of strength with many authors. 
Taking their position upon the principle of the oneness of human 
nature, they look within themselves, and observe in miniature the 
attributes of universal humanity. Such writers are generally most 
true to nature. In fiction they seldom transcend the region of the 
probable. They usually have no great intricacy of plot, and few 
inversions, but present in fiction what seems a plain, unvarnished 
narrative of facts. 

The productions of such writers are best understood after a 
careful study of their lives. ‘To this class belongs Charles Lamb. 
In his writings he appears not as a mere abstraction, but a man in 
body, mind, and heart. Consequently it is well that one of the vol- 
umes which appear under Talfourd’s editorial supervision, is devoted 
to the Life and Letters. ‘They form a practical introduction to the 
Essays, which are better understood and more highly valued after the 
perusal of the foregoing Life. 

Charles Lamb was born in 1775. His father came up a little 
boy from Lincoln, and entered the service of Mr. Salt, a barrister 
of the Inner Temple. ‘To this gentleman he became, in the lan- 
guage of his son, “clerk, good-servant, dresser, friend, guide, stop- 
watch, auditor, treasurer.” Charles had the good sense never to 
become ashamed of his humble origin. His frequent allusions to 
his youth and parentage show that he was not at all affected by the 
prevailing snobbishness. 

When seven years old he had the fortune to become a scholar in 
Christ’s Hospital, an ancient school founded by that amiable and 
pious boy, King Edward V1. The scholars had the character of a 
distinct order among London boys. They were easily recognized 
by their blue coats, and a bearing dignified beyond their 
years. 

Charles was a boy of mark among his schoolmates. He had a 
feeble frame, a plantigrade walk, and a stammer in his speech. 
Being unfitted to join in the boisterous sports of his companions, he 
moved among them “with all the self-concentration of a young 
monk.” ‘The sweet spirit and studious habits of the “ gentle- 
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hearted Charles” won kindness and esteem from teachers and 
companions. 

Lamb’s stay at Christ's Hospital, though brief, was valuable, not 
only for the introduction it gave him to classical authors, but as the 
beginning of a life-long friendship with Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Though young Lamb’s talents pointed him out as worthy for the 
University, yet his stammering precluded his going to Cambridge 
on the foundation of his school. At the age of fourteen he com- 
pleted his life as a student. He spent three years as clerk in the 
South Sea House, and then obtained an appointment in the account- 
ant’s office of the Last India Company. Here he remained in con- 
stant employ for more than thirty years. Hours which were not 
spent in labor at the “ desk’s dull wood,” were enjoyed in “ browsing 
at will in the fair and wholesome pasturage found in a spacious 
closet of good old English reading.” 

At length came a calamity which threw its shadow over the 
whole of Lamb's remaining life. Mary Lamb, his sister, had, in 
several instances, manifested symptoms of insanity. These resulted 
in sudden and uncontrollable frenzy on the 22d of September, 1796. 
She siezed a knife which lay upon the table, and shrieking with 
madness, plunged it to the heart of her aged and infirm mother. 
Charles was at hand only in time to see the bloody tragedy com- 
pleted, and snatch the knife from his sister’s hand. Mary was sent 
to the madhouse, and soon recovered, but was subject to frequently 
recurring attacks of this dreadful disorder during all her life. 

Now comes one of the most touching and noble instances of self- 
devotion that the annals of literature present. Lamb resolved to 
devote his life to his sister. His “wanderings with a fair-haired 
maid,”’ who had already tenderly influenced his heart, were ended. 
With all the fervor of affection that ever dwelt in a brother’s heart, 
he took upon himself the watchcare of his sister. There is always 
gain to him who makes a conscientious sacrifice. Lamb did not lose 
his reward. In her lucid intervals few women were superior to 
Mary Lamb in goodness of heart and brilliancy of intellect. 
“Between the acts of the distressful drama,” Lamb’s house was 
illuminated by the presence of no ordinary woman. 

Half the first volume of Lamb’s works, consisting of selections 
from his letters, connected by a sketch of his life, was published soon 
after his death. In this there is no allusion to Mary’s insanity, 
which resulted in parenticide. As she survived her brother, it was 
feared that any allusion to her madness in the book, would have 
an unfavorable influence upon her. Hence every letter in which 
there was the merest mention of Mary’s malady was carefully 
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excluded. Charles could not be fully understood, nor his good 
traits made completely manifest without the disclosure of this part 
of his private life. After Mary’s death there was no longer a 
motive for withholding any facts; hence, in 1848, appeared “ Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb.” These occupy the latter half of the 
first volume in the recent edition of his works. Here is narrated 
the calamity of which mention has been made. Place is given to 
letters whose ‘personal allusions rendered their earlier publication 
improper. ‘The book closes with sketches of some of his compan- 
ions with whose society and friendship he was singularly blessed. 
The second part of the volume goes chronologically over the same 
ground as the former, but there is no tedious repetition. The 
interest of the “ twice-told tale” is unabated. 

Biographers of literary men complain of a lack of incidents. 
Lamb, in this respect, is no exception. For more than thirty 
years there are no events, apart from his literary labors, of more 
importance than a few removals from one house to another, and an 
occasional visit to the country. He went to his desk at ten in the 
morning, and returned at four in the afternoon. Visitors generally 
claimed his evenings. If they came not he devoted the precious 
hours to literary pursuits. Then were conceived and executed his 
happiest productions. No wonder that he loved the evening, with 
its pleasing associations, and exclaimed in his characteristic manner : 

“ Hail candle-light ! without disparagement to sun or moon, the kindliest 
luminary of the three—if we may not rather style thee their radiant deputy, 
mild viceroy of the moon! We love to read, talk, sit silent, eat, drink, sleep, 
by candle-hght. They are everybody’s sun and moon. This is our peculiar 
and household planet. Wanting it, what savage, unsocial nights must our 
ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and unillumined fastnesses!' They 
must have lain about and grumbled at one another in the dark. What repar- 
tees could have passed when you must have felt about for a smile, and hand- 
led a neighbor’s cheek to be sure that he understood it? This accounts for 
the seriousness of the elder poetry. It has a somber cast, (try Hesiod or 
Ossian,) derived from the tradition of those unlanterned nights. Jokes came 
in with candles. How did they sup? What a melange of chance carving 
they must have made of it !—here one had got a leg ofa goat when he wanted 
a horse’s shoulder—there another had dipped his scooped palm in a kid-skin 
of wild honey when he meditated mare’s milk. There is absolutely no such 
thing as reading, but by a candle. We have tried the affectation of a book 
at noonday in gardens, and in sultry arbors; but it was labor thrown away. 
By the midnight taper the writer digests his meditations. By the same light 
we must approach to their perusal if we would catch the flame, the odor. It is 
a mockery, all that is reported of the influential Phebus. No true poem ever 
owed its birth to the sun’s light. They are abstracted works— 

‘Things that were born when none but the still night, 

And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes.’ 
Marry, daylight—daylight might furnish the images, the crude material; but 
for the fine shapings, the true turning and. filing, (as mine author hath it,) they 
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must be content to hold their inspiration of the candle, The mild internal 
light that reveals them, like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out in the sun- 
shine. Night and silence call out the starry fancies. Milton’s Morning Hymn 
in Paradise, we would hold a good wager, was penned at midnight; and Tay- 
lor’s richer description of a sunrise smells decidedly of the taper. Even ourself, 
in these our humbler lucubrations, tune our best measured cadences (prose 
has her cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of the drowsier watchman, 
‘ blessing the doors,’ or the wild sweep of winds at midnight.” 


Lamb’s Wednesday evenings were times of great interest and 
celebrity. Some of the most distinguished names of England were 
numbered among his “ Wednesday men.” ‘There was Hazlitt, the 
artist, the art-critic, and the author; there was Wordsworth, in the 
days when he had outlived the abuse of critics, and had grown to a 
world-wide reputation. Sometimes the wonderfully talented, but 
ill-starred Coleridge was present; then all, with taczt consent, list- 
ened to his matchless talk. These were times of great social enjoy- 
ment. In the happy moments of free conversation they gave one 
another more enjoyment than their works bestowed upon the world. 

Lamb, in his letters, was accustomed to complain at times of his 
labors at the India House, and his continual confinement at the 
desk. Yet at heart he loved his work. He saw in it the great 
blessing of independence. From sympathy with his poor literary 
brethren, who were at the mercy of the publishers, he dreaded 
dependence on these merchants in the wares of mind. ‘To his friend 

3ernard Barton, who proposed to throw off the trammels off the 
banking-house in which he held a clerkship, and rely on literature 
for subsistence, he wrote thus : 

“Tf you have but five consolatory minutes between the desk and the bed, 
make much of them, and live a century in them, rather than turn slave to the 
booksellers. Come not within their grasp. You know not, may you never 
know, the miseries of subsisting by authorship. It is a pretty appendage to a 
situation like yours or mine, but a slavery worse than all slavery to be a book- 
seller’s dependent, to drudge your brain for pots of ale and breasts of mutton, 
tochange your free thoughts and voluntary numbers for ungracious task-work. 
Keep to your bank, and your bank will keep you. I bless every star that 
Providence, not seeing good to make me independent, has seen it next good 
to settle me on the stable foundation of Leaden Hall. Henceforth I retract all 
my fond complaints of mercantile employments, and look upon them only as 
lover’s quarrels. I was but half in earnest. Welcome dead timber of the 
desk, that gives me life. A little grumbling is wholesome medicine for the 
spleen, but in my inner heart I do approve and embrace this our close but 
unharrassing way of life.” 

We doubtless owe all the good things we have from Lamb’s pen 
to the fact that he entered into an employment early in life, and 
continued in it during his best years. With a merely literary life 
before him, he might have been at a loss how to employ his powers. 
The prospect of years before him, in which his whole work would 
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be to plan and execute literary labors, might have induced him to 
delay and indulge in mental epicurism until the time of golden 
opportunity was past. 

Lamb’s intervals of business were suggestive of literary labors. 
Having but short times to devote in this manner, his mind was 
quickened to intense activity. 

Some such anchorage as Lamb’s at Leaden Hall, would have been 
a blessing to-his great friend Coleridge. It would have saved him 
his early enlistment as a soldier, his brief service as a Unitarian 
preacher, his intellectually disastrous trip to Germany, his abortive 
plan of a colony in America, and above all, the slavery of his later 
years to opium. His literary labors would have been more contin- 
uous, and more fruitful of good results. Lamb’s genius was not of 
so high an order as that of Coleridge ; but having a useful and steady 
employment during the most of his life, and doing besides some 
excellent literary labor, he was a more successful man than his great 
friend. 

Notwithstanding the good there was in his clerkly labors, after 
more than thirty years spent in such service Lamb sighed for 
release. At length itcame. In 1825 his liberal-minded employers 
granted him an honorable dismission from their service, with a 
pension of $2,500 per annum. Though Lamb had found the 
writing of ponderous volumes at Leaden Hall no very pleasant 
labor for a literary man, yet they yielded a better revenue than 
romances or poems. 

Lamb was for awhile almost bewildered by his newly found 
liberty. Ile could hardly be assured that it was not a dream. He 
rejoiced like a man who had suddenly found great treasure. He 
congratulated himself that from that time one year, for purposes of 
his own, would be as long as three before. 

After the first excitement had passed, Lamb was not happier for 
the change. “He lost the grievance on which he could lavish all 
the fanciful exaggeration of a sufferer, without wounding the feelings 
of any individual, and perhaps the loss was hardly compensated by 
the listless leisure which it gave him.” Ina letter to Barton he 
expresses some weighty sentiments in favor of labor. “I assure 
you no work is worse than over-work. The mind preys on itself, 
the most unwholesome food. I bragged formerly that I could not 
have too much. Ihave a surfeit; with few years to come, the days 
are wearisome.” 

But a small part of Lamb’s literary labors were performed after 
his departure from the India House. Literary men should have on 
the working habit all the time. If they do not labor continuously 
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in literature, then some other good employment should come in to 
occupy the vacant hours. If the life is one of leisure, and labors of 
the pen occupy only such times as whim and taste may dictate, 
there is danger that they will be deferred until they degenerate into 
mere drudgery. 

There are too many who are willing to be slaves. They wait 
until necessity, sternest of task-masters, shall come and drive to 
duty. Poverty, cold, and hunger have often been the best friends 
of literary men. 

Retirement from business is one of the most disastrous steps 
that can be taken by a man whose mature years have been actively 
employed. If he does not find something to occupy his thoughts 
the years will drag heavily away. Worse than this, he will decline 
toward dotage from the day of his retirement. 

Heaven spared Lamb such a fate by calling him away from his 
leisure before it had occupied many years. He died, greatly 
regretted, in 1834. No literary man has been lamented by a larger 
number of personal friends. His vivacity of spirits, which existed 
through all his afflictions, and his warmth of affection, endeared him 
to all with whom he came in contact. 

Lamb’s letters form a very interesting portion of his works, and 
assist much in forming an estimate of his character. Talfourd 
claims little credit to himself for the volumes he presents. He says 
his work as a biographer was merely to connect the letters by a 
slight thread of narrative. 

When the friends of a literary man have had the affection and 
forethought to preserve his letters, there is no lack of materials for 
his biography. Nowhere else are to be found such transcripts of a 
man’s daily life as in his letters. His conversation, in the attempt 
to overleap the barrier of distance, takes a permanent form. Every 
man becomes his own Boswell. His memory, his fancy, his reason 
play and work at will upon the epistolary sheet. Not being 
intended for the public eye, they convey the frank unbosomings of 
friend to friend. A man becomes an autobiographer without incur- 
ring the odium of one who presumes to herald his own exploits. 

There is sometimes difficulty in discovering a writer’s personal 
character from his great works, which he designed should stand for 
the inspection of mankind; but his letters, containing his private 
thoughts, his deepest feelings, his confidential words, form life-like 
pictures of the man. Letters display the character more effectually 
than actions. ‘he latter are feeble and imperfect manifestations of 
thought ; they are hierogliphics sometimes hard to be understood. 
Words are the true vehicles of thought. In letters, as in conversa- 
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tion, words are used in their legitimate office. They are so grouped 
as to give the best picture of the actual state of the writer. True, 
when one writes to a distant friend the news may become stale and 
the facts untrue by the time the letter reaches the correspondent, 
yet the epistle still remains a correct exponent of the state of things 
at its date, which no changes in after times can render false. Years 
after the writer is dead, when the reader finds his letters in the 
biography, he welcomes them as just as correct and timely intelli- 
gence from his hero, as if the slow mails had brought him an epistle 
a little out of due time. 

Lamb as a letter-writer might be made the subject of a long 
article. His letters were not written as drudgery, nor were they 
tortured from him by a conscience upbraiding him for the long time 
suffered to elapse since his correspondent’s last favor. They were 
the expressions of a heart seeking after sympathy—of a mind aspiring 
after appropriate companionship. His business threw him into the 
society of persons with whom he could not sympathize. “I have 
not,” said he in an early letter, “ one truly elevated character among 
my acquaintance, not one but undervalues Christianity. I gain 
nothing by being with such myself. We encourage one another 
in mediocrity.” At another time he wrote of himself: “Slow of 
speech, and reserved of manner, no one seeks or cares for my society, 
and I am left alone.” 

He found relief in correspondence with Coleridge. Gradually 
other names were added to the list of correspondents, which com- 
prised such men as Southey, Wordsworth, and Hazlitt. This cor- 
respondence presents a pleasing literary history of the times, and is 
deeply interesting, as giving a view behind the scenes, where were 
held the rehearsals for those great productions which have won the 
attention of the world. 

Lamb had other correspondents of less note, whose chief honor in 
the literary world is that of being named as the recipients of such 
excellent letters. The epistles addressed to these are, if possible, 
more interesting than those to his more celebrated friends. There 
is the same depth of good feeling, the same brilliancy of thought, 
the same playfulness of humor, with more direct address, and more 
liberty of speech. ‘To Mr. Manning he writes thus: 


“ While I think of it let me tell you we are moved. Don’tcome any more 
to Mitre-Court Buildings. We are at 34 Southampton Buildings, Chancery- 
lane, and shall be here till about the end of May, then we remove to No. 4 Inner 
Temple-lane, where I mean to live and die; for I have such a horror of mov- 
ing that I would not take a benefice from a kingif I was not indulged with non- 
residence. What a dislocation of comfort is comprised in that word moving ! 
Such a heap of little nasty things after you think all is got into the cart; old 
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dredging-boxes, worn-out brushes, gallipots, vials, things that it is impossible 
the most necessitous person can ever want, but which the women, who preside 
on these occasions, will not leave behind if it was to save your soul; they’d 
keep the cart ten minutes to store in dirty pipes and broken matches to show 
their economy. Then you can find nothing you want for many days after you 
get into your new lodgings. You must comb your hair with your fingers, 
wash your hands without soap, go about in dirty gaiters. Was I Diogenes, I 
would not move out of a kilderkin into a hogshead, though the first had 
nothing but small beer in it, and the second reeked claret !” 

Lamb’s letters are free from formality and affectation. ‘They are 
far from being formed on the models found in the “ Complete Letter- 
Writer.” The circumstances of the moment, the taste of the writer, 
and the character of the correspondent, determined the form and 
style of the letter. Lamb had no stereotype plates for his letters, 
and on this account they are more worthy of such apparatus now that 
their author will make no more changes in them, now that they are 
attracting the attention of readers in both hemispheres, who will 
repeatedly call for new editions. 

Lamb wrote poetry, but his poems are neither numerous nor 
widely known. He was not endowed with the highest order of poetic 
genius. In the power of invention and execution he was inferior 
to his correspondent the author of the “ Ancient Mariner.” He had 
no Byronic fury in his style. He fully sympathized with his 
friends the “Lake Poets,” but never aspired to a name among 
them. He wrote no poem that at once found access to the hearts of 
men, becoming an indispensable part of the world’s current literature. 

The subjects on which Lamb wrote poetry were trivial. They 
are seldom of any public interest. He had an abhorrence for 
Albums, and did not hesitate to express it, yet he could not refuse 
his fair friends. ‘“ Album verses” occupy a large part of the table 
of contents. 

Lamb published his first poems in a small volume with those of 
his friends Coleridge and Lloyd. His motive was thus expressed : 

“T want them printed to get rid of them; for while they stick, bur-like, to 
my memory, they tempt me to go on with the idle trade of versifying, which 
I long, most sincerely I speak it, I long to leave off, for it is unprofitable to 
my soul; I feel it is; and these questions about words, and debates about 
alterations, take me off, I am conscious, from the proper business of my life.” 


A peculiarity of these poems is brought to view in the following 


extract from one of his letters: 
“ Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge, or rather, I should say, banish elaborate- 
ness, for simplicity springs spontaneous from the heart, and carries into day- 
light with its own modest buds, and genuine sweet and clear flowers of 
expression. I allow no hotbeds in the garden of Parnassus.” 


Many of Lamb's poems are very touching and effective. They 
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steal quietly into the heart, fix the attention, and enlist the sympa- 
thies. The following, which are the closing lines of a little poem 
on the death of a young Quakeress, never fail to arrest the reader’s 
attention. He stops to read them again and again, and dwell on 
their singular sweetness : 

“ My sprightly neighbour, gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 


Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning, 


“ When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning ?” 

Sometimes in his sonnets the reader finds a broad, deep thought 

expressed with great felicity, as the following: 
“ Tis man’s worst deed 
To let the ‘ things that have been’ run to waste 
And in the unmeaning present sink the past.” 

Lamb’s greatest and best productions are his Essays, written 
with the celebrated signature of “ Elia.” Here he has distinguish- 
ing excellence. The style is evidently formed on that of the old 
authors, yet it has all the originality and freshness necessary to the 
time in which he wrote. ‘The author passes and repasses over all 
the steps from deep sadness to the utmost gayety. ‘The humorous 
predominates, yet no buffoon ever makes his appearance on the 
stage. We see only the good-natured man, with eyes open to behold 
all things passing about him, with a word of encouragement to the 
unappreciated good, with a tear of sympathy for the afflicted, a 
smile of approbation for the well-doing, and a good-humored laugh 
for whatever fault or folly deserves such salutation. How delicately 
are pleasantry and pity commingled in the extract we give from 
“ A Complaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis!” 

“Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, are the beggar’s robes, and 
ap apes insignia of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, the suit in which 

e is expected to show himself in public. He is never out of fashion, or limp- 
eth awkwardly behind it. He is not required to put on court mourning. He 
weareth all colors, fearing none. His costume has undergone less change than 
the Quaker’s. He is the only man in the universe who is not obliged to study 
appearances. The ups and downs of the world concern him no longer. He 
alone continueth in one stay. The price of stock or land affecteth him not. 
The fluctuations of agricultural or commercial prosperity touch him not, or at 
worst but change hiscustomers. He is not expected to become bail or surety 
for any one. No man troubleth him with questioning his religion or politics. 
He is the only free man in the universe.” 

Lamb is apparent in all he wrote as having no sympathy with 
hypocrisy and falsehood. When a little boy, as he and his sister 
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were wandering through the churchyard, reading the eulogistic epi- 
taphs, he stopped suddenly and asked, “ Where do the naughty people 
lie?” This question contained a pointed criticism on the insincerity 
of indiscriminate praise. The same spirit obtained wider and more 
emphatic utterance in after years when he wielded the essayist’s 
pen. He did not set himself up as the censor of society ; he was by 
no means a cynic or a grumbler, yet he never feared to speak man- 
fully and freely in favor of the truth. 

Lamb did not draw so largely on the field of imagination as on 
that of experience, over which thoughts were led by a sprightly 
fancy. There is practical philosophy as well as frankly expressed 
personal experience in this : 


“ Not childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, never feels practically 
that he is mortal. He knows it, indeed, and if need were, could preach a 
homily on the fragility of life; but he brings it not home to himself, any more 
than in a hot June we can appropriate to our imaginations the freezing days 
of December. But now, shall I confess a truth? I feel these audits but too 
powerfully. I begin to count the probabilities of my duration, and to grudge 
at the expenditure of moments and shortest periods, like miser’s farthings. In 
proportion as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count upon their 
periods, and would fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great 
wheel. I am not content to pass away ‘like a weaver’s shuttle.’ Those met- 
aphors solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught of mortality. I 
care not to be carried with the tide that smoothly bears human life to eternity ; 
and reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. Iam in love with this green 
earth ; the face of town and country ; the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the 
sweet security of streets. I would set up my tabernacle here ; I am content to 
stand still at the age to which I am arrived—I and my friends: to be no 
younger, no richer, no handsomer. Any alteration on this earth of mine, in 
diet or in lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. mA household gods plant a 
terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up without blood. They do not wil- 
lingly leave Lavinian shores.” 

Lamb had no profound religious experience. In their youth 
he and Coleridge were zealous Unitarians, and ardent admirers 
of Dr. Priestley. In later years they grew up to a perception of 
their error, and embraced the great and fundamental doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Coleridge having written to his friend, “ You are a temporary 
sharer in human misery that you may be an eternal partaker in the 
Divine nature,” Lamb gently expostulated with him, and wrote 
thus : 

“ Man, full of imperfections at best, and subject to wants that momentarily 
remind him of dependence ; man, a weak and ignorant being, ‘ servile ’ from his 
birth to all the ‘skiey influences,’ with eyes sometimes open to discern the 
right path, but a head generally too dizzy to pursue it; man, in the pride of 
speculation, forgetting his nature, and hailing himself the future God, must 


make the angels laugh. Be not angry with me, Coleridge, I only wish to 
remind you of that humility which best becometh the Christian character.” 
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Lamb’s humility arose from a careful and correct view of himself 
and his failings. Here he was almost a Christian. A step further 
would have admitted him to the richest experiences of Christianity. 
“ My former calamities,” said he in an early letter, “ have produced 
in me a spirit of humility and a spirit of prayer. I want more 
religion.”’ He did not, however, make those attainments in Chris- 
tian life for which such sentiments gave grounds to hope. The 
reason may be discovered in his lack of religious society. None of 
those with whom his circumstances brought him in daily contact, 
were spiritually minded. He wrote thus to Coleridge: “ Wesley, 
(have you read his life?) was he not an elevated character? Wesley 
has said, ‘ Religion is not a solitary thing.” Alas! it is necessarily 
so with me, or next to solitary.” 

When Christians cause their religion to have so small a place in 
their daily business and conversation, it cannot be urged seriously 
against the essayist that he does not directly inculcate religion. It 
seems obtaining a good result if not a word is written which can be 
construed against the great cause of Christ. 

The secular press, and merely literary men, take no lead in the 
ways of religion. Their status in this respect is determined by the 
condition of society. In times of indifference and infidelity the lit- 
erary essay carefully excludes all words that would betray a Gallilean 
origin, if it goes not with Peter to the length of denying all knowl- 
edge of Christ. When society is careless the political newspaper has 
no room for religious intelligence; but when the minds of all are 
aroused on the momentous question, and there is a spirit of revival 
throughout the land, column after column is devoted to “ The Great 
Awakening.” 

As society takes step after step in the great work of purification 
and transformation, polite literature, as well as all arts and sciences, 
will become more spiritual, and will stand forth as handmaids to 
Christianity. 





Arr. VL—WYOMING. 


Wyoming ; its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic Adventures. By GrorcE 
Peck, D.D. With Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 430. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1858. 


Wyomine is the Arcadia of America. 1t sustains almost as classic a 
relation to these Northern States as that pastoral province did to the 


ancient Peloponessus. A more profoundly interesting spot is scarcely 
to be found on the face of the whole land. The name is understood 
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to be acorruption of the Indian word Maughwauwame which sig- 
nifies “ THE GREAT PLAINS.” ‘These plains must, human agency 
apart, have presented a scene of unparalleled fertility and pleasant- 
ness. ‘he valley proper is not far from twenty-one miles in length, 
with an average width of about three miles. On either side of it 
there are lofty hills, and the Susquehanna, flowing through the 
extent of the vale, divides it into two unequal and varying parts. 

Judging from existing facts, there is certainly much plausibility 
in the theory that this valley was once the bed of a lake, the waters 
of which, by some violent disruption of its lower banks, (at what 
period no one can conjecture, ) were drawn off and allowed to escape 
to the ocean. At any rate, aquatic deposites are diffused over the 
surface of the bottom lands, particularly along the banks of the river, 
thus rendering the soil surpassingly rich and productive. When the 
eyes of civilized man first looked upon it, the sight was enchanting. 
Lovelier or more luxuriant vegetation never ornamented the bosom 
of the earth. The wilderness, almost without a figure, blossomed as 
the rose. Atleast, so thought the New- Englanders, when, after a 
tedious journey through the intervening trackless wilds, they first 
gazed upon it from the tops of the surrounding hills. 

The streams were then filled with fish, and the woods with game; so 
that here the red man disported himself in a sort of paradise. Here 
his forefathers, from immemorial generations, had lived in plenty; 
and here he expected his posterity would live to the end of time. 
Little, indeed, did he imagine that he and his were destined so soon 
to be superseded by the “pale faces.” 

But a single century has produced surprising changes. Not only 
have the native tribes disappeared, but the valley now teems with a 
busy population. The plow and the sickle have taken the place of 
the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. These lands have been found 
fully equal to the highest hopes of the white men who first visited 
them. It has been practically demonstrated that they are well 
adapted to the growth of almost every species of grass, and grain, 
and root, and fruit produced in the Northern and Middle States. 
Besides, in the process of development, it has been found that Wyo- 
ming contains one of the richest basins of coal in North America, if 
not in the wide world. This coal underlies the whole valley, and 
completely flanks the adjacent hills. And, what should certainly be 
regarded as a most remarkable, if not really providential coincidence, 
rich beds of iron ore have been discovered in almost immediate j 1x- 
taposition with these anthracite deposites, the latter furnishing the 
ready means for putting the former into a shape suited to the higher 
purposes of civilization. ‘The valley is now connected by railroad 
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and canal with other parts of our country, so that its rich treasures 
can be readily sent abroad, while those who may wish to look in upon 
these beautiful plains, or to go out from them, have every facility for 
easy personal transit. With these extraordinary advantages, Wyo- 
ming can hardly fail to become, at no distant day, if indeed it be 
not now, one of the richest interior portions of our empire. 

Religion has prospered here. Missionary enterprise opened the 
way into thése secluded regions. Probably the first white man who 
ever set foot upon the soil was that apostle of the Unitas Fratrum, 
Count ZINZENDORF, who crossed the Atlantic with a sole view to 
teach the red man the way to heaven, and who, in 1742, with his 
interpreter, erected his tent near the principal Indian village. From 
that day to this God has not been without a witness in Wyoming 
Valley. Churches have been formed, and places of worship erected. 
The stringent moral views of New England have, ab origine, exerted 
a controlling influence over the habits of the people. Order and 
morality have held a decided preponderance, while science and 
letters have been more or less cultivated. ‘Though the very copious 
influx of a foreign population, drawn hither by the mineral discov- 
eries of the valley, has doubtless retarded rather than promoted 
the advancement of intelligence and virtue, still social polish and 
evangelical religion are prominent characteristics of the Wyoming 
community. 

But this state of things has not been reached without serious 
conflict. Long before the valley was visited by white men, the 
native tribes themselves contended with each other for the posses- 
sion of lands so fertile, streams so full of fish, and forests so abound- 
ing in game. Hence, wars were frequent, protracted, and bloody. 
No occupant tribe, could, indeed, hope long to escape the encroach- 
ments of either cupidity or envy. It is not wonderful, then, that 
the pale faces were anything else than welcome visitors. A few 
might have been tolerated, but the presence of numbers at once 
awakened suspicion. What could these interlopers want but to “take 
away both their place and nation?” This could not, of course, be 
submitted to; and especially as resistance was deemed to be a dic- 
tate, as well of patriotism as of domestic security. ‘The advances 
of civilization must therefore be repelled at the very outset, and the 
white man taught to keep at a proper distance. Aggression and 
retaliation soon became the order of the day. If the pale faces 
were captured, tortured, driven back, (as, alas, they often were,) it 
was only to rally again in still greater numbers, and to renew 
the coptest with a more vigorous hand. ‘Thus matters went 
on, victory alternating from one, side to the other, until finally 
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the New Englanders were evidently gaining a permanent lodg- 
ment. 

And now a new element was infused into the cup of their suffer- 
ings. ‘They claimed proprietorship of Wyoming under a charter 
given to the Plymouth Company, by James the First, from which 
company Connecticut held her title, a title which had been formally 
confirmed by the king. But some fifty years after granting the 
above charter to the Plymouth Company, through forgetfulness, or 
something less honorable, the crown granted another charter to 
William Penn, which covered a portion of the grant to Connecticut, 
including the rich and inviting Valley of Wyoming! Hence, both 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania not only cla:med it, but both deter- 
mined to hold it. ‘The consequences were, civil processes, domestic 
feuds, and sanguinary conflicts. ‘The poor “ Yankees” were in a 
sad predicament. As if the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the 
savage were not sufficient to effect their utter destruction, the heirs 
of the peace-loving Penn must take part in the war of extermina- 
tion! Thus the contending parties went on, biting and devouring 
one another, until they were well nigh consumed one of another, when 
the occurrence of the Revolutionary War somewhat changed the rela- 
tive position of the combatants. Between the “ Yankees” and the 
“ Pennamites” (so the parties were called at the time) there was an 
informal truce, while the merciless savage was taken into alliance 
with tyrannical Britain. 

And now began the reign of terror. Never perhaps since Jerusa- 
salem was sacked by the Romans, have greater atrocities been per- 
petrated, or has innocent blood been shed with more ruffian wan- 
tonness. ‘The deeds of darkness connected with the descent of 
Butler and his savage myrmidons into the Wyoming Valley, in the 
summer of 1778, stand out by themselves in the annals of war. 
Little regard was had to either age or sex. ‘The rifle, the bayonet, 
the spear, the tomahawk, dealt all but indiscriminate death throughout 
the ill-fated valley. At least, what was not effected by the hand of 
violence, was sought to be consummated by the more cruel process 
of starvation. ‘lhe wonder is that so many should have escaped. 
Utter destruction seems to have been the object; so that if the 
slaughter was not universal, the exception should be credited to 
anything else than the humanity of the invaders. Pity was a total 
stranger to their bosoms, and justice knew them not. ‘The only 
excuse offered by the leader of this motley band was, that he could 
not restrain his Indian allies ! 

Nor did the termination of the revolutionary conflict bripg peace 
to Wyoming. War seemed to be her inalienable inheritance. ‘The 
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Pennamite quarrel was recommenced, and again pushed to a bloody 
issue. Many lives were lost, and much suffering was inflicted. One 
cannot look back upon this fratricidal conflict without the most pain- 
ful emotions ; and especially as the lovers of peace and fair dealing 
would be glad to think that the ruffianism inflicted upon Kansas 
never had anything like a precedent in the history of our nation. 
An arbitration was, however, finally agreed upon; and thus the dif- 
ficulty was arranged by giving the territory, politically, to Pennsyl- 
vania, and the personal ownership of the specific lands to the parties 
occupying them under the Connecticut title. This was doubtless 
the proper adjustment. It sacrificed no individual right, and it 
placed Wyoming under convenient civil jurisdiction. Thus the 
obstinate Yankee became a good Pennamite, while all parties were 
cemented together in one common brotherhood. What a pity this 
delighful consummation might not have been reached a long time 
before! Its happy effects may now be seen in the unparalleled 
prosperity of our glorious valley. 

It is not wonderful that a portion of our country so rich in itself, 
and so thrilling in historic reminiscences, should have excited extra- 
ordinary attention. It would be surprising had it been otherwise. 
The bards of the Revolution embalmed it in song, and Campbell’s 
Gertrude has made it classic ground. The fame of it has “gone 
out into all the world,” and no American tourist can be regarded as 
having completed his task until he shall have visited Wyoming. 
So much has been said of it, indeed, as well by the historian and the 
journalist as by the poet, that it would seem as if the theme must 
have been exhausted years since. Not so, however. In historic 
wealth, as in its own physical resources, Wyoming seems to be, if 
not absolutely inexhaustable, at least unexhausted. Neither Chap- 
man, nor Stone, nor Miner, each of whom attempted an elaborate 
history, has used up all the material. Nor have their deficiencies 
been supplied by the incidental allusions of those general histories of 
our country which have, from time to time, been written. Some- 
thing more was still wanting, and the book named at the head of this 
article happily supplies the desideratum. It not only corrects 
numerous errors in previous histories, but it opens veins that had 
never before been worked. It goes into specific detail, where others 
had only generalized. It gives us not only the plot, but the 
dramatis persone. The author enables us to see not only what 
has been done, but who did it, and how they did it. His process is 
analytical rather than synthetical. Or, perhaps, taken altogether, 
the book may be more properly regarded as a happy mingling of 
both processes. First, the great leading facts in the history are 
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made to stand out in striking relief; and then the more prominent 
actors are presented in their several relations to those facts. For 
a task of this kind Dr. Peck has rare facilities. Conjugally con- 
nected with some of the principal actors in the drama, and long a 
resident in the valley, his opportunities for the personal collection 
and verification of facts are unequalled. ‘That he is both capable 
and trustworthy, it were needless to affirm. 

From a transient view it might seem as if the plan of the author 
were hardly consistent with either logical or rhetorical unity. It is 
so, however, only in appearance. ‘The details uniformly converge to 
a common center. However various the parts acted, all are easily 
and naturally referable to an unbroken and ever visible back-ground. 

The author’s style is admirably adapted to his theme. It is 
simple, chaste, perspicuous. ‘I'he reader is never perplexed to find 
out Dr. Peck’s meaning. His characters are always drawn with 
a life-like accuracy, and every new touch of his pencil adds some- 
thing to the picture. Though his panorama is ample, the eye easily 
sweeps the whole canvas, and readily detects the relative position and 
practical bearing of each separate actor. And the scene, once contem- 
plated, can never be forgotten. It writes itself as with a pen of 
iron on the tablet of the soul. One needs to read but a small part 
of the history in order to feel the full force of what the author says 
on page 69: 

“ Novelists and poets have strained their imaginations to render the scenery 
and the scenes of Wyoming enchanting to their readers, while facts and incidents 
have been sleeping here, or have been but partially understood, which are 
really more wonderful than the fruitful brains of .these writers were able to 
conceive. The truth, told without affectation, after the excitement of the 
strange scenes described have long since passed away, will be found to out- 
strip fiction in exciting interest.” 

We cannot give a proper idea of the book without transferring to 
our pages some of these “ scenes.” 

There lived on the bank of the Susquehanna, some eighty miles 
above Wyoming, an Indian woman, more properly a half-breed, 
called, by way of eminence, Queen Esther. Her real name was 
Catharine Montour. She was born and educated in Canada; her 
reputed father being governor of that province when it belonged to 
France. Her lineal connection, scarcely less than her education and 
personal accomplishments, gave her great consideration, both with 
the whites and her own people. She was much caressed in Phila- 
delphia, and mingled in the best society. But, after all, the savage 
predominated in her very nature. She was not only present at, but 
took part in the Wyoming massacre. Probably the very evening 
after the disastrous battle, July 3, 1778, she dispatched, with her 
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own hand, several white prisoners. The place of execution was 
bloody Rock, otherwise known as Queen Esther's Rock, situated on 
the top of a hill not far from the battle-ground. The rest of the 
narrative we give in the author’s own words: 


“Sixteen prisoners were arranged in a circle avound the rock in question, 
to be sacrificed by Queen Esther to the manes of a son who had been killed 
by a scouting party before the battle. According to a usage of savage war- 
fare, it was the right, if not indeed the duty, of the old queen to take sweet 
vengeance upon the prisoners who had fallen into her hands for the loss of 
her son. Armed with a death-mall and hatchet, she now assumes the office of 
executioner, according to the most approved Indian forms. The prisoners, 
one after another, were seated upon a rock, held by two strong Indians, while 
the priestess of the bloody rites which were performed upon the fatal altar, 
chanted a savage dirge or Indian war-song, and raising the death-mall with 
both hands, dashed out the brains of the helpless victim, or with one hand 
buried her hatchet in his skull 

“ This was a terrible tragedy ; but we are happy to know that there was one 
relieving circumstance connected with it. There were two men in that 
devoted circle possessed of strong will, iron nerve, and almost lightning agility. 
Lebbeus Hammond and Joseph Elliott were near each other, and their turn 
was about to come. Eleven had been sacrificed, and Hammond’s brother was 
seated upon the rock, and the ceremony was proceeding. Hammond's soul 
was stirred to the very bottom. As all eyes were fixed upon the bloody 
tragedy, Hammond, in a low tone, muttered, “ Let’s try.” In an instant 
they were both free: they had taken their keepers by surprise. With a 
sudden jerk and spring, the bloodhounds that held them were shaken off, and, 
like wild deer, they bounded down the bank. They expected to be shot dead, 
but such was the confusion of the moment that the Indians simply trusted to 
their legs. Elliott, in relating the story to a friend, who repeated it to us, said 
he was surprised they were not fired upon. Their line of flight diverged, a 
circumstance which the Indians did not perceive. Hammond steered for the 
river ; glancing his eye over his shoulder, he discovered that the Indians were 
shaping their course with the expectation of intercepting the fugitives in the 
direction of Forty Fort. He then turned still more directly up stream. He 
had not, however, proceeded far before a root caught his toe, and he was 
gg headlong down the bank under a tree-top with a thick foliage, where 

e immediately judged he would be more secure than he would be upon a 
run. When the Indians returned from the pursuit of Elliott, they scoured 
the hill-side in search of Hammond. As they were peeping here and there 
among the brush and old logs, he tried to hold his breath and keep his heart 
still, but in spite of him his breathing seemed to amount to a roar, and the 
beating of his heart to be like the pounding of a beetle. Once he thought 
they saw him, and for a moment his heart sunk. He was soon measurably 
relieved by observing that the Indians seemed to give up the pursuit as hope- 
less, and directed their course towards the fatal rock. 

“ Hammond remained in his place of concealment until all was still, and then 
swam the river, crossing Monocasy Island, and found his way to the fort at 
Wilkesbarre. There he found his friend Elliott. He had swum the river to 
the bar on the lower point of the island, and, he thought, all the distance under 
water, when, rising re the water, he received a shot in the shoulder which 
seriously disabled him. On reaching the opposite side of the river he provi- 
dentially found a horse, which he managed to ride, using the bark of a hick- 
ory sapling for a bridle. Here Dr. Smith dressed his wound, and the next 
morning he went down the river with his wife and child, in a canoe managed 
by a lad, and found sympathy among kind friends at Cattawissa. These two 
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brave fellows lived long to enjoy their well-earned reputation for good con- 
duct under the most trying circumstances.” Pp. 285-287. 

In less than two years from the date of the above, this same 
“brave” Lebbeus Hammond was a party to a still more heroic, if 
not equally tragic affray. On the morning of the 27th of March, 
1780, he went up the river from Wilkesbarre, in pursuit of his 
horse, and was stealthily captured by two Indians. ‘The same 
morning four other Indians took Mr. Thomas Bennet and his son, 
the latter a lad of some thirteen or fourteen years of age, who were 
plowing in a field not very distant, and who, with their captors, soon 
joined Hammond and his captors. The retreat of the Indians with 
their prisoners was rapid. Of the personal sufferings of the latter, 
from the moment of their capture to the time of their wonderful 
deliverance, we have not space to speak. For good reasons both 
Bennet and Hammond were specially obnoxious to the Indians. 
Of this they were fully aware. They had no doubt that their fate, 
could they not somehow escape what was intended for them, would 
be dreadful in the extreme. Indeed, they were given to understand, 
by the Indians themselves, that it would be so. On the third day 
of their captivity, being left a few rods behind by the Indians, who 
were at the moment in pursuit of a deer, they had a little time for 
consultation. The resolution to “break their bands asunder,” or 
to die in the attempt, was firmly made, though no definite plan of 
action was, or could be agreed upon. The Indians were successful 
in their hunt, and soon resumed their jonrney toward Wyalusing, 
crossing the Meshappen with their prisoners near the close of the 
day. But the particulars of the catastrophe must be given by the 
author himself: 


“ Having crossed the creek, and descended to the place of encampment near 
the Susquehanna, they built a fire under a shelving rock. While the Indians 
were seated around the fire, roasting and eating the meat of the deer, the 
leader of the party entered into conversation with Mr. Hammond. He spoke 
tolerable English, and seemed particularly free and communicative. He said 
he had expected to meet a large company of Indians at that place, but he sup- 
posed they had encamped further up the river. He then asked him various 
questions about the war. Would there be peace? Did the white men wish 
to make peace with the red men? He had been told so. Did he know 
Lieutenant Boyd? Hammond said he was intimately acquainted with him. 
In September, Boyd had been sent out with a reconnoitering party by Gene- 
ral Sullivan, in Genesee, and had been surrounded by a superior force, taken, 
and most barbarously tortured. The Indian said he led the party that took 
Boyd; and he further said, ‘ Boyd brave man—as good a soldier as ever 
fought against the red man.’ He said they tortured Boyd, cut off his fingers 
and toes, plucked out his eyes, etc., ‘ still brave Boyd neither asked for mercy 
nor uttered a complaint.’ Ah! ‘brave Boyd’ knew very well the character of 
the Indians. 

“ He then brought a sword and said, ‘ Thers Boyd’s sword.’ Hammond 
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took the sword, and discovered the initials of Boyd’s name stamped on the 
blade near the hilt. To the whole tale Hammond listened without expressing 
the slightest emotion, well knowing the consequences of the least manifesta- 
tion of the indignation which he felt burning in his bosom. 

“ When the Indians were ready to lie down, they pappoosed the prisoners, 
(fastened them down with poles laid across them, with an Indian on each end 
of the poles,) as on the preceding nights; then they drew their blankets over 
their heads and fell into a sound sleep. One only seemed to be on the watch. 
About midnight Bennet manifested great uneasiness, and asked to get up. 
He received for answer, ‘ Most day—lie down, dog.’ He insisted that he was sic 
and must get up. About one o’clock the Indians all got up and released the 
prisoners, allowing them to get up and walk about. Bennet brought wood and 
flung it on the fire. In about two hours all the Indians were snoring again, 
except the old watchman, and he commenced roasting the deer’s head, first 
sticking it in the fire, and then scraping off the meat with his knife and eating 
it. Finally the old fellow began to nod over his early breakfast. Hammond 
placed himself by an Indian axe,and Andrew Bennet, the boy, stood by the 
guns, which were stacked. Both watched the movements of Mr. Bennet, who 
was poking up the brands. He had ona long great coat, and as he came 
round near the Indians, took hold of a spontoon or war-spear, which lay by 
his side, and stepped back with the instrument covered by his coat, holding 
it in a perpendicular position behind him. When he had reached the right 
point behind the Indian he plunged it through him. The spontoon was so 
firmly fixed in the body of the Indian that Bennet was obliged to abandon it, 
and to use a gun and tomahawk during the rest of the fight. Hammond used 
the axe, dashing it into the head which was first lifted. ‘The old Indian who 


had given the account of Boyd’s massacre was the first to take the alarm. 
He yelled out ‘ Chee-woo! chee-woo !’ when Hammond buried the head of the 


axe in his brains, and he fell headlong into the fire. The next blow took an 
Indian on the side of his neck, just below the ear, and he fell upon the fire. 
The boy snapped three guns, not one of which happened to be loaded, but his 
operations made the Indians dodge and jump straight under Hammond’s axe, 
or the breech of a gun which old Mr. Bennet had clubbed, and with which he 
did terrible execution. A stout Indian undertook to secure a weapon by a 
rush upon the boy. He sprang upon him with the fury of a demon, his eyes 
seeming to blaze, when the brave little fellow swung the breech of a gun, and 
buried the cock in the top of his head. Just at that moment the only two 
Indians remaining alive, took to their heels, when Mr. Bennet, who could 
throw a tomahawk with the precision and force of any red-skin, picked up a 
tomahawk and let it slip, and it stuck in the back of one of them. The 
Indian turned round, being at about the distance of forty feet, and hallooed 
out * Whoo,” and the blanket fell from his shoulders, and the hatchet was left 
with it on the ground, he running off naked. 

“Tt was an awful struggle, but it was not long. A minute and a half or two 
minutes, and the work was done. Five of the savages were piled upon or 
around the fire, and two had fled badly wounded. There was a great contrast 
between the present appearance of the Indian camp under the rock, and that 
camp the evening before, when the blood-thirsty savage gloried in the barbarous 
deed of cutting off Boyd’s fingers and toes, and pulling out his eyes; and looked 
forward to, perhaps, the next night, when he would glut his savage vengeance 
in a similar manner upon the prisoners who were obliged to listen to the recital 
without the slighest expression of sympathy for their brave companion and 
friend. The prisoners were now free, and no time was lost. They supplied 
themselves with good moccasins from the feet of the dead and dying Indians, and 
took guns and ammunition for defense, and blankets for their protection from 
the cold, and fifteen minutes from the moment the last blow was struck they 
were upon the line of march for their home and friends.” Pp. 295-300. 
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The homeward journey of these self-liberated captives compre- 
hended an amount of suffering that human language cannot describe. 
Wet, cold, hungry, lacerated, exhausted, they did, nevertheless, 
reach home on the second day after their escape. That their 
families and friends were astonished and delighted to see them, it 
were needless to affirm. It was a sort of life from the dead. But 
if the reader would see more of this tragic history (and we can 
hardly suppose otherwise) he must avail himself of Dr. Peck’s more 
ample details. 

But though tragedy has a decided preponderance in the historic 
scenes of Wyoming, the mind is nevertheless occasionally relieved 
by something in the shape of comedy. Everything, by the unaltera- 
ble laws of nature, is rendered more striking by contrast ; nor does 
the principle fail here. Amid these scenes of blood and carnage, of 
deprivation and suffering, enough in themselves to appal and over- 
whelm the stoutest heart, something will now and then occur before 
which gravity itself is compelled to retreat. An instance or two will 
certainly please, even though they should not particularly profit the 
reader. ‘he author is giving an account of what followed the disas- 
trous battle of July 3, 1778, in which Mrs. Bennet, the wife of the 
heroic Bennet named above, is seen to act a conspicuous and most 
honorable part. He says: 

“ From the history, thus far, it will be seen that Mrs. Bennet was a woman 
of great spirit, and an unusual amount of physical strength, even for the times, 
She could stand being robbed by an Indian with a tomahawk in his hand, but 
she could not endure having her clothing pulled from her person by an Indian 
woman. A filthy squaw undertook forcibly to deprive her of one of her gar- 
ments, when the spirit of the Yankee woman, even by all the fearful cireum- 
stances by which she was surrounded, could not bow down. She drew her 


clenched hand and gave the old hag a blow in the face which felled her to the 
ground. The squaw, recovering, grappled the pale-facod woman, but was 
soon worsted in the struggle. It was an anxious moment with the friends of 
Mrs. Bennet who were present. Would she be tomahawked on the spot ? was 
the question revolved in every mind. ‘That question was soon settled by a 
roar of laughter from the Indians, one of them patting her on the back with 
the complimentary words, “ Good squaw.” The vanquished old thief then 


sneaked off wonderfully crestfallen.” 

The narrative, 4s given by Mrs. Myers, the daughter of Mrs. 
Bennet, then proceeds : 

“They took our feather-beds, and ripping open the ticks, flung out the 
feathers, and crammed in their plunder, consisting mostly of fine clothing, and 
throwing them over their horses, went off. A squaw came riding up with 
ribbons streaming from her head over the horse’s tail. Some of the squaws 
would have on two or three bonnets, generally backside before. One of them 
rode off astride mother’s side-saddle, that, too, wrong end foremost, and 
mother’s scarlet cloak hanging behind her, being tied at the back of the neck. 
We could not help laughing at the ridiculous figure she cut, in spite of the deep 
trouble which then all but overwhelmed us.” Pp. 164, 165. 
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But we must pause. ‘To transcribe what is specially interesting 
would be to copy the whole book. There is not a single page of it 
that will not be read with more or less interest. ‘The chapters 
entitled, ‘“ Colonel Matthias Hollenback,” “ Incidents of Adventure 
related by Mrs. Martha Myers,” “The Captive Girl, Frances Slo- 
cum,” “The Fratricide,” “The Capture and Escape of Jonah 
Rogers, Moses Van Campen, Peter Pence, and Abram Pike,” are 
replete with rare and most startling details. If the history of our 
country contains anything more truly remarkable, it has not fallen 
under our own observation. Either chapter, taken separately, is 
worth more than the price of the whole book. Nor should we omit 
to say that the pictorial illustrations, with which the volume 
abounds, are graphic and life-like. They add materially to the 
value of the performance. 

That the book should contain some minor errors is not wonderful. 
Indeed, it would be wonderful were it not so. Perfect typographical 
accuracy is among the most difficult things to be acquired in this 
imperfect state. ‘The Harpers are, we suppose, if not at the head, 
at least in the first class of publishers in the United States. But 
even they blunder sometimes. ‘There are, in the volume before us, 
instances of defective punctuation which not only obscure the sense 
of the author, but sometimes almost pervert his meaning. In the 
next edition, however, for we expect the book will be published for 
years to come, these little errors can be, doubtless will be corrected. 

Nor can we consistently close without calling the attention of the 
author himself to what strikes us as a very obvious error in one of 
his allusions to the Sacred Text. Speaking of the return of the 
Bennets and Hammond to their home in Wyoming, after their 
marvelous escape from the savages, he says, (p. 302,) ‘“‘ When they 
saw the last range of hills peering up in the distance, they, like Paul, 
when he saw the Three Taverns, ‘thanked God and took courage.’ 
The error consists in supposing that it was the sight of the ‘ Three 
Taverns’ that inspired the great apostle with gratitude and courage. 
lt is very true that, physically exhausted as St. Paul possibly was 
at the time, the prospect of rest and food might have been quite 
comforting to him. But the sacred historian certainly makes no 
such statement. He is giving an account of St. Paul’s journey to 
Rome, as a prisoner under Nero, and says: “ From thence,” that is, 
from Rome, “ when the brethren heard of us they came to meet us, 
as far as Appii-Forum and the Three Taverns: wHom, when Paul 
saw, he thanked God, and took courage.” (Acts xxviii, 15.) Now 
the simple question is, what is the natural, the proper antecedent of 
the personal pronoun “whom?” . To say that it was either Appii- 
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Forum, or the Three Taverns, would make sad havoe, not only with 
the grammatical construction of the language, but the evident mean- 
ing of St. Luke. It was the sight of these Christian “brethren,” 
some of whom went out to meet him as far as the Three Taverns, 
about thirty miles from Rome, and some as far as Appii- Forum, 
about fifty-one miles, that caused the apostle to thank God and take 
courage. ‘Thus understood there is great moral beauty in the 
statement. Paul was full of solicitude. He knew not what was the 
state of things at Rome. It was a query whether there was any- 
body there that would in the least sympatise with him. But his 
doubts were now at an end. Men who would come so far to meet 
and comfort him, could not be indifferent to his fate. Besides, the 
very fact that they were “brethren,” one with him in Christ, was 
full of comfort and encouragement. “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 

Dr. Peck is a first-rate Biblical scholar, and we have not the least 
idea he will ever think of vindicating the use he has made of the 
passage in question. He has not examined it, but has been led 
astray by popular misconstruction. The text is often quoted to 
prove that taverns, embracing, of course, their exciting refresh- 
ments, are very good things. The sight of three of them caused 
even an holy apostle to thank God and take courage! To decry 
taverns, therefore, is to disparage St. Paul! 

It is, in truth, to correct this popular error, rather than the dis- 
tinguished author of Wyoming, that these remarks are made. The 
Doctor himself would, we are quite sure, be among the last to give 
the least comfort or encouragement to “tavern hauniers.” Indeed, 
bis allusion is only incidental, and, in itself, could do no great harm. 
We notice it chiefly because we would not have this popular volume 
countenance, even by implication, “ viciousness of life.” 

We will only add, that whoever may wish to consult a graphic and 
reliable history of Wyoming, or whoever may desire to read some 
of the most exciting, and at the same time profoundly interesting 
narratives in the English language, will do well to make haste and 
procure the book of which we here take leave. 
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Art. VIIL—AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


. “Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church. 1858. 

2. “Thirty-Second Report of the American Home Missionary Society.” 1858. 
3. “Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Domestic Missions, Old School 

Presbyterian.” 1858. 

4. “Twenty-Sixth Report of the American Baptist Home Missionary Society.’”’ 1858. 

INDIAN missions constitute the first division of our native work. 
These were noticed in our first article, published in the April num- 
ber of the Review. 

The second department of native, or home work, is that among 
the English speaking population of our country, consisting of native- 
born citizens, and of emigrants speaking our language, ‘There is no 
country in the world where there is as much missionary work of this 
character as in our own, and the necessity for the faithful perform- 
ance of it is undoubtedly unmeasured and immeasurable. 

The present able missionary secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in the Report for 1858, says of these missions: “ This 
class of missions is at present the most valuable of all our missions, 
in the estimation of many of our most intelligent brethren. They 
receive a larger support than any other class, and always have. 
Though, like the domestic virtues, they are but little visible to the 
public eye, and, of course, too little appreciated and praised, yet they 
are really among the most noble and fruitful enterprises of the 
Church.” 

It is trite, but true, that our political institutions can abide and 
prosper only in the midst of an intelligent and Christian people. 
And unless we have greatly overrated the intelligence and virtue of 
American patriotism, it may be appealed to with the utmost confi- 
dence in behalf of this department of American missions. And the 
Church or missionary organization which will be American not in 
name merely, but truly American in spirit and work, seeking the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, first and chiefly on American soil, 
and among those in whose handsare the present and future political 
destiny and Christian character of our country, will have the cordial, 
general and efficient support of the American people. The Chris- 
tian conscience and political intelligence of our citizens may be relied 
upon for this result. ‘The history of the Church among us furnishes 
evidence of the truth of the above position. As we read that history 
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we find that, just in proportion as the various denominations have 
been truly American they have had the sympathy and support of 
the masses. Hence, perceiving this, we have the frequent appropri- 
tion of the name “American,” by organizations and institutions 
bidding for public patronage. Figures, in connection with our 
benevolent institutions, sustain this view of American preference 
for home work. During the depression and business stagnation of 
the past year, the funds of the American Board of Commissioners for 
loreign Missions decreased nearly forty thousand dollars, while 
the funds of the American Home Missionary Society fell off not 
quite four thousand dollars. 

The Baptist foreign missionary funds decreased some five 
thousand dollars, while the funds for the home missions of the 
same Church increased more than seven thousand dollars. We 
presume that the Methodist Episcopal Church has a stronger hold 
upon the multitudes in our land than any other, and we believe that 
one great reason for this is, that she is more American than any 
any other denomination; that she partakes more of the spirit, and 
has done more for the benefit of the country in which she had her 
origin. Her missionary funds have suffered but little during the 
crisis. She has no separate organization for home work, but appro- 
priates this year, from her general treasury, about one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand dollars to domestic missions. Thesefigures show 
that home work has a strong hold upon the hearts of the people. 

The importance of this department of missionary labor now under 
consideration, has been felt by the American Churches generally, 
and to a considerable extent engaged in. Much has been accom- 
plished and much is being accomplished. But it is a growing work ; 
it increases with an unparalleled rapidity, and keeps the hands of 
the Churches constantly filled to overflowing. This portion of our 
population not only multiplies by the natural increase of a young 
and vigorous nation, but by multitudes from England and Ireland, 
from which countries nearly all our English-speaking immigrants 
come. Scarcely a mission is begun in one of our cities and a 
depth of iniquity explored that does not lead to lower deeps ; or, if 
on our western border, that does not lead directly to another, and 
still another beyond. It is evident that our Churches are very 
much behind in this work at present, and we fear that the odds 
against them is annually increasing, from the rapid growth of our 
population and extension of our territory, and the diversion of our 
men and means to distant lands. 

Issuing from these open and opening doors are loud and earnest 
calls upon all our Churches for help; but in many, alas! too many 
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cases, the ery is unheeded and the door not entered. Our Churches 
seem to feel themselves justified, like priest and Levite, to pass by 
on the other side, and hasten away to Jerusalem, or Jericho, leaving 
their neigibor fallen, faint, and dying, without making any provision 
for him. 

About five hundred thousand dollars are annually expended by 
our American Churches in this department of our missionary work : 
five hundred thousand more of our missionary money could not be 
more wisely and advantageously appropriated, or more in accord- 
ance with what would be the general judgment of American Chris- 
tians, if home missions were as prominently presented to them as 
our foreign missions are. 

The justification so often urged in this connection, that the peo- 
ple are within the reach of the Gospel, is not true; and if it were it 
would not be a sufficient justification. The Gospel is not placed 
within the reach of these masses in our cities, and wanderers along 
our borders, for whom we plead. And if so, the Spirit of the Gos- 
pel is, and the necessity of the case is, “Compel them to come in.” 
They have positive claims upon us that have not been met. And 
it is not their personal salvation only that is jeopardized by this 
neglect ; they are enemies within one of the principal strongholds of 
Christianity; they are in a position greatly to weaken her forces 
and cripple her efficiency. We conceive it to be of the first import- 
ance to the world that a pure and powerful Christianity be main- 
tained in America. If American Churches were to do nothing 
more than this, they would contribute as much toward the conver- 
sion of the world to Christianity as all other Christian nations are 
now capable of doing. And if they do not this, their foreign efforts 
will be but pepper-corn contributions. We must do our own work 
at home well. God in his providence has called us to lay the found- 
ations of a great Christian empire, and we must see to it that the 
superstructure rest not on “wood, hay, stubble,” but upon “gold, 
silver, and precious stones.” 

In this department of the Church’s labor the great centers of popu- 
lation, our cities, demand particular attention. Most denominations 
have their city missionaries, visitors, and tract distributors. And the 
reports furnished from these scenes and sinks of sin are unsurpassed 
in appalling features by any from heathen lands. There is no iniquity 
deeper and deadlier, or half so dangerous to world-wide Gospel 
triumph as that found in our great cities, under the shadow of our 
church steeples. Indeed, only under their shadow, and in the 
midst of Christian civilization, can evil grow so virulent in nature, 
and to such giant proportions. It is folly, we repeat, to reply, that 
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being under the shadow of our church steeples they could, if they 
would, avail themselves of Gospel privileges. ‘They will not, they 
cannot. It is not expected that they will; it is not designed 
that they should. They are just as effectually excluded as if they 
dwelt amid rocks and valleys where the sound of the church-going- 
bell is never heard. No metaphysical disquisitions on ability, 
moral or physical, will avail to throw off from the Church the 
responsibility to provide for such. ‘These centers of population and 
wickedness are also centers of influence. Great cities are all power- 
ful in civil matters. Our national and Christian character and 
influence have been greatly impaired already from these sources, and 
the danger is constantly and fearfully increasing. 

We cannot enter in detail upon the moral condition of our cities ; 
it would lead us far beyond the limits we have prescribed to our- 
selves. We will adduce for the whole subject an extract from a 
leader in the Christian Advocate and Journal, August 27, 1857: 

“ New-York, what can we say of it? What but assert that its papal 
masses, festering amid our suburbs, are chargeable with much of its demorali- 
zation, and afford ready instruments for our native public villains. It is said 
there are one hundred and ninety-two churches in this city, which can accom- 
modate one hundred and forty-two thousand sitters, while five hundred thous- 
sand, or four fifths of our whole population cannot attend church, if they would, 
for want of seats. One of our most respectable papers, the New-York Courier 
and Inquirer, in a leader commenting upon the state of affairs in California, 
makes the following remarks upon the condition of New-York: ‘Our city is 
in a similar degree cursed with characters who neither fear God nor regard 
man. The assassinations, and murders, and assaults, and burglaries, and Tob- 
beries, which are every day and night occurring, as our police reports testify, 
and the flagrant frauds which are practised at every popular election, admon- 
ish us that we have the same identical class in our midst that at last drove the 
people of San Francisco to such desperation. Our ministers of the law, too, 
have been lax. Crime of the most aggravated type daily escapes detection 
and punishment. This is a matter of indignant complaint among all respecta- 
ble people. The feeling has become general that our executive officers, our 
police, and our prosecuting attorneys, and our justices, have been shamefully 
delinqnent in the discharge of their duties, and thus all the regular machine- 
ry of justice has sunk into discredit. Such a loss of confidence is in itself a 
great public calamity. It must be arrested or its ultimate result will be 
fearful.’” 

The statistics in this extract show the falsity of the plea that 
home is provided for, and hence we are at. liberty to go abroad. 
In the great metropolis of our country the Christian Churches 
have made provision but for one-fifth of the population to hear the 
Gospel. And it is from amid such destitution that the largest 
contributions are made for distant lands. ‘The extract also furnishes 
a dark picture of evils existing and dangers threatened—dangers 
which will inevitably ensue if the evils are not cured. And it is 
certain that the Christian religion is the only cure for the evils ; and 
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not to furnish the appliances, and bring its influence to bear 
upon these “festering masses,” is to jeopardise the existence of 
Church and State. How the Church can sleep upon the heaving 
bosom of such an earthquake of moral corruption, and fancy herself 
secure, and dream of doing duty and glorifying God by foreign 
conquests, is unaccountable. ‘lhe character and condition of New- 
York is but.a sample of our other large cities. And what is being 
done for New-York? And what is being done for our many cities, 
from Portland to New-Orleans, along our coast, and the hundreds 
on our river courses? We must confess that comparatively noth- 
ing is being done. Our few feeble city missions are almost a 
reproach to the wisdom and piety of the Church, when compared 
with the overspreading iniquity which they are to assuage. Nota 
single Church is sufficiently engaged in city work to justify her 
from the charge of permitting ‘souls to perish at her very door, 
without an effort to save them. And there are many surrounded, 
overwhelmed, and borne down amid these corrupt masses in our 
cities, who are groaning to be delivered; who are watching for the 
dawnings of hope, more than they that watch for the morning. 
They are the poor, “the poor whose destruction is their poverty.” 
Hundreds and thousands of these are not hardened in sin and 
hopelessly polluted, but are approachable and teachable, waiting for 
words of kindness and messages of mercy, who would if they could, 
and could if the Church would do her duty toward them, wait upon 
the Lord in the ordinances of religion, and become good Christians 
and good citizens. But for even a tithe of these she has not made 
provision. 

In this department of American Missions we include Irish Ro- 
man Catholics. This portion of our community demands the 
special attention of American Christians. They are here in vast 
numbers, and are constantly increasing. ‘There is no class of im- 
migrants whose influence is so great, and brought to bear so imme- 
diately and directly upon our political and religious institutions. 
And just so far as it is Roman, and it is a unit, it is anti- American, 
anti-Protestant, and anti-Christian. ‘lhis conclusion has been logic- 
ally and practically demonstrated, written with ink and written with 
blood. Henee it is the paramount duty of every American Prot- 
estant Christian to seek the destruction of Romanism on American 
soil. While as strangers and foreigners they should be received 
and treated kindly, they must be Americanized and Christianized, 
or they will remain, as all other Romanists, an picaatane adverse to 
our national and religious prosperity. 

It is true, alarmingly so to the Romish prteatiniedl that the gen- 
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eral influence of Protestantism, and the genius of our political 
institutions, have a powerful tendency to turn them aside from the 
superstition and slavery of Holy Mother; but these are not suffi- 
cient to make good Christians and good citizens of them. They 
must be brought under the direct influence of Scripture teaching to 
do this, which can be done only by American Churches devising 
and executing missionary labor for their special benefit. 

But what are the American Churches doing for this vast popula- 
tion in our midst, which, including all its members, others as well as 
Irish, is estimated by Thomas Darcy M’Gee, in an appendix to a 
“History of the Irish Settlers in America,” published in 1852, to 
be “nearer four than three millions.” It is impossible to reach 
accurate conclusions on this point; the statistics given in their own 
publications are very imperfect ; but we presume that the nominal 
Romish population, at the present time, in the United States and 
territories, cannot be less than four millions. Presiding over these 
four millions of foreigners, politically so to a very great extent, and 
entirely so religiously, there are about two thousand archbishops, 
bishops, mitred abbots, secular and regular clergy, whose will is 
supreme and goverament absolute. A glance at the list of the 
names of these Church dignitaries will tell the tale of their nativity 
and affinities. They run from Daly to Duffy, from Fagan to 
Flynn, from M’Alier to M’Swiggan, and from O’Beirne to 
O’Reilly, by scores and hundreds. They have also their convents, 
colleges, academies, seminaries, free schools, and asylums in large 
numbers, and are a well-organized and powerful element of opposi- 
tion; for we reiterate that Romanism is an enemy to our institu- 
tions, civil and religious. 

Now what are we doing as Churches to reach this vast population ? 
We have one lone star in this section of our dark sky. The 
“ American and Foreign Christian Union.” Its object is noble, 
Protestant, and patriotic. But it is a little one, and a feeble one 
among “the thousands of Judah.” ‘This “ Christian Union” is 
constitutionally set for the defense of pure religion; of religious 
liberty; of our public school system; of the proper tenure of 
Church property, and the protection of American citizens in their 
religious rites when abroad; all of which interests are endangered 
by Romanists here and everywhere. ‘To name these objects shows 
the danger of Romanism and the importance of this society, and the 
strong claims it has upon American Christians. This society 
employs only about one hundred missionaries to reach the entire 
body of Romanists in the United States and territories. We some- 
times, in order to make impressions in favor of foreign missions, 
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adduce figures to show the destitution. In this case we have sur- 
rounding us a community with one missionary to every forty thousand 
souls. We are aware that something more is done incidentally by 
the various Churches to reach this portion of our fellow citizens, yet 
how little compared with the extent of the field and the interests 
involved. 

But it is the Irish Romanists as speaking the English language, 
who come ‘directly into this department of the missionary work. 
‘These constitute the great bulk of English speaking Romanists 
in our country. And where are our Irish missions in America? 
Of the one hundred missionaries employed by the “ American and 
Foreign Christian Union,” not more than fifty of them labor with 
and for the Irish. How strangely inconsistent is this apathy for 
Ireland at home, with the efforts so lately made in our Churches for 
Ireland abroad. It is, however, consistent, we fear, with our gen- 
eral missionary operations. “ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” Or, according to the Irish proverb, “ Hills look green far 
off.” 

The difficulties in the way of access to Irish Romanists here, is 
urged as an excuse for doing nothing. But surely it cannot be 
greater in the United States than on their own green isle, and we 
hesitate not to give our money to reach them there. What a pity 
there should be such a lack of faith and interest in the home work ! 
Let the American Churches make an honest and earnest effort to 
reach the adopted Irishman before they conclude his case as hope- 
less. The Irishman is not so unapproachable as many suppose. He 
is warm-hearted, susceptible, and generous by nature. Impulsive 
and excitable, it is true, but let us excite him and move his impulses 
toward the good and beautiful. We believe there are more open 
avenues to the Irishman’s heart than to those which beat in the 
bosoms of other nations. We ought at this moment to have in every 
city of our land missions to the Irish. The kindness and good- 
will of Christianity should be exhibited to them in contrast with the 
hard-hearted simony of Romanism. Religious offices should be 
performed for them without money. If Protestant missionaries 
would be as diligent in their efforts as the Romish priests are, we 
should number our converts from among the lrish Romanists by 
scores and hundreds. And their misery surely appeals to us most 
piteously—their squalid poverty, dirty, destitute, ragged, hungry, 
oppressed condition, crowded into damp cellars and stifling garrets ; 
ignorant, intemperate, beaten, bruised, and wretched, morally and 
physically. No poor are so poor as the Irish poor, and there are 
more of them in proportion to their whole number than of any other 
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people; and they are what they are in these respects, generally, 
because they are Romanists. Why do we not take pity on them, 
and rise up to help them? This part of our home field calls loudly 
for attention. 

We are not alarmists. While we look at Romanism striding 
over our land in all its colossal proportions, we are not terrified by 
it. And knowing, as we have had opportunity to know, its degrad- 
ing tendency, tenacious as it is of supremacy in the State, and 
patient and persevering in pursuing its object, yet we do not despair 
either of our country or religion. We do not believe that Roman- 
ism will ever be supreme in this country, yet she may and will give 
us trouble if we are not watchful and diligent in duty. And it 
devolves upon the Churches to fight with this foe the political as 
well as religious battle. The State will not do it, because the 
State is under the control of politicians and not statesmen. Politi- 
cians are not patriots. They seek personal ends, and cannot afford 
to defer present advantages for future good. And as Romanism is 
available for present party purposes, politicians pay their court to 
priest and prelate. Even our federal officers, civil and military, 
have led in public escorts and honors to the representatives of the 
pope of Rome. And the spiritual conflict must surely be fought by 
the Protestant Church, and we think present indications point out 
our own soil as the battle-ground with this “ Man of Sin.” It is a grand 
theater for the contest—free for the marshaling of the forces of 
truth and error—affording an equality of protection for the combat- 
ants which could be enjoyed nowhere else. Rome is moving 
forward to her fate, concentrating her strength, choosing her posi- 
tions, perfecting her appointments, training her foreign bands, but 
concealing her movements, crying Peace, peace, while preparing for 
vigorous war. Amid all this preparation in front and rear for their 
extermination, the American Protestant Churches are slumbering ; 
doing comparatively nothing, as we have shown, for offense or pro- 
tection. Is this wise? Should we permit all this hostile prepara- 
tion to go forward unmolested? We fear the price of our present 
ease will be many a hard-fought battle. 

There is another department in this general division that deserves 
a passing notice, consisting of our African population, free and slave. 
There are in the United States, at the present, about five hundred 
thousand free colored persons; and slaves in the southern states 
numbering more than three millions, a grand total of near four mil- 
lions. Here is another extensive field for home missionary enter- 
prise for the American Churches, and among a class whose claims 
upon us will not be disputed. Persons whose ancestors were torn 
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from their native land, and enslaved in this, by our fathers; or left 
free to wander among us, with the mark of outcasts upon their 
forehead. 

For the five hundred thousand free negroes there is nothing 
directly done or attempted by the American Churches worth 
naming. ‘They are left to themselves to manage as they may 
to secure Christian instruction and Church privileges. And to 
provide these, in their poverty and under all their disadvantages, is 
an impossibility. ‘I'he two organizations upon which this popula- 
tion is principally dependent for the means of grace, are the 
“ African Methodist Episcopal Church,” and the “Zion Methodist 
Church,” having in all some two hundred and fifty ministers, such 
as they are. ‘lo sustain these enterprises, we presume we are per- 
fectly safe in saying that the whole American Church does not 
contribute five thousand dollars per annum. So far as we have 
been able to learn, there is not one efficient white missionary conse- 
crated to the service of these five hundred thousand human souls! We 
do find these two brief notices of a little being done for the colored 
race. In the last Annual Report of the Presbyterian Board of Do- 
mestic Missions there is this sentence: “ Seven of our missiona- 
ries have labored chiefly among the colored people.” And in the 
Report of the American Home Missionary Society it is said: 
‘« Eleven missionaries have been commissioned as pastors, or stated 
supplies of churches of colored people.” But whether these mis- 
sionaries were white or black is not stated; or whether their labors 
were among the free or slave population. Wherever bestowed, it is 
a small contribution for Churches so numerous and wealthy as 
those represented by these societies. 

And for the millions of our slaves how little is done. The South- 
ern Methodists and Baptists are about the only laborers in this 
vast field. ‘The former reports about one hundred and fifty thousand 
of the colored people in Church membership. But these Churches 
certainly do not reach one tenth of the slave population. Perhaps 
all the efforts of the American Churches combined may reach that 
proportion of the bondsmen of the South, while the nine tenths are 
left to perish in heathenish ignorance on our own shores, or at least 
without any efficient help from the Church of Christ. There are 
difficulties in the way of reaching the slave population, we know; but 
we also know that the American Churches have never set them- 
seves to the task of overcoming these difficulties. Slavery as it 
exists in these United States is not only a political reproach, but 
an accuser also of the American Churches before the whole world. 
And what can they answer? It is very certain that if they had 
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been faithful, the condition of the colored man would have been 
greatly ameliorated from what it now is, temporally and spiritually ; 
salvation would have come to thousands who have gone down to 
their graves without hope. And with all the existing difficulties 
there are now hundreds of thousands who might be reached by 
prudent, zealous Christian efforts, and saved from the wrath to~ 
come. But the wronged black man, as well as the wronged red 
man, 1s left to perish by our American missionary societies. 

But we must close our remarks upon the first general division of 
American missions, under which we have included, first, Indian mis- 
sions, noticed in our previous article, and, secondly, the destitute 
English speaking population, as found in our cities, the Irish Roman- 
ists, and the free and enslaved negroes, treated in this paper. The 
aggregate number of the destitute English speaking population 
dependent upon the American Churches for the bread of life, is not 
less than eight millions of souls! Here isa missionary field of vast 
magnitude at our very doors, white unto the harvest, inviting us 
to thrust in our sickle and reap. 

But missions in America include foreign as well as native work, 
and we will hastily glance at this field of toil as spread out before 
the American Churches. For the sake of distinction we designate 
as foreign the missions to those populations in our country that 
speak other languages than our own. Here is a work of great 
extent and variety, accessible only to American Christians. 

By the last census, now nearly ten years ago, it was ascertained 
that the number of foreigners by birth, then in the United States 
and territories, was nearly (wo and a quarter millions ; from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Mexico, Prus- 
sia, Russia, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, Norway, Portugal, West 
Indies, South America, Wales, and China, and still others, speak- 
ing not less than twenty different languages. The stream of immi- 
gration has continued to flow hither ever since, and the number 
now is undoubtedly much larger than at that time. About one 
dozen of these languages are spoken by populations sufficiently 
large to demand missionary service in their own tongue. We do not 
think that this babel of tongues should be perpetuated in our 
country. ‘The provisions by Church or State, in schools or relig- 
ious privileges, should not be such as to prolong their continuance 
beyond present emergencies; but simply to welcome these strangers 
and foreigners to our shores, and instruct them in American ideas, 
spirit, and language. A commen language is one of the strongest 
bonds of national union. No man can be Americanized until he 
acquires the American language. In our own language are found 
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our own ideas, and esprit de corps. These cannot be translated, 
they cannot be expressed in a foreign tongue. Most profoundly 
have we been impressed with this when listening to attempted 
American legislation in another language. 

But while we must not, as American Christians, make provision 
to perpetuate foreign languages among us, we need at once the use 
of one dozen languages to reach and bless the thousands who are 
flocking to our shores. From the statistics we have, it is perfectly 
safe to estimate the number at the present time in our country who 
cannot speak our language, at one million and a half, who are 
accessible only through a foreign tongue. Among those who are 
here in numbers sufficiently large to demand numerous missionary 
laborers, are the Swedes, 20,000; Welsh, 30,000; Swiss, 15,000; 
Norwegians, 75,000; Chinese, 10,000, principally in California; 
French, including Louisiana, not less than 100,000, who cannot 
speak the English language; the Germans, including Germans 
proper, and the Prussians, Austrians, etc., not less than 1,000,000; 
and Spanish, including our Mexican territory, not less than 100,000. 
And besides these there are a number of smaller communities, yet 
not so small as to justify neglect by the Church. No argument is 
necessary to urge the importance of giving attention to these com- 
munities. ‘The fact that they are among us as foreigners, to be 
politically educated, should enlist patriotism in their behalf; and the 
fact that they are, as a mass, antichristian, varying from downright 
Atheism to Romish superstition, is enough to enlist the Christian 
in their behalf. Add to these facts, that they are here to abide, a mil- 
lion and a half of them, to affect all our social, political, and religious 
interests, and there is sufficient to stir the whole community, from 
center to circumference, to engage in this mission of patriotism and 
Christianity ; for itis both. There is no way for patriotism to do its 
work so speedily and so effectually as to bring these masses under 
the direct influence of Protestant Christianity. We presume that 
no American, except he be a Romanist, will deny this. 

Now to what extent are the American Churches cultivating this 
field? Let us inquire in connection with the three principal com- 
munities, consisting of the French, German, and Spanish, numbering 
in the aggregate some 1,200,000. The French are a large foreign 
comumunity, and have precedence in age. By the annexation of 
Southern territory, they early became a constituent element of 
American Society. Though American citizens for generations, a 
large proportion of these Frenchmen have never been Americanized ; 
they are still French in their social habits, domestic institutions, 
municipal regulations, and religious observances. ‘hey are a for- 
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eign element still, incorporated with, but not conformed to, American 
Society. ‘This fact is patent in the city of New-Orleans. A part 
of that old city is still French, recognized and spoken of as French, 
while another portion is recognized as American. 

Here we have a convincing illustration of the inefficiency of our 
political institutions to Americanize foreigners, and a proof that 
Protestant Christianity is necessary to do the work; for wherever these 
Frenchmen have become Protestants they have also become Amer- 
ican in spirit and manner. ‘lhe increase of the American portion 
of the city of New-Orleans is in about the same ratio with that of 
Protestantism. ‘There is another fact in this connection deserving 
attention, especially in view of the prospective extensive annexations 
of territory. It is this, that the immigrant Frenchman is more 
readily Americanized than the native-born; those who leave their 
country, than those who are annexed with their country. And 
there are reasons for this; the one leaves his home, severs its asso- 
ciations voluntarily, and chooses a new one, and prepares himself 
for new customs and new associations ; while the other remains at 
home, unchanged in everything except his general political relations. 
This is one great reason, no doubt, why the French of Louisiana 
remain French to this day. ‘This result, we think, will be found a 
general one. And the immigrant will be speedily amalgamated 
and Americanized, in proportion as he is tsolated from former 
associations, and brought under the influence of the Protestant 
religion. Hence the incompatibility of immigrants settling in large 
communities in our country, bringing with them and establishing 
their native domestic and social institutions. All such immigration 
schemes should be discouraged. We want no New-Germany, Nor- 
mandy, nor Switzer mountain homes in our country. We want 
Americans in America. 

But we have been led aside from our main point, which is Chris- 
tian missions among the French. There are some sixty thousand 
European and Canadian Frenchmen in the United States. Many 
of these are along our northern border, and in our eastern cities, 
while our native French population is in the South. For this large 
community the American Churches have not provided, as far as we 
can learn, one dozen missionaries. The “American and Foreign 
Christian Union” is doing, or attempting, a little in the North; 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church reports two French missions ! 
The “American Home Missionary Society” reports none! 
“The Board of Domestic Missions of the Presbyterian Church” 
(Old School) reports none! ‘The “ American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society” reports none! And yet, in the face of all this 
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neglect of Frenchmen in America, the American Churches are anx- 
ious to establish missions in France. 

~The next foreign community to which we call attention is the 
German. In 1850 there were nearly six hundred thousand of this 
class, of foreign birth, in the United States. At present there must 
be one million of immigrants and native born Germans, who must 
be approached chiefly through their native tongue. This is our 
largest foreign element; a stubborn element to mold, and in many 
of its features directly antagonistic to American institutions. A 
large portion of it is politically red republican, whose liberty is 
license; and religiously it casts off all restraint, and neither fears 
God nor regards man. ‘The honest industry of the German immi- 
grant has been much lauded by us, and frequently contrasted with 
the idle vagabondism of the Irish ; they have been hailed with many 
welcomes to our uncultivated lands: this may have been well; but 
we believe there is not at present a more dangerous element in our 
midst than the German. It is large and powerful, and impatient of 
restraint. 

It demands, and we are glad to add, receives more attention from 
the American Churches than any other of our foreign populations. 
There are some denomiations confined almost exclusively to this 
class of our citizens, native and foreign. Such are the Lutheran 
and German Reformed denominations. These, however, are national 
Churches, brought with the immigrants from their fatherland. 

With the above exceptions, if they be exceptions, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church seems to be the only Church duly impressed with 
the importance of this missionary field. And we are inexpressibly 
glad that we can call attention to one Church whose efforts merit 
commendation. Discouraging as has been our survey of American 
missions thus far, it is an oasis in the desert to find at least one 
earnest, hopeful, American Christian effort. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has done, and is now doing nobly for this and some 
other portions of our foreign population. May she increase in this 
very good work a hundred fold! And we will not conceal that one 
great object had in view by these articles is, to call her to arise and 
give herself anew, and put on all her strength, and enter the Ameri- 
can mission field as the champion for her God and country. In the 
last report of the missionary society of this Church, we find she has 
engaged in the German missionary work two hundred and forty- 
Jive missionaries, and one hundred and seventy assistants; having 
under their care about 16.000 Church members; 307 schools, con- 
taining 11,362 scholars. These statistics are cheering. Yet when 
we recollect that they are to be compared with a population of a 
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million of souls, and amount to a full half of all that is being 
done for this vast multitude by the entire American Christian 
Church, there is no cause for general commendation. ‘The praise 
is alone due to the denomination whose work it is. 

‘The annual report, in speaking of the mission, says: “ ‘This work 
has spread among the Germans until there are now fifteen presid-’ 
ing elder districts under the care of the several annual conferences, 
and extending from Baltimore, on the Atlantic, through Philadelphia, 
New-York, and Boston, to Wisconsin in the northwest, and 
through Missouri to the confines of 'l'exas in the southwest. ‘l'hese 
districts are divided into circuits and stations, and are under the 
pastoral care of two hundred and forty native German ministers, 
who preach to them in the German language.” 

‘he same Church reports well, comparatively, for the Scandina- 
vian races in our country, including the Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes, numbering ninety-eight thousand. The report states, con- 
cerning this mission: “It has been but a few years, very few, since 
this work commenced, .... and now it is expanded into two 
districts, beside the two efficient missions, one in the New-York 
Conference, and one in the Erie, on the shore of the lake. These 
missions give promise of much and precious fruit.” The aggre- 
gate of the statistics is, thirty missionaries, thirteen assistants, 
nine hundred and twenty Church members, nine schools, and two 
hundred and eleven scholars. Among the Welsh also, the same 
Church has eleven missionaries and eleven assistants, and four 
hundred and fifty-two members; eleven schools and two hundred and 
twenty-five scholars. 

From the last Report of the Presbyterian Board of Domestic 
Missions, (Old School,) we quote the following: “ In this connection 
we state that we have continued to employ a number of missionaries 
among our foreign population. One has labored among the French, 
‘wo among the Welsh, and erghteen among the Germans.” This is 
the sum total claimed in the report, by this large and wealthy 
Church, as being done for our foreign population, swarming around 
us by tens of thousands. We hope that Church is doing more than is 
here shown. ‘The “ American Home Missionary Society,” composed 
of New School Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Reformed Dutch, 
ete., report for 1858, that they have forty-one missionaries who 
have preached in foreign languages, as follows: Twenty to Welsh, 
nineteen to German congregations, and two to congregations of 
Norwegians and Frenchmen.” And this is the sum of the reported 
effort in behalf of our foreign population by these large, and numerous, 
and wealthy American Christian Churches! How are souls and our 
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country to be saved and preserved, if such Churches thus slumber 
on their watch towers ! 

The twenty-sixth “ Annual Report of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society,” for the year 1858, states that “twenty of 
their missionaries have preached in foreign languages, and exghteen 
of them were natives of foreign lands.” But there are no particulars 
given, to enable us to say how these labors were distributed among 
the several foreign populations. 

We can glance at but one other department in this foreign field 
of American missions, namely, the Spanish. Here is a department 
of missionary work for the Churches, toward which we look with 
more than ordinary interest as Americans and Protestants. We 
have among us, of foreign birth, speaking the Spanish language, 
about thirty-thousand, from Spain, South America, the West 
Indies, and Mexico. Added to these we have annexed in New- 
Mexico between sixty and seventy thousand, giving us a Spanish 
population, at the present time, of at least one hundred thousand, 
which can be approached successfully only through the Spanish 
language. ‘The bulk of this population has come to us with its soil. 
And the remarks on this subject, in connection with the French, 
have still greater force when applied to the Mexican. ‘Transferred 
to us, surrounded by such circumstances as they are surrounded 
with, it is exceedingly difficult to Americanize and Christianize 
them. ‘These people come to us deplorably ignorant and debased, 
having been subjugated for generations and centuries to despotism, 
civil and ecclesiastical, until they patiently and stupidly crouch 
beneath their burdens. When annexed tothe United States they are 
released from their political servitude, but the greater tyranny, that 
of the Romish priesthood, is left in full force, unmolested, nay, 
encouraged by our government officials. 

The process of emancipating, regenerating, and elevating this 
population to a position of respectable and safe citizenship 
will be a difficult one. With well directed and diligent labor, 
generations must pass away before it can be accomplished. 
Everything is to be done for them, and the American Churches 
must do it. In our foreign populations, let it be remem- 
bered, is the stronghold of Romanism; her position is strong 
with the immigrants who speak our tongue; it is doubly strong 
with those who speak a foreign tongue; it is quadrupled in 
the case of those annexed to us, dwelling still upon their own soil, 
speaking their own language, surrounded by petrified forms of 
society, Romanized for centuries, and bringing with them all the 
established institutions for perpetuating their bondage and blindness. 
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And every future accession of territory must be of this stamp, and 
will directly strengthen and establish Romanism in our govern- 
ment. And, as already stated, politicians will never molest Romish 
superstition ; this is the work of the Churches. The addition of 
Romish territory, in our judgment, is quite as important a consid- 
eration to our countrymen, as whether it will be a slave territory. - 
It unquestionably will be slave territory, if Romish territory, and 
slavery of the worst and most dangerous form to our government. 
Will our Christians, will our citizens look at this subject ? 

The work of annexation will go on. It is “manifest destiny.” 
A revolution has commenced that can never stand still or go back- 
ward, Acquisitions will not only be made as they have been in 
the past, they will be accelerated. Every addition of territory 
increases the attractive power of the magnet, and they will come 
thicker and faster, while there remains a foot to be added. Provinces 
are now standing on the threshold of the door of the American 
Union, about to knock for admission; and revolution is doing its 
work all through Mexico, preparing other provinces to tread closely 
in their footsteps. And we can only add ignorance, superstition, 
and idolatry ; heathenism and Romanism. 

Now what are the American Churches doing in this field, either 
to meet the exigencies of the present, or the political certainties of 
the future? Nornina! They have been entirely unprepared for 
the accessions of the past, and are asleep as to the importance of 
the future. The American government has already far outstripped, 
with its political ameliorations, the American Churches with their 
religious instructions. These are now far behind in their territorial 
work. Our prairies and our plains, our mountain tops and our 
grassy glens, the long line of our river banks, and our spreading 
lake shores, are yet many of them moral deserts; many of them are 
seats of superstition and haunts of heathenism, notwithstanding our 
hundreds of western missionaries. But in this particular depart- 
ment, in behalf of the Spanish population, we repeat, we are doing 
nothing, present or prospectively. What Church can point to its 
missionary, a single missionary, for the thirty thousand foreigners 
speaking the Spanish language? What Church can point to its 
missionary among the sixty thousand or seventy thousand Mexicans 
in our annexed territory! Ah, there is one Church that has a poor 
little sickly mission in New-Mexico; and another Church, and still 
another Church, that made feeble efforts to reach that portion of our 
fellow citizens. But these efforts were so feeble and so soon aband- 
oned, that they served only to excite hopes to be cut off. The 
Churches should have their missionaries in that country. We need 
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not large and expensive establishments to dazzle to blindness, but we 
do need and ought to have a few patient, persevering, wise Christian 
ministers scattered over the territory of New-Mexico, and along the 
banks of the Rio Grande, sapping, and mining, and blasting for the 
overthrow of Romanism and the Americanization of the Mexicans. 

Where are the Churches making preparations for the future 
additions from Mexico, from Central America and the West India 
Islands? Is the American Church ready for her part of the work of 
our country’s world mission? Where are our missionary institutes, 
an immediate need of the Church, in which our young men can acquire 
the modern languages to fit them for the vast foreign fields of Ameri- 
can missions? ‘The miraculous gift of tongues is almost as neces- 
sary to prepare the American Church for her circumstances, as it was 
for the apostles on the day of Pentecost? And we might almost sup- 
pose that the Church was waiting for such a miraculous dispensation. 

In obedience to the providence of God, we ought to apply ourselves 
to the work before us. In view of the signs of the times indicat- 
ing future enlargement, we ought to lay our plans commensurate 
with the probabilities of the case, lest God take away our heritage 
from us. Whatever may be the result of the American government, 
whether it will hold together or not, under the expansion anticipated, 
Christianity, pushing its conquest coequal with it, and under it, is 
designed to fill the whole earth. It is no longer dependent upon 
civil government. Its conquests hereafter will be maintained 
May its triumph and establishment in the western world be accom- 
plished by the American Churches! 





Art. VIIL-THE OLDEST OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY, AND 
ITS DEFENSE. 
The Evidences of Christianity, as exhibited in the Writings of its Apologists 


down to Augustine. Hulsean Prize Essay. By W. J. Bouron, Professor at 
Cambridge, Reprinted at Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 


Tax work of Professor Bolton, though not characterized either by 
eminent learning or ability, gives a tolerably complete view, more so 
than any other book in the English language, of the literary conflict 
of Christianity with its earliest opponents, and the rise of apologetic 
literature. ‘This conflict is one of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive chapters in the history of the ante-Nicene and Nicene age. It 
shows that most of the objections of modern infidelity against 
Christianity have been anticipated by a Celsus, Lucian, Porphyry, 

Fourtn Serres, Vou. X.—40 
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and others, in the second and third centuries, and ably and success- 
fully refuted by Justin Martyr, ‘Tertullian, Origen, and other apolo- 
gists of that age. Its faithful exhibition, therefore, is well calculated 
to destroy confidence in infidelity, and to strengthen faith in the 
inherent eternal truth of our holy religion. 

Without any further reference to Bolton, and pursuing a very’ 
different plan, we shall present first the various kinds of attack 
made upon Christianity in the first three centuries, and then trace 
the origin and principal arguments of apologetic divinity, or the 
scientific defense of the Christian religion. 


I. OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY. 
1. JEWISH OPPOSITION. 


When Christianity first made its appearance in the world it found 
as little favor with the representatives of literature and art as with 
emperors, princes, and statesmen. In this point of view, also, it was 
not of the world, and was compelled to force its way through the 
greatest difficulties; yet it proved at last the mother of an intellect- 
ual and moral culture far in advance of the Graeco-Roman, capa- 
ble of endless progress, and full of the vigor of perpetual youth. 

The hostility of the Jewish Scribes and Pharisees to the Gospel 
is familiar from the New Testament. Josephus mentions Jesus 
onee in his Archeology, but in terms so favorable as to agree ill 
with his Jewish position, and thus to be, at least in their present 
form, open to critical suspicion. ‘The attacks of the later Jews 
upon Christianity are essentially mere repetitions of those recorded 
in the Gospels; denial of the Messiahship of Jesus, and horrible 
vituperation of his confessors. We learn their character best from 
the Dialogue of Justin with the Jew Tryphe. The dvtiAoyia 
(latioxov Kai ‘laswvroc, which has been once unjustly attributed to 
the Jewish Christian, Aristo of Pella, is lost. 

2. TACITUS AND PLINY. 

The Greco-Roman writers of the first century, and some of the 
second, as Seneca, the elder Pliny, and even the mild and noble 
Plutarch, either from ignorance or contempt, never allude to Chris- 
tianity at all. ‘Tacitus and the younger Pliny, cotemporaries and 
friends of the Emperor ‘Trajan, are the first to notice it; and they 
speak of it only incidentally, and with stoical disdain and antipa- 


thy, as an “exitiabilis superstitio,’ “prava et immodica supersti- 
10,” “inflexibilis obstinatio.” These celebrated, and in their way 
altogether estimable Roman authors thus, from manifest ignorance, 
saw in the Christians nothing but superstitious fanatics, and put 
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them on a level with the hated Jews; Tacitus, in fact, reproach- 
ing them also with the “ odium generis humani.” This will afford 
some idea of the immense obstacles which the new religion encoun- 
tered in public opinion, especially in the cultivated circles of the 
Roman empire. The Christian apologies of the second century 
also show that the most malicious and gratuitous slanders against 
the Christians were circulated among the common people, even 
charges of incest and cannibalism,* which may have arisen in part 
from a misapprehension of the intimate brotherly love of the 
Christians, and their nightly celebration of the holy supper. 


3. CELSUS. 

The direct assault upon Christianity, by works devoted to the 
purpose, began about the middle of the second century, and was very 
ably conducted by a Grecian philosopher, Celsus, otherwise un- 
known; according to Origen, an Epicurean, and a friend of Lucian. 

Celsus, with all his affected or real contempt for the new religion, 
considered it important enough to be opposed by an extended work, 
entitled, “A True Discourse,” of which Origen has preserved con- 


siderable fragments in his refutation. ‘These represent their author 
as an eclectic philosopher of varied culture, skilled in dialectics, 


and somewhat read in the writings of the apostles, and even in the 
Old Testament. He speaks now in the frivolous style of an Epi- 
curean, now in the earnest and dignified tone of a Platonist. At 
one time he advocates the popular heathen religion, as, for instance, 
its doctrine of demons; at another time he rises above the poly- 
theistic notions to a pantheistic or skeptical view. He employs 
all the aids which the culture of his age afforded, all the weapons of 
learning, common-sense, wit, sarcasm, and dramatic animation of 
style, to disprove Christianity; and he anticipates most of the 
arguments and sophisms of the deists and naturalists of later times. 
Still his book is, on the whole, a very superficial, loose, and light- 
minded work, and gives striking proof of the inability of the natural 
reason to understand the Christian truth. It has no savor of 
humility, no sense of the corruption of human nature and man’s need 
of redemption; and it could, therefore, not in the slightest degree 
appreciate the glory of the Redeemer and of his work. 

Celsus first introduces a Jew, who accuses the mother of Jesus 
of adultery with a soldier named Panthera,} adduces the denial of 


© Oidirdderoe uiferc, incesti concubitus; and Sveoreia deitva, Thyestew epule. 

t Ilavdnp, panthera, here, and in the Talmud, where Jesus is likewise called 
N77 j2 TW, is used, like the Latin lupa, as a type of ravenous lust, 
hence as a symbolical name for pocyeia. 
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Peter, the treachery of Judas, and the death of Jesus, as contradic- 
tions of his pretended divinity, and makes the resurrection an impos- 
ture. ‘Then Celsus himself begins the attack, and begins it by com- 
bating the whole idea of the supernatural, which forms the common 
foundation of Judaism and Christianity. ‘The controversy between 
Jews and Christians appears to him as foolish as the strife about thé 
shadow of an ass. ‘he Jews believed, as well as the Christians, in 
the prophecies of a Redeemer of the world, and thus differed from 
them only in that they still expected the Messiah’s coming. But 
then, to what purpose should God come down to earth at all, or send 
another down? He knows beforehand what is going on among 
men. And such a descent involves a change, a transition from the 
good to the evil, from the lovely to the hateful, from the happy to 
the miserable, which is undesirable, and indeed impossible for 
the Divine nature. In another place he says, God. troubles him- 
self no more about men than about monkeys and flies. Celsus 
thus denies the whole idea of revelation, now in pantheistic 
style, now in the levity of Epicurean deism; and thereby, at the 
same time, abandons the ground of the popular heathen religion. 
In his view Christianity has no rational foundation at all, but is 
supported by the imaginary terrors of future punishment. Partic- 
ularly offensive to him are the promises of the Gospel to the poor 
and miserable, and the doctrines of forgiveness of sins and regenera- 
tion, and of the resurrection of the body. This last he scoffingly 
calls a hope of worms, but not of rational souls. The appeal to the 
omnipotence of God he thinks does not help the matter, because 
God can do nothing improper and unnatural. He reproaches the 
Christians with ignorance, obstinacy, agitation, innovation, division, 
and sectarianism, which they inherit mostly from their fathers, 
the Jews. ‘They are all uncultivated, mean, superstitious people— 
mechanics, slaves, women, and children. ‘The great mass of them 
he regarded as unquestionably deceived. But where there are 
deceived, there must be also deceivers ; and this leads us to the last 
result of this polemical sophistry. Celsus declared the first disci- 
ples of Jesus to be deceivers of the worst kind, a band of sorcerers, 
who fabricated and circulated the miraculous stories of the Gospels, 
particularly that of the resurrection of Jesus, but betrayed them- 
selves by contradictions. The originator of the imposture, however, 
is Jesus himself, who learned the magical art in Egypt, and after- 
ward made a great noise with it in his native country. But here 
this philosophical and critical sophistry virtually acknowledges its 
bankruptcy. The hypothesis of deception is the very last one to 
offer in explanation of a phenomenon so important as Christianity 
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was, even in that day. The greater and more permanent the 
deception, the more mysterious and unaccountable it must appear 
to reason. 

4. LUCIAN. 


About the same period the rhetorician Lucian, (born at Samosata, 
in Syria, about 130, died in Egypt or Greece about 200,) the Vol- 
taire of Grecian literature, attacked the Christian religion with the 
same light weapons of wit and ridicule with which, in his numerous 
elegantly written works, he assailed the old popular faith and wor- 
ship, the mystic fanaticism imported from the East, the low vulgar 
life of the Stoics and Cynics of that day, and most of the existing 
manners and customs of the distracted period of the empire. An 
Epicurean worldling and infidel, as he was, could see in Christianity 
only one of the many vagaries and follies of mankind; in the 
miracles only jugglery; in the belief of immortality an empty 
dream; and in the contempt of death and the brotherly love 
of the Christians, to which he was constrained to testify, a silly 
enthusiasm. 

Thus he represents the matter in a historical romance on the life 
and death of Peregrinus Proteus, a cotemporary Cynic philosopher, 
whom he makes the basis of his satire upon Christianity, and 
especially upon Cynicism. Peregrinus is here presented as a per- 
fectly contemptible man, who after the commonest and grossest 
crimes, adultery, sodomy, and parricide, joins the credulous Chris- 
tians in Palestine, cunningly imposes on them, soon rises to the 
highest repute among. them, and becoming one of the confessors in 
prison, is loaded with presents by them, in fact almost worshiped 
as a god, but is afterward excommunicated for eating some forbid- 
den food, (probably meat of the idolatrous sacrifices, ) then casts him- 
self into the arms of the Cynics, travels about everywhere in the 
filthiest style of that sect, and at last, about the year 165, in frantic 
thirst for fame, plunges into the flames of a funeral pile before the 
assembled populace of the town of Olympia for the triumph of 
philosophy. Perhaps this fiction of the self-burning was meant for 
a parody on the Christian martyrdom, possibly of Polycarp, who 
about that time suffered death by fire at Smyrna. 

Lucian treats the Christians rather with a compassionate smile 
than with hatred. He nowhere urges persecution. He never 
calls Christ an impostor, as Celsus does, but a “crucified sophist ;” 
a term which he uses as often in a good sense as in the bad. But 
then, in the end, both the Christian and the heathen religions amount, 
in his view, to imposture; only, in his Epicurean indifferentism, he 
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considers it not worth the trouble to trace such phenomena to their 
ultimate ground, and attempt a philosophical explanation. 

The merely negative position of this clever mocker of all religions 
injured heathenism more than Christianity, but could not be long 
maintained against either. ‘The religious element is far too deeply 
seated in the essence of human nature. Epicureanism and skepti- 
cism made way in their turn for Platonism, and for faith or super- 
stition. Heathenism made a vigorous effort to regenerate itself, 
in order to hold its ground against the steady advance of Chris- 
tianity. But the old religion itself could not help feeling more and 
more the silent influence of the new. 


5. THE NEW PLATONISTS. 

More earnest and dignified, but for this very reason more lasting and 
dangerous, was the opposition which proceeded directly and indirectly 
from Neo-Platonism. This system presents the last phase, the even- 
ing red, so to speak, of the Grecian philosophy; a fruitless effort of 
dying heathenism to revive itself against the irresistible progress of 
Christianity in its freshness and vigor. It was a pantheistic eclecti- 
cism, and a philosophico-religious syncretism, which sought to 
reconcile Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy with Oriental religion 
and theosophy, polytheism with monotheism, superstition with cul- 
ture, and to hold as with convulsive grasp, the old popular faith ina 
refined and idealized form. Some scattered Christian ideas, also, 
were unconsciously let in; Christianity already filled the atmos- 
phere of the age too much to be wholly shut out. As might be 
expected, this compound of philosophy and religion was an extrava- 
gant, fantastic, heterogeneous affair, like its cotemporary Gnos- 
ticism, which differed from it by formally recognizing Christi- 
anity in its syncretism. Most of the Neo-Platonists, Jamblichus in 
particular, were as much hierophants and theurgists as philosophers, 
devoted themselves to divination and magic, and boasted of divine 
inspirations and visions. Their literature is not an original, healthy, 
natural product, but an abnormal aftergrowth. 

In a time of inward distraction and dissolution the human mind 
hunts up old and obsolete systems and notions, or resorts to magical 
and theurgie arts. Superstition follows on the heels of unbelief, 
and atheism often stands closely connected with the fear of ghosts 
and the worship of demons. The enlightened emperor Augustus 
was troubled if he put on his left shoe first in the morning, instead 
of the right; and the accomplished elder Pliny wore amulets as 
protection from thunder and lightning. In their day the long-for- 
gotten Pythagoreanism was conjured from the grave and idealized. 
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Sorcerers like Simon Magus, Elymas, Alexander of Abonoteichos, 
and Apollonius of T'yana, (A. D. 96,) found great favor even with 
the higher classes, who laughed at the fables of the gods. Men 
turned wishfully, especially toward the mysterious Kast, the land 
of primitive wisdom and religion. The Syrian cultus was sought 
out, and all sorts of religions, all the sense and all the nonsense of 
antiquity, found rendezvous in Rome. Even a succession of Roman 
emperors, from Septimus Severus, at the close of the second century, 
to Alexander Severus, embraced this religious syncretism, which, 
instead of supporting the old Roman state religion, helped to under- 
mine it. 

After the beginning of the third century this tendency found 
philosophical expression, and took a reformatory turn in Neo-Pla- 
tonism. ‘lhe magic power which was thought able to reanimate all 
these various elements and reduce them to harmony, and to put 
deep meaning into the old mythology, was the philosophy of the 
divine Plato, which in truth possessed essentially a mystical 
character, and was used also by learned Jews, like Philo, and by 
Christians like Origen, in their idolizing efforts and their arbitrary 
allegorical expositions of offensive passages of the Bible. In this 
view we may find among heathen writers a sort of forerunner of the 
Neo-Platonists in the pious and noble-minded Platonist, Plutarch 
of Beeotia, (129,) who likewise saw a deeper sense in the myths 
of the popular polytheistic faith, and in general, in his comparative 
biographies, and his admirable moral treatises, looks at the fairest 
and noblest side of the Graeco-Roman antiquity, yet often wanders 
off into the trackless region of fancy 

The proper founder of Neo-Platonism was Ammonius Saccas, of 
Alexandria, who was born of Christian parents, but apostatized, 
and died in the year 243. His more distinguished pupil, Plotinus, 
also an Egyptian, (270,) developed the Neo-Platonic ideas in 
systematic form, and gave them firm foothold and wide currency, 
particularly in Rome, where he taught philosophy. The system 
was propagated by his pupil, Porphyry, of Tyre, (304,) who 
likewise taught in Rome, by Jamblichus, of Chalcis, in Coelo-Syria, 
(333,) and by Proclus, of Constantinople, (485.) It supplanted 
the popular religion among the educated classes of later heathen- 
dom, and held its ground until the end of the fifth century, when it 
perished of its own internal falsehoods and contradictions. 

From its affinity for the ideal, the supernatural, and the mystical, 
this system, like the original Platonism, might become for many 
philosophical minds a bridge to faith; and so it was even to 
Augustine, whom it delivered from the bondage of scepticism, and 
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filled with a burning thirst fortruth and wisdom. But it could also 
work against Christianity. Neo-Platonism was, in fact, a direct 
attempt of the more intelligent and earnest heathenism to rally all its 
nobler energies, especially the forces of Hellenic philosophy and 
Oriental mysticism, and to found a universal religion, a pagan 
counterpart to the Christian. Plotinus, in his opposition to Gnos- ° 
ticism, assailed also, though not expressly, the Christian element 
it contained. On their syneretistic principles the Neo-Platon- 
ists could indeed reverence Christ as a great sage and a hero of 
virtue, but not as Son of God. They ranked the wise men of 
heathendom with him. The Emperor Alexander Severus gave 
Orpheus and Apollonius of T'yana a place in his lararium by the 
side of the bust of Jesus; and the rhetorician Philostratus, about 
the year 230, idealized the life of the pagan magician and sooth- 
sayer Apollonius, and made him out a religious reformer and a 
worker of miracles. With the same secret polemical aim Porphyry 
and Jamblichus embellished the life of Pythagoras, and set him 
forth as the highest model of wisdom, even a divine being incarnate, 
a Christ of heathenism. 
6. PORPHYRY. 

One of the Neo-Platonists, however, made also a direct attack 
upon Christianity, and was, in the eyes of the Church fathers, its 
bitterest and most dangerous enemy. ‘Toward the end of the 
third century, Porphyry wrote an extended work against the Chris- 
tians, in fifteen books, which called forth numerous refutations from 
the most eminent Church teachers of the time, particularly from 
Methodius of 'f'yre, Eusebius of Caesarea, and Apollonarius of Lao- 
dicea. In 435 all the copies were burned by order of the emperor, 
and we know the work now only from fragments in the fathers. 
According to these specimens, Porphyry attacked especially the 
sacred books of the Christians with more knowledge than Celsus. 
He endeavored, with keen criticism, to point out contradictions 
between the Old Testament and the New, and among the apostles 
themselves, and thus to refute the divinity of the writings. He 
represented the prophecies of Daniel as vaticinia post eventum, 
and censured the allegorical interpretation of Origen, by which tran- 
scendental mysteries were foisted into the writings of Moses, con- 
trary to their clear sense. He took advantage, above all, of the 
collision between Paul and Peter at Antioch, (Gal. ii,) to reproach 
the former with a contentious spirit, the latter with error, and to 
infer from the whole, that the doctrine of such apostles must rest on 
lies and frauds. Even Jesus himself he charged with equivocation 
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and inconsistency, on account of his conduct in John vii, 8, com- 
pared with verse 14. 

Still Porphyry would not wholly reject Christianity, Like 
many rationalists of more recent times, he distinguished the original 
pure doctrine of Jesus from the second-handed, adulterated doctrine 
of the apostles. In another work* he says we must not calumniate 
Christ, but only pity those who worship him as God. “ That pious 
soul, exalted to heaven, is become, by a sort of fate, an occasion of 
delusion to those souls from whom fortune withholds the gifts of the 
gods and the knowledge of the eternal Zeus.” Still more remark- 
able in this view is a letter to his wife Marcella, which A. Mai 
published at Milan in 1816, in the unfounded opinion that Marcella 
was a Christian. In the course of this letter Porphyry remarks, 
that what is born of the flesh is flesh; that by faith, love, and hope 
we raise ourselves to the Deity; that evil is the fault of man; that 
God is holy; that the most acceptable sacrifice to him is a pure 
heart ; that the wise man is at once a temple of God and a priest in 
that temple. For these and other such evidently Christian ideas 
and phrases, he no doubt had a sense of his own, which materially 
differed from their proper Scriptural meaning. But such things 
show how Christianity in that day exerted, even upon its opponents, a 


power to which heathenism was forced to yield an unwilling assent. 


7. HIEROCLES. 

The last literary antagonist of Christianity in our period is 
Hierocles, who, while governor of Bithynia, and afterward of Alex- 
andria, under Dioclesian, persecuted that religion also with the 
sword, and exposed Christian maidens to a worse fate than death. 
His “ Truth-loving Words to the Christians” has been destroyed, 
like Porphyry’s work, by the mistaken zeal of the later emperors, 
and is known to us only through the answer of Eusebius of Caesarea. 
It appears to have merely repeated the objections of Celsus and 
Porphyry, and to have drawn a comparison between Christ and 
the Apollonius of Philostratus, which resulted in favor of the latter. 
“The Christians,” says he, “consider Jesus a God, on account of 
some insignificant miracles falsely colored up by his apostles ; but 
the heathens far more justly declare the greater wonder-worker 
Apollonius, as well as an Aristeas and Pythagoras, simply a favor- 
ite of the gods and a benefactor of men.” 


8. SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 
In general the leading arguments of the Judaism and heathenism 
of this period against the new religion are the following : 
© Tlepi tig éx Aoyiwv oiAocodiac. 
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1. Against Curist: his illegitimate birth; his association with 
poor, unlettered fishermen, and rude publicans; his form of a 
servant, and his ignominious death. But the opposition to him 
gradually ceased; while Celsus called him a downright impostor, the 
Syncretists and Neo-Platonists were disposed to regard him as 
at least a distinguished sage. ; 

2. Against CHRISTIANITY: its novelty; its barbarian origin; its 
want of a national basis ; the alleged absurdity of some of its facts and 
doctrines, particularly of regeneration and the resurrection; con- 
tradictions between the Old and New ‘Testaments, among the Gos- 
pels, and between Paul and Peter; the demand for a blind, irra- 
tional faith. 

3. Against the CurisTIANs: atheism, or hatred of the gods; 
the worship of a crucified malefactor ; poverty, and want of culture 
and standing; desire of innovation; division and sectarianism ; 
want of patriotism ; gloomy seriousness ; superstition and fanaticism ; 
and sometimes even unnatural crimes, like those related in the 
pagan mythology, of (Edipus and his mother, Jocaste, (concubitus 
Qi dipodei,) and of Thyestes and Atreus, (epula Thyestee.) Per- 
haps some Gnostic sects ran into scandalous excesses; but as 
against the Christians in general, this last charge was so clearly 
unfounded, that it is not noticed even by Celsus and Lucian. The 
senseless accusation that they worshiped an ass’s head, may have 
arisen, as Tertullian already intimates,* from a story of Tacitus, 
respecting some Jews, who were once directed by a wild ass to fresh 
water, and thus relieved from the torture of thirst; and it is worth 
mentioning only to show how passionate and blind was the opposi- 
tion which Christianity in this period of persecution had to contend. 


I]. THE DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


These assaults of argument and calumny called forth in the 
second century the Christian apologetic literature, the vindication 
of Christianity by the pen, against the Jewish zealot, the Grecian 
philosopher, and the Roman statesman. The Christians were, 
indeed, from the first “ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asked them a reason of the hope that was in them.” But 
when heathenism took the field against them, not only with fire and 
sword, but with argument and slander besides, they had to add to 
their simple practical testimony a theoretical self-defense. ‘The 
Christian apology against non-Christian opponents, and the contro- 


* Apologeticus c. 16: Somniastis caput asininum esse deum nostrum. Hane 
Cornelius Tacitus suspicionem ejusmodi dei inseruit, ete. 
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versial efforts against Christian errorists, are the two oldest 
branches of theological science. 

The apologetic literature began to appear under the reign of 
Hadrian, and continued to grow till the end of our period. Most 
of the Church teachers took part in this labor of their day. The 
first apologies, by Quadratus, Aristides, and Aristo, addressed ‘to 
the Emperor Hadrian, and the similar works of Melito of Sardis, 
Claudius Apollinaris of ‘Hierapolis, and Miltiades, who lived under 
Marcus Aurelius, are either entirely lost, or preserved only in frag- 
ments. But the valuable apologetical works of the Greek philoso- 
pher and martyr, Justin, (166,) we possess. After him come, in 
the Greek Church, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, 
and Hermias, in the last half of the second century, and Origen, 
the ablest of all, in the first half of the third. The most important 
Latin apologists are Tertullian, (about 220,) Minucius Felix, 
(between 220 and 230; according to some, between 161 and 180,) 
and the later Arnobius ; all of North Africa. 

Here at once appears a characteristic difference between the 
Greek and the Latin minds. The Greek apologies are more learn- 
ed and philosophical, the Latin more practical and juridical in their 
matter and style. ‘The former labor to prove the truth of Christi- 
anity, and its adaptedness to the intellectual wants of man; the 
latter plead for its legal right to exist, and exhibit mainly its moral 
excellency and salutary effect upon society. ‘The Latin also are, in 
general, more rigidly opposed to heathenism, while the Greek 
recognize in the Grecian philosophy a certain affinity to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The apologies are addressed in some cases to the emperors 
(Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius) and the provincial 
governors, in others to the intelligent public. Their first object 
was to soften the temper of the authorities and people toward 
Christianity and its professors by refuting the false charges against 
them. It may be doubted whether they ever reached the hands of 
the emperors; at all events the persecution continued. Conver- 
sion commonly proceeds from the heart and will, and from the under- 
standing and from knowledge. No doubt, however, these writings 
contributed to dissipate prejudice among honest and susceptible 
heathens, and to induce more favorable views of the new religion. 

Yet the chief service of this literature was, to strengthen believ- 
ers and advance theological knowledge. It brought the Church to 
a deeper and clearer sense of the peculiar nature of the Christian 
religion, and prepared her thenceforth to vindicate it before the 
tribunal of reason and philosophy ; while Judaism and heathenism 
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proved themselves powerless in the combat, and were driven to the 
weapons of falsehood and vituperation. ‘The sophisms and mocke- 
ries of a Celsus and a Lucian have none but a historical interest; 
the apologies of Justin and the Apologeticus of Tertullian, rich with 
indestructible truth and glowing piety, are read with pleasure and 
edification to this day. 

The apologists do not confine themselves to the defensive, but 
carry the war aggressively into the territory of Judaism and heath- 
enism. ‘They complete their work by positively demonstrating 
that Christianity is the Divine religion and the only true religion 
for all mankind. 


1. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST JUDAISM. 


In regard to the controversy with Judaism, we have two princi- 
pal sources, the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Trypho,* 
based, it appears, on real interviews of Justin with 'Trypho; and 
Tertullian’s work against the Jews.t 

1. The defensive apology answered the Jewish objections thus : 

(a.) Against the charge that Christianity is an apostasy from 
the Mosaic law, it was held that the Mosaic law was only a tem- 
porary institution for the Jewish nation, and the Old Testament 
itself points to its own dissolution, and the establishment of a new 
covenant ;{ that Abraham was justified before he was circumcised, 
and women, who could not be circumcised, were yet saved. 

(b.) Against the assertion that the servant-form of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and his death by the cross, contradicted the Old Testa- 
ment idea of the Messiah, it was urged that the appearance of the 
Messiah is to be regarded. as twofold, first, in the form of a servant, 
afterward in glory; and that the brazen serpent in the wilderness, 
and the prophecies of David in Psalm xxii, and of Isaiah in chapter 
liii, themselves point to the sufferings of Christ as his way to 
glory. 

(c.) To the objection that the Divinity of Jesus contradicts the 
unity of God and is blasphemy, it was replied that the Christians 
believe likewise in only one God; that the Old Testament itself 
makes a distinction in the Divine nature ; that the plural expression : 
“Let us make man,’’$ the appearance of the three men at Mamre,|| 
of whom one was confessedly God, yet distinct from the Creator,** 
indicate this; and that all theophanies, (which in Justin’s view 

® ArdAoyog mpd¢e Tpidwva ’lovdaiov. 

j Adversus Judwos. Also Cyprian’s Testimonia adv. Judeos. 

T Isa. li, 4.sq.; lv, 3 sqq. ; Jer. xxxi, 31 sqq. § Gen. i, 26: comp. iii. 22. 

| Gen. xviii, 1 sqq. q xxi, 12: oo xix, 24. 
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are all Christophanies,) and the Messianic Psalms,* which ascribe 
— dignity to the Messiah, show the same. 

. The aggressive apology, or polemic theology, urges as evidence 
against Judaism : 

(a.) First and mainly, that the prophecies and types of the Old 
Testament are fulfilled in Jesus Christ and his Church. Justin 
finds all the outlines of the Gospel history predicted in the Old 
pes the Davidie descent of Jesus, for example, in Isa. xi, 

; the birth from a virgin in chapter vii, 14; the birth at Bethle- 
ia in Micah v, 1; the flight into Egypt in Hosea xi, 1, (rather 
than Psalm xxii, 107?) the appearance of the Baptist in Isaiah xl, 
1-17, Malachi iv, 5; the heavenly voice at the baptism of Jesus in 
Psalm ii, 7; the temptation in the wilderness under the type of 
Jacob's wrestling in Ait xxxil, 24 sqq.; the miracles of our 
Lord in Isaiah xxxv, 5; his sufferings and the several circumstances 
of his crucifixion in ” Isaiah liii and Psalm xxii. In this effort, 
however, Justin wanders also, according to the taste of his uncriti- 
cal age, into arbitrary fancies and allegorical conceits ; as when he 
makes the two goats, of which one carried away the sins into the wil- 
derness, and the other was sacrificed, types of the first and second 
advents of Christ; and sees in the twelve bells on the robe of the 


high priest a type of the twelve apostles, whose sound goeth forth 
into all the world.t+ 

(b.) The destruction of Jerusalem, in which Judaism, according to 
the express prediction of Jesus, was condemned by God himself, 
and Christianity was gloriously vindicated. 


2, THE ARGUMENT AGAINST HEATHENISM. 


1. The various objections and accusations of heathens, which we 
have collected above, were founded for the most part on ignorance 
or hatred, and in many cases contradicted themselves; so that we 
need to notice here but a few. 

(a.) The attack upon the miraculous in the evangelical history the 
apologists could meet by pointing to the similar element in the 
heathen mythology; of course proposing this merely in the way of 
argumentum ad hominem, to deprive the opposition of the right to 
object. For the credibility of the miraculous accounts in the Gos- 
pels, particularly that of the resurrection of Jesus, Origen appealed to 
the integrity and piety of the narrators, to the publicity of the death 
of Jesus, and to the effects of that event. 

(b.) The novelty and late appearance of Christianity were justified 

© Psa. cx, 1 sqq; xlv, 7 sqq; Ixxii, 2-19, and others. 

T Psa. xix, 4; comp. Rom. x, 18, 
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by the need of historical preparation, in which the human race should 
be divinely trained for Christ; but more frequently it was urged, 
also, that Christianity existed in the counsel of God from eternity, and 
had its unconscious votaries, especially among the pious Jews, long 
before the advent of Christ. By claiming the Mosaic records, the 
apologists had greatly the advantage, as regards antiquity, over any” 
form of paganism, and could carry their religion, in its preparatory 
state, even beyond the flood, and up to the very gates of paradise. 
Justin and ‘l'atian make much account of the fact that Moses is 
much older than the Greek philosophers, poets, and legislators. 
Athenagoras turns the tables, and shows that the very names of the 
heathen gods are modern, and their statues creations of yesterday. 
Clement of Alexandria calls the Greek philosophers thieves and 
robbers, because they stole portions of truth from the Hebrew 
prophets and adulterated them. ‘Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and 
others, raise the same charge of plagiarism. 

(c.) The doctrine of the resurrection of the body, so peculiarly offen- 
sive to the heathen and Gnostic understanding, was supported, as to its 
possibility, by reference to the omnipotence of God, and to the creation 
of the world and of man ; and its propriety and reasonableness were 
argued from the Divine image in man, from the high destiny of the 
body to be the temple of the Holy Ghost, and from its intimate con- 
nection with the soul, as well as from the righteousness and goodness 
of God. The argument from analogy was also very generally used, 
but often without proper discrimination. Thus Theophilus alludes 
to the decline and return of the seasons, the alternations of day and 
night, the renewal of the waning and waxing moon, the growth of 
seeds and fruits. ‘Tertullian expresses his surprise that anybody 
should deny the possibility and probability of the resurrection, in 
view of the mystery of our birth and the daily occurrences of sur- 
rounding nature. ‘All things,” he says, “are preserved by disso- 
lution, renewed by perishing; and shall man, the lord of all this 
universe of creatures which die and rise again, himself die only to 
perish forever ’””* 

(d.) The charge of immoral conduct and secret vice the apolo- 
gists might repel with just indignation, since the New Testament 
contains the purest and noblest morality, and the general conduct 
of Christians compared most favorably with that of the heathens. 
‘Shame! shame!” they justly cried, “to roll upon the innocent 
what you are openly guilty of, and what belongs to you and your 

° Apolog., c. 43, Comp. his special tract, De resurrectione ramis, c. 12, where he 
defends the doctrine more fully against the Gnostics, and their radical miscon- 
ception of the nature and import of the body. 
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gods!” Origen says, in the preface to the first book against Celsus : 
‘ When false witness was brought against our blessed Saviour, the 
spotless Jesus, he held his peace, and when he was accused returned 
no answer, being fully persuaded that the tenor of his life and 
conversation among the Jews was the best apology that could pos- 
sibly be made in his behalf. ... And even now he preserves the 
same silence, and makes no other answer than the unblemished 
lives of his sincere followers; they are his most cheerful and 
successful advocates, and have so loud a voice that they drown the 
clamors of the most zealous and bigoted adversaries.” 

2. To their defense the Christians, with the rising consciousness 
of victory, added direct arguments against heathenism, which were 
practically sustained by its dissolution in the following period. 

(a.) The popular religion of the heathens, particularly the doctrine 
of the gods, is unworthy, contradictory, absurd, immoral, and per- 
nicious. ‘The apologists and most of the early Church teachers 
looked upon the heathen gods, not as mere imaginations or personi- 
fied powers of nature, and deifications of distinguished men, but as 
demons or fallen angels. ‘They took this view from the Septuagint 
version of Psalm xevi, 5,* and from the immorality of those deities, 
which was charged to demons, (even sexual intercourse with the 
daughters of men, according to Gen. vi, 2.) “ What sad fates,” 
says Minucius Felix, “ what lies, ridiculous things, and weaknesses 
we read of the pretended gods! Even their form, how pitiable it is! 
Vulcan limps, Mercury has wings to his feet, Pan is hoofed, Saturn 
in fetters, and Janus has two faces, as if he walked backward... . 
Sometimes Hercules is a hostler, Apollo a cowherd, and Neptune 
Laomedon’s mason, cheated of his wages. Then we have the 
thunder of Jove and the arms of Aineas forged on the same anvil, 
(as if thunder and lightning did not exist before Jove was born in 
Crete ;) the adultery of Mars and Venus; the lewdness of Jupiter 
with Ganymede, all of which were invented for the gods to authorize 
men in their wickedness.’ ‘“ Which of the poets,” asks Tertullian, 
“does not calumniate your gods? One sets Apollo to keep sheep ; 
another hires out Neptune to build a wall; Pindar declares A‘scu- 
lapius was deservedly scathed for his avarice in exercising the art 
of medicine to a bad purpose; while the writers of tragedy and 
comedy alike take for their subjects the crimes or the miseries of 
the deities. Nor are the philosophers behindhand in this respect. 
Out of pure contempt, they would swear by an oak, a goat, a dog; 
Diogenes turned Hercules into ridicule; and the Roman Cynic, 
Varro, introduces three hundred Joves without heads.” From the 
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stage abuses the sarcastic African father selects, partly from his 
own former observation, those of Diana being flogged, the reading of 
Jupiter’s will after his decease, and the three half-starved Hercu- 
leses! Justin brings up the infanticide of Saturn, the parricide, the 
anger, and the adultery of Jupiter, the drunkenness of Bacchus, the 
voluptuousness of Venus, and appeals to the judgment of the better 
heathens, who were ashamed of these scandalous histories of the 
gods; to Plato, for example, who for this reason banishes Homer 
from his ideal state. Those myths which had some resemblance to 
the Old Testament prophecies or the Gospel history, Justin regards 
as caricatures of the truth, framed by demons by abuse of Scrip- 
ture. ‘The story of Bacchus, for instance, rests, in his fanciful view, 
on Gen. xlix, 10 sq.; the myth of the birth of Perseus from a vir- 
gin, on Isa. vii, 14; that of the wandering of Hercules on Psalm 
xix, 6; the fiction of the miracles of Adsculapius on Isaiah xxxv, 
1 sqq. Origen asks Celsus why it is that he can discover profound 
mysteries in those strange and senseless accidents which have 
befallen his gods and goddesses, showing them to be polluted 
with crimes, and doing many shameful things; while Moses, who 
says nothing derogatory to the character of God, angel, or man, is 
treated as an impostor. He challenges any one to compare Moses 
and his laws with the best Greek authors; and yet Moses was 
as far inferior to Christ as he was superior to the greatest-of 
heathen sages and poets. 

(b.) The Greek philosophy, which rises above the popular beliefs, 
is not suited to the masses, cannot meet the religious want, and 
confutes itself by its manifold contradictions. Socrates, the wisest 
of all the philosophers, himself acknowledged that he knew nothing. 
On Divine and human things Justin finds the philosophers at 
variance among themselves: with Thales water is the ultimate 
principle of all things; with Anaximander, the infinite ; with Anax- 
imenus, air; with Heraclitus, fire; with Pythagoras, number. 
Even Plato not seldom contradicts himself: now supposing three 
fundamental causes, (God, matter, and ideas ;) now four, (adding the 
world-soul;) now he considers matter as unbegotten, now as 
begotten ; at one time he ascribes substantiality to ideas, at another 
makes them mere forms of thought, ete. Who, then, he concludes, 
would intrust to the philosopher the salvation of his soul ? 

(c.) But on the other hand the Greek apologists recognized also 
elements of truth in the Hellenic literature, especially in the Pla- 
tonic and Stoic philosophy, and saw in them, as in the law and the 
prophecies of Judaism, a preparation of the way for Christianity. 
Justin attributes all the good in heathenism to the divine Logos, 
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who, even before his incarnation, scattered the seeds of truth, and 
incited susceptible spirits to a holy walk. Thus there were Chris- 
tians before Christianity ; and among these he expressly reckons 
Socrates and Heraclitus. Besides, he supposed that Pythagoras, 
Plato, and other educated Greeks, in their journeys to the East, 
became acquainted with the Old ‘Testament writings, and drew 
from them the doctrine of the unity of God, and other like truths, 
though they in various ways misunderstood them, and adulterated 
them with Pagan errors. ‘This view of a certain affinity between 
the Grecian philosophy and Christianity, as an argument in favor 
of the new religion, was afterward further developed by the Alexan- 
drian fathers, Clement and Origen. 


IIL. THE POSITIVE APOLOGY. 


The Christian apology completed itself in the positive demonstra- 
tion of the divinity of the new religion, which was at the same time 
the best refutation of both the old ones. As early as this period the 
strongest historical and philosophical arguments for Christianity 
were brought forward, or at least indicated, though in connection 
with many untenable adjuncts. 

1. The great argument, not only with Jews, but with heathens 
also, was the PROPHECIES; since the knowledge of future events can 
come only from God. ‘The first appeal of the apologist was, of 
course, to the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. But even a 
Clement of Alexandria, and, with more caution, an Origen, a Euse- 
bius, and St. Augustine, employed also, without hesitation, apocry- 
phal prophecies, especially the SibYlline oracles, a medley of ancient 
heathen, Jewish, and in part Christian fictions about a golden age, 
the coming of Christ, the fortunes of Rome, and the end of the 
world.* And, indeed, this was not all error and pious fraud. 
Through all heathenism there runs, in truth, a dim unconscious pre- 
sentiment and longing hope of Christianity. ‘Think of the fourth 
Kcelogue of Virgil, with its predictions of the “ virgo” and “nova 
progenis”” from heaven, and the “ puer,” with whom, after the blot- 
ting out of sin and the killing of the serpent, a golden age of peace 
was to begin. 

2. The types. ‘These, too, were found not in the Old Testament 
only, but in the whole range of nature. Justin saw everywhere, in 


* Comp. Dr. Frrepuies : Die Sibyllinischen Weissagungen vollstindig gesammelt, 
mit Kritischem Commentare und metrischer Uebersetzung, Leipz., 1852. We 
have at present twelve books of yoyouoi ov3vAAcaxoi in Greek hexameters, and 
some fragments. 
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the tree of life in Eden, in Jacob’s ladder, in the rods of Moses and 
Aaron, nay, in every sailing ship, in the wave-cutting oar, in the 
plow, in the human countenance, in the human form with outstretch- 
ed arms, in banners and trophies, the sacred form of the cross, and 
thus a prefiguration of the mystery of redemption through the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord. ; 

3. The mirAcLEs of Jesus and the apostles, with those which 
continued to be wrought in the name of Jesus, according to the 
express testimony of the fathers, by their cotemporaries, But as the 
heathen also appealed to miraculous deeds anu appearances in favor 
of their religion, Justin, Arnobius, and particularly Origen, fixed 
certain criteria, such as the moral purity of the worker, and his 
intention to glorify God and benefit man, for distinguishing the true 
miracles from satanic juggleries. “ ‘There might have been some 
ground,” he says, “ for the comparison which Celsus makes between 
Jesus and certain wandering magicians, if there had appeared in 
the latter the slightest tendency to beget in persons a true fear of 
God, and so to regulate their actions in prospect of the day of judg- 
ment. But they attempt nothing of the sort. Yea, they themselves 
are guilty of the most grievous crimes; whereas the Saviour would 
have his hearers to be convinced by the native beauty of religion 
and the holy lives of its teachers, rather than by even the miracles 
they wrouglit.” 

The subject of post-apostolic miracles is surrounded by much 
greater difficulties in the absence of inspired testimony, and in most 
cases even of ordinary eye and ear witnesses. ‘There is an antece- 
dent probability that the power of working miracles was not sud- 
denly and abruptly, but gradually withdrawn, as the necessity of 
such outward and extraordinary attestation of the Divine orgin of 
Christianity diminished and gave way to the natural operation of 
truth and moral suasion. Hence Augustine, in the fourth century, 
says: “Since the establishment of the Church God does not wish 
to perpetuate miracles even to our day, lest the mind should put 
its trust in visible signs, or grow cold at the sight of common mar- 
vels.” But it is impossible to fix the precise termination, either 
at the death of the apostles or their immediate disciples, or the con- 
version of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the Arian heresy, 
or any subsequent era, and to sift carefully in each particular case 
the truth from legendary fiction. It is remarkable that the genuine 
writings of the ante-Nicene Church are more free from miraculous 
and superstitious elements than the annals of the middle ages, and 
especially of monasticism. Most of the statements of the apologists 
are couched in general terms, and refer to extraordinary cures from 
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demoniacal possession, which probably includes, in the language of 
that age, cases of madness, deep melancholy, epilepsy, and other 
diseases, by the invocation of the name of Jesus. Justin Martyr 
speaks of such cures as a frequent occurrence in Rome and all over 
the world, and Origen appeals to his own personal observation ; but 
speaks in another place of the scarcity of miracles, so as to suggest 
the gradual cessation theory, as held by Dr. Neander, Bishop 
Kaye, and others. ‘Tertullian attributed many, if not most of the 
conversions of his day to supernatural dreams and visions, as does 
also Origen, although with more caution. But in such psychological 
phenomena it is exceecingly difficult to draw the line of demarkation 
between natural and supernatural causes, and between providential 
interpositions and miracles proper. ‘The strongest passage on this 
subject is found in Lrenzeus, who, in contending against the heretics, 
mentions, besides prophecies and miraculous cures of demoniacs, 
even the raising the dead among cotemporary* events taking place 
in the Catholic Church. But he specifies no particular case or name ; 
and it should be remembered, also, that his youth bordered yet 
almost on the Johannean age. 

4. The MorAL EFFECT of Christianity upon the heart and life of its 
professors. ‘The Christian religion has not only taught the purest and 
sublimest code of morals ever known among men, but actually exhibit- 
ed it in the life, sufferings, and death of its Founder and true followers. 
All the apologists, from the author of the Epistle to Diognetus down 
to Origen, Cyprian, and Augustine, bring out in strong colors the 
infinite superiority of Christian ethics over the heathen, and their 
testimony is fully corroborated by the practical fruits of the Church. 
“ They think us senseless,” says Justin, “because we worship this 
Christ, who ‘vas cruci‘ied under Pontius Pilate, as God next to the 
Father. But they would not say so if they knew the mystery of the 
cross. By its fruits they may know it. We who once lived in 
debauchery now study chastity; we who dealt in sorceries have 
consecrated ourselves to the good, the increate God; we who 
loved money and possessions above all things else, now devote our 
property freely to the general good, and give to every needy one; 
we who fought and killed each other now pray for our enemies ; 
those who persecute us in hatred we kindly try to appease, in the 
hope that they may share the same blessings which we enjoy.” 

5. The RAPID SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY by purely moral means, 


© Adv. her. 1.31, § 2,and I. 32, §4: dn d? wai vexpoi wyép9noav Kai rapéuewav 
ody nuiv ikavoicitect. These two passages can hardly be explained, with Heu- 
mann and Neander, as referring merely to cases of apparent death. 
t Apol. I. c. 13 and 14, (p. 35 sq. ed Otto.) 
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and in spite of the greatest external obstacles, yea, the bitter persecu- 
tion of Jews and Gentiles. Origen makes good use of this argu- 
ment against Celsus, and thinks that so great a success as Christi- 
anity met among Greeks and barbarians, learned and unlearned - 
persons, in so short a time, without any force or other worldly 
means, and in view of the united opposition of emperors, senate; 
governors, generals, priests, and people, can only be rationally 
accounted for on the ground of an extraordinary providence of God 
and the Divine nature of Christ. 

6. The REASONABLENESS of Christianity, its agreement with the 
intellectual wants of man, and with all the true and the beautiful in 
the Greek philosophy and poesy. All who had lived rationally before 
Christ were, in the opinion of Justin, really, though unconsciously, 
already Christians. hus all that is Christian is rational, and all 
that is truly rational is Christian. Yet on the other hand, of 
course, Christianity is supra-rational, not irrational. 

7. The ADAPTATION of Christianity TO THE DEEPEST NEEDS OF 
HUMAN NATURE, which it alone can meet. Here belongs Tertul- 
lian’s appeal to the “testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane ;” 
his profound thought that the human soul is, in its inmost essence 
and instinct, predestined for Christianity, and can find rest and 
peace in that alone. The soul, says he, though confined in the 
prison of the body, though perverted by bad training, though 
weakened by lusts and passions, though given to the service of 
false gods, still no sooner awakes from its intoxication and its 
dreams, and recovers its health, than it calls upon God by the 
one name due to him: “ Great God! good God!” and then looks, 
not to the capitol, but to heaven; for it knows the abode of the liv- 
ing God, from whom it proceeds.* ‘This deep longing of the 
human soul for the living God in Christ, Augustine, in whom Ter- 
tullian’s spirit returned purified and enriched, afterward expressed 
in the grand sentence: “ ‘Thou, O God, hast made us for thee; and 
our heart is restless till it rests in thee.” f 

Tert. Apolog. c. 17. Compare the beautiful passage in De testim. anima, c. 2: 
Si enim anime aut divina aut a Deo data est, sine dubio datorem suum novit, et 
si novit, utique et timet....O testimonium veritatis que apud ipsa demonia 
testem efficit Christianorum. 

+ August. Confess., 1. i, c. 1: Fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, 
donec requiescat in Te. 




















Popular Dental Knowledge. 


Art. IX.—POPULAR DENTAL KNOWLEDGE. 


From all accounts, in ancient Egypt dentistry seems to have 
originated as a separate branch of the healing art ; and as in all old 
countries the profession or calling of the father generally descended 
to the son, there is no reason why this branch should not in time 
have made great progress under those to whose care it was commit- 
ted, or at least that part appertaining to tooth extraction. And from 
the fact that among Egyptian remains there have been found for- 
ceps made of copper in the offices of those who followed the occu- 
pation of barbers, it may be inferred that to those persons, as for 
centuries after in various countries, the operations on the teeth were 
intrusted. 

From the writings extant of the early physicians, and authors of 
works on anatomy and physiology, it would appear that their knowl- 

edge of the structure and diseases of the dental organs was ex- 
tremely limited and erroneous; and as all knowledge was more or 
less under the jurisdiction of the seers, prophets, and priests, who 
controlled both the social and religious opinions of those days, we 
can readily account for such an idea as was advanced by Areetacus, 
that the cause of toothache was only known to God. Five hundred 
years before Christ Herodotus, the traveler and historian, informs 
us that the Egyptian physicians divided the healing art into differ- 
ent parts, one taking that of the head, another the eyes, another the 
teeth, etc. ‘The mode of extracting practiced and recommended by 
some of the earlier practitioners was, to shake the teeth well, and 
then remove them. Others advised the application of the hot iron, 
or boiling oil, to make them exfoliate ; but it is unnecessary here to 
enumerate the absurd practices recommended. And although, dur- 
ing the lives of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Eristratus, Celsus, Pliny, Galen, and others, the healing art may 
be said to have made great advances, the state of dental surgery re- 
mained nearly the same. Little or no change, in fact, took place 
for the better until about the time of the great anatomist John 
Hunter, of England, who published his work on the teeth in 1778. 
He has since been followed by numerous other authors and prac- 
titioners, both European and American, who by their labors and 
researches, combined with anatomical and physiological erudition 
and mechanical skill, have elevated dental surgery to a high position 
among the arts and sciences of the present day. The last half cen- 
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tury has witnessed the operations on the mouth that were formerly 
left to the care and tender mercies of the ignorant knight of the 
razor and shears, assumed as a calling by men of education and re- 
finement; and the world at large acknowledges its indebtedness to 
the dental surgeon for that comfort and happiness that can only be 
derived from a healthy condition of this part of the animal economy, 
without which the “ Hell of all diseases” would reign supreme, for 
who that has suffered from the pains of an aching tooth and its dire- 
ful concomitants would say that it was the least of the “ills that 
flesh was heir to?” 

The student and practitioner of this branch of the healing art now 
takes his position beside the student and practitioner of medicine 
Dental surgery has now its colleges and its quarterly and monthly 
periodicals, presided over and edited by men who, by their learning 
and skill, take the highest rank among the profession of their choice ; 
and the degree of D.D.S., Doctor of Dental Surgery, as truly 
indicates having passed through a regular course of scientific prepa- 
ration as the degrees of A.M. or M.D. in other professions. ‘I'wenty 
five to thirty years only have passed since the vail of secresy has 
been removed from dental operations. Previous to that time the 
dentist hid his operations from his brother practitioner. His female 
patients, with faces concealed and hesitating steps, groped their way 
with secrecy to his door, not desiring to have it known that they 
needed-or were obliged to wear artificial teeth. But afew years have 
passed since a few dentists only were to be found in any of our large 
cities ; now our city dentists are numbered by hundreds, while every 
village or country town has one or more as a permanent fixture. 
Eighteen years ago the first dental college established in the world 
had its origin in the city of Baltimore ; since which time there have 
been three others, one in Philadelphia, one in Cincinnati, and one in 
Western New-York. ‘These institutions have professors of dental 
surgery, dental medicine, anatomy and physiology, dental mechanics, 
dental practice, chemistry, and metallurgy; also lectures on micro- 
scopic, and comparative anatomy of the teeth. 

So much for the origin and progress of dentistry. We will now 
attempt to place before our readers the practical part in such a manner 
that we hope may enable every individual not only to keep in good 
preservation their own dental organs, but those of other persons 
intrusted to their care. Every one should be familiar with the fact, 
that the decay of the teeth always commences externally, or in other 
words, decay always shows itself upon the enamel, or bony structure 
of the teeth, and never internally, as was at one time supposed to be 
the case. It may be said to be in most cases the result of chemical 
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action, produced by the decomposition of particles of food that col- 
lect or lodge in the interstices or depressions of the teeth, while 
eating ‘These fissures are caused by the imperfect uniting of the 
edges of the enamel while the tooth is being formed ; any individual 
can readily detect them on examination. Every one will, there- 
fore, readily see how necessary it is to prevent all particles of food 
or foreign matter from remaining a sufficient time to produce de- 
composition. Numerous experiments have been instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining the length of time necessary for various 
kinds of food to so decompose as to produce injury. All food in a 
state of decomposition generates an acid. From experiments by 
Professor Amos Wescott, it was found that “acetic and citric 
acids so corroded the enamel in forty-eight hours that it could be 
readily removed with the finger nail. Acetic acid, or common 
vinegar, is one of our principal condiments, and he says is “formed 
in the mouth whenever substances liable to fermentation are suf- 
fered to remain for any considerable length of time.” 

Citric acid, or lemon juice, of which many, especially young 
' females, are so fond, readily acts upon the lime of which the teeth 
are composed, when brought into contact with them. Malic acid, 
or the acid of apples, in its concentrated state, also acts promptly ; 
also muriatic, sulphuric, and nitric acids, although greatly diluted. 
And here let us caution all persons against using any preparation 
to whiten the teeth; for as the teeth are mostly composed of 
phosphate and carbonate of lime, anything that produces this 
effect acts on their material, and will ultimately seriously injure or 
destroy them. Keep the teeth clean, and they are as white as 
nature intended. Professor Wescott also found that “raisins so 
corroded the enamel in forty-eight hours that its surface presented 
the appearance and consistency of chalk.” ‘The condition of the 
saliva is also, at times, very acidulous. In view of what we have 
above stated, it will be seen how careful every one should be, for 
self or for children, thoroughly to cleanse the teeth from all sub- 
stances that come in contact with them. 

Preparations for cleansing and purifying the mouth should be 
free from all acids, and contain, as one of the principal ingredients, 
an alkali, (such as enters into saponaceous substances, ) to neutralize 
the acid, and destroy the animal and vegetable parasites that are 
secreted by the fluids of the mouth. It has been found by micro- 
scopical examination, that the secretions of almost every person’s 
mouth contain more or less of vegetable and animal life that will 
withstand the application of acids and astringents, and will only 
succumb to alkalies, which not only appear fatal, but a preventive 
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to their formation. The mouths of persons who have been in the 
habit of using soap freely as a dentifrice are completely free from 
these productions. Every preparation, then, should contain this 
substance. But a soap alone is not sufficient properly to cleanse the 
mouth and keep it in a healthy condition. Some substance should 
be combined with it that shall produce a gentle friction, sufficierit to 
create a healthy circulation of blood in the gums, and remove from 
the surface of the enamel any extraneous accumulation that would 
otherwise disfigure it. Prepared chalk and a little orris-root to 
flavor, with pure castile soap, make a simple and at the same time 
effective dentifrice, all-sufficient to answer the purpose for which 
tooth-powder should be used. By no means use powdered char- 
coal as a dentifrice. ‘This substance is the same that is used to 
polish the surface of iron and steel; it is insoluble, and so acrid in 
its nature that, no matter how fine you may reduce it, its little 
black grains will not only insinuate themselves between the neck of 
the tooth and the gum, causing an irritation of the parts which, in 
the end, may destroy the investing membrane of the tooth, but it 
scratches the surface of the enamel. Not long since we had to 
remove the four upper incisors of a young lady who had been in the 
habit of using charcoal as a dentifrice, because their surfaces were 
seamed over with minute black lines that could not be erased, and 
the teeth loosened, and the gums abraded and irritated from its 
constant use. It would be well for every one, before using a tooth- 
powder, to see if it will scratch glass, moistened and rubbed over its 
surface. If so, it will produce the same effect upon the glossy, glass- 
like surface with which God has covered the teeth. ‘The use of 
tooth-powder is to keep the teeth clean, and not to change their 
natural color. Ifthe teeth are of a dark or yellow hue, they never 
can be made white, except at the expense of the material of which 
they are composed; any powder, then, that whitens such teeth is 
enly acting chemically, and therefore injuriously, upon their 
structure. 

We have remarked that any ene, on examination, could detect the 
fissures or depressions in the enamel. When these fissures present 
a dark appearance, which the brush or toothpick cannot remove, 
you may rest assured that decay in its first stages has commenced, 
and no time should be lost in consulting a competent dentist, who 
will, by thoroughly eradicating it, and filling the tooth with some 
suitable material, preserve it. No matter how small the cavity, 
or how little the decay, it should receive immediate attention. The 
smaller the cavity the better, if it can be filled. Have your family 
dentist as you have your family physician, and consult him two 
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or three times a year. His province is to prevent as well as 
to arrest disease. When you have actually experienced pain 
from a tooth it can never be preserved with the same certainty 
as if it had given no trouble. Many there are who, perfectly 
conscious that their teeth are decaying, neglect proper attention to 
them, simply because they have experienced no pain. Ifa tooth has 
actually ached the dentist can do but one of two things: either 
extract it, or destroy the nerve, if it has one, and fill it. In the first 
operation a tooth is lost that can never be restored ; and the second 
increases the danger of losing the tooth by inflammation. ‘Toothache 
does not always originate, as many suppose, from an exposed nerve. 
In fact, a majority of the teeth that are extracted because they are 
painful have no nerve, it having long since died. Inflammation is, 
in such cases, the cause of the trouble, having attacked the living 
membrane of the tooth and socket. A toothache from an exposed 
nerve, on the other hand, is a quick lancinating pain, or in com- 
mon parlance a “ jumping toothache,” and is usually caused by the 
contact of some substance with the exposed nerve. Inhaling 
cold air or hot or cold drinks will also produce it. This tooth- 
ache immediately subsides when the cause or tooth is removed. 
On the other hand, a toothache from the other cause, inflammation, 
is a steady aggravating pain, overspreading the affected side of the 
face, sometimes even the neck and shoulders. If allowed to proceed, 
The gum swelling, finally breaks, and discharges pus. If the tooth 
is removed while in this state the pain still continues, even 
abscess or “gum-boil” is produced, and suppuration of the parts. 
more severe than before, and some time elapses before it entirely 
ceases. As there is no nerve to kill in a case of this kind, the 
tooth should be removed upon the first symptoms of trouble. This 
species of toothache is usually caused by taking cold; yet there are 
other minor causes, the most prominent of which is tartar, a calca- 
reous deposit supposed to be from the saliva. In its soft state this 
is of a creamy consistency and color, accumulating around the necks 
of the teeth where they enter the gums, and if allowed to remain 
any length of time it becomes hard and dark colored, and almost 
imperceptibly pushes away the gum from the tooth, and by insinu- 
ating itself between it and the tooth, deprives it of its support, 
and allowing irritating substances to come in contact with the invest- 
ing membranes produces a looseness of the tooth and inflammation, 
with its accompanying results. This substance also causes a bad 
breath, and by eating away the gums from the teeth, causes them to 
present, oftentimes, an unsightly appearance. All these effects can 
be guarded against by a thorough use of the brush and powder. 
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Many persons fur years suffer this substance to collect around 
their teeth, supposing it to be a part of their structure, entertaining 
the idea that its removal would injure the enamel. After a while 
the teeth becoming loose, and the gums tender and inflamed, they 
consult a dentist, and are surprised to learn that it has no more 
connection with the teeth than a lump of clay has with the leather 
of the boot to which it adheres. ‘Tartar in its soft state can readily 
be removed by the brush and powder, but when it becomes hard it 
requires the dentist. 

Our remarks relative to the origin and cause of the decay of the 
teeth, are intended to be taken in a general sense, and must not be 
understood to mean that decay never originates from any other source 
than from the effects of decomposed food, acids, and tartar. These, 
however, are the most prominent, and more completely under the 
control of the dentist and patient. ‘There are many minor causes, 
such as a constitutional predisposition to disease, malformation, a 
crowded state of the teeth, imperfect structure, as well as the indi- 
rect effects of constitutional derangements, all of which are little 
understood by individuals not belonging to the medical or dental 
profession. Our remarks thus far have been mostly intended to 
apply to the permanent or second growth of teeth. We will 
now offer some suggestions in relation to the care necessary for the 
deciduous or first growth. 

The same care and attention required for the preservation of the 
permanent teeth is necessary for the deciduous teeth. Nature never 
intended that the teeth of children should be lost or removed by 
decay; but that they should remain to fulfill their offices until she 
should hang out her signal for their removal by causing them to 
become loose, and give way for the permanent set by the absorption 
of their roots. If nature had her course we should seldom witness 
a case of irregular or deformed teeth or mouth, now so common. 
The principal reason of this deformity is, that one or more of the 
temporary teeth have been removed, on account of pain and decay, 
before its time, in consequence of which the space that nature had 
reserved for the permanent tooth becomes so contracted that when it 
does appear it is crowded from its position, and is either left thus 
crowded, (in which case it is not only unsightly, but tends to destroy 
the symmetry that nature intended, ) or a sound tooth has to be sac- 
rificed to make room for it. Scarcely a week passes that the dentist 
is not called upon to correct some irregularity in this manner. 
Children have twenty temporary or deciduous teeth, the germs of 
which, as wellas of the permanent, exist in the jaw even previous to 
birth, and begin making their appearance about the sixth or seventh 
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month, although the time varies in different children. The period 
of the eruption of these teeth is the most dangerous and trouble- 
some of the child’s existence, and every parent would do well to 
consult a competent dentist, who will, by proper remedies, palliate 
the disorders incidental to this period. About the second or third 
year the temporary teeth are complete, and are fully developed, and 
require the same care to preserve them their proper time, both for 
usefulness and beauty, as is exercised toward the permanent set. 
All parents should be impressed with the importance of this fact, as 
they value-the health, comfort, and beauty of their offspring. Pro- 
tect the first set of teeth from the spoiler. Rather let the face or 
hands of your child remain unwashed, than the child’s mouth, and 
breath, and health suffer from unclean and thereby rotten teeth. 
Early initiate the child into the mysteries of the dental toilet, by 
teaching him to use powder and the brush. ‘Teach him that it is 
necessary that the mouth should be clean to eat his morning meal, 
as this time is generally best to clean the teeth, as it removes all 
vitiated secretions that have accumulated through the night. Then 
have the toothpick (an instrument more requisite than the brush for 
healthy teeth) brought into requisition after eating, so as to 
remove all particles of food that remain lodged between the teeth. 
Many a child would be saved from a great amount of suffering, and 
the parents spared a great amount of trouble, if these rules were 
observed. ; 
About the sixth year, or soon after, four permanent molar or 
double teeth make their appearance. Let every parent remember 
this, as it is generally supposed that these four teeth belong to the 
first set, and that if they decay and are removed they will come 
again. ‘This is a mistaken idea. They are permanent teeth, and 
if lost will be lost for ever. No teeth that come after the sixth year 
are evershed. At twelve years the second set is usually complete, 
with the exception of the dens sapientia, or wisdom teeth, which 
make their appearance from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth 
year. During the eruption of the second set the beauty and charac- 
ter of the child’s countenance is completed, and everything depends 
upon proper care and attention at this time, to see that the teeth 
come with regularity and without being crowded. Should this be 
the case the parent may expect a finely formed mouth; and such 
deformities as we often see, as a rabbit narrowness of the mouth, con- 
tracting the lips and altering the whole expression of the face, as 
well as the projecting chin, ete., caused by neglect of early dental 
attention at this period, will be avoided. 
Another very important reason why the teeth should early in life 
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receive the utmost care and professional attention, is the effect they 
exert upon the articulation. The loss of a single tooth affects the utter- 
ance, and invariably produces a hissing or lisping sound in articulat- 
ing certain words containing the dental vowels, such as ¢, d, s, g, andj. 
All public speakers, especially lawyers, clergymen, and others, should, 
as they value a correct enunciation and articulation, remember that- 
the teeth were placed by nature to form a certain arch for the express 
purpose of giving force and purity of utterance. ‘The modulation 
of the voice, also, is in a great measure dependent upon the shape 
of the mouth, and healthy condition of the teeth and their contigu- 
ous parts. Dr. Hill, in his valuable and interesting paper on the 
Teeth and Voice,* says, when speaking on this subject, that “the 
experience and observation of every thinking man may be called to 
our aid in support of this position. For it cannot have escaped them, 
that many individuals of profound intellects and brilliant parts make 
but a sorry figure in their fruitless attempts at oratory and elocution. 
Every one who has had experience in regard to matters of this kind 
must have been conscious of great disappointment in not realizing 
his expectations in regard to certain distinguished men with whose 
writings he has been long familiar. Having fancied to himself that 
because they could wield a pen so successfully they must, therefore, 
be accomplished speakers, and finding himself sadly mistaken, he is 
at a loss to account for a circumstance so strange, and apparently 
contradictory. But where lies tbe difficulty? Certainly not on the 
score of intellect, for their acquirements are demonstrable from their 
writings ; nor is it because they have never enjoyed the advantages 
of tuition where elocution was taught. What, then, is the obstacle? 
We answer, it is to be found in the peculiar conformation of the 
mouth and the wretched condition of the teeth, giving rise to imped- 
iments and difficulties which constitute their misfortune, and of 
which they are most painfully conscious. Let any one visit a dent- 
ist’s laboratory, and view the casts of different mouths, and he will 
readily see one reason why people have voices and articulation so 
various and unlike each other. Some casts represent a mouth not 
unlike a squirrel’s, very narrow and contracted, the upper jaw pro- 
jecting far over the under, giving a squeaking, effeminate intonation 
to the voice. Such a shaped mouth is incapable of producing perfect 
language. We have in our possession two such casts, having the 
appearance of having been pressed together in a vice. The possessors 
of these mouths never actually talked, but rather squeaked. No 
amount of learning, or talent, or study of elocution could ever enable 
the possessor of such a mouth to become an orator. The whole 
® Published in the October number of the Dental Journal, 1847. 
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cause of such deformity was owing to the neglect of the parents 
while the teeth were being shed. Had a dentist been consulted, the 
crowded condition of the teeth could have been remedied. There 
were too many for the space to be occupied; so they became irreg- 
ular, pressing each other, and thereby deforming the mouth. The 
above case of deformity is but one in thousands that could be related. 
But even allowing that all due care has been exercised to preserve 
the symmetry of the dental arch by having at the proper time the 
teeth removed, so that there is no crowding or malformation, still, 
unless the teeth are preserved from decay by proper attention to 
their health, there will be a difficulty of articulation and enun- 
ciation. 

Dr. Hill relates a case that occurred in his own practice: “The 
Rev. Mr. 8. was deeply afflicted with a diseased bicuspid, situated 
on the right side of the upper jaw. He called at our office for relief; 
we advised extraction, and it was removed. On the following Sab- 
bath, while engaged in the performance of Divine service, he became 
so annoyed by the loss of that tooth, and so difficult was his enun- 
ciation, that he was compelled to stop in the midst of his discourse, 
and explain the cause of his difficulty to his congregation. And 
this from the loss of a single tooth.” If such a case of inconven- 
ience arises from the loss of a single tooth, what must be the effect 
where, from neglect, almost all are lost. A clergyman not long since 
called upon us to have some slight operation performed, who had, 
by inattention and neglect, allowed tartar to collect and remam 
around his teeth, so that his breath was not only very offensive, but 
a number of his teeth were lost from this cause, and others were 
loose. Such was the condition of his mouth, that when he spoke in 
the pulpit a hissing sound was audible throughout the church. The 
teeth cannot have too much room. If they were a little separated, 
they would be less liable to decay. Such men as Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Patrick Henry, and others, had broad, well-formed 
mouths. It behooves every one, especially public speakers, to seek 
to remedy, as far as possible, any deformity that may arise from the 
loss of the teeth. In a great measure this may be effected by arti- 
ficial substitutes. In this age of dentistry there is no deformity or 
loss that cannot be readily remedied and supplied by the competent 
dental surgeon in such a manner that, after a little practice, the arti- 
ficial teeth may be said to make up the deficiency occasioned by the 
loss of the natural, and fulfill to a wonderful degree all purposes 
of mastication, articulation, and beauty. 

Artificial teeth are now made and set on various material, princi- 
pally on gold and platina. Those on gold are mostly parts of sets, 
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for which purpose it is the best; but for whole upper or under sets, 
Dr. John Allen’s invention of continuous gum-work, or, in other 
words, a porcelain body baked on a base of platina, is now taking 
the place of all other materials. One of the principal reasons is that 
the materials are perfectly pure, being porcelain, pure gold, and 
platina, so constructed that no impurities of the mouth can tarnish- 
or penetrate them ; then again it is in one piece, and can be so enam- 
eled and carved as to almost defy detection, or awaken the suspi- 
cion that they are artificial. 

‘he use of false teeth is very ancient. Although we have 
no reliable information in what country or among what people 
they originated, there are accounts of these appliances in the 
works of Grecian and Roman authors; but they must have been 
of the rudest kind, and of far different make and material from 
those of the present day. It was not until the present century 
that anything like perfection and comfort were attained in the 
manufacture and use of artificial dentures. It is, in fact, but a few 
years since the principal material of which artificial teeth were 
composed was either that of various animals, or human teeth; all 
of which answered but partially, as all such material was more or 
less liable to decay, and become offensive in the mouth. ‘Then, 


again, the metal and other attachments were of the rudest kind, 


soon wearing and injuring the teeth to which they were attached. 
Within a few years this branch of dentistry has advanced with 
rapid strides, so that now, as we have remarked above, artificial 
teeth of the purest material and perfect adaptation to the 
mouth can be obtained, answering all purposes for which they 
are needed. 





Art. X.—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 
Protestantism. — A number of Brits 


POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH REGARD 
to Inpra will not be changed. Its 


RELATING TO RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS have 
been acted upon by the Parliament in the 
usual manner. Spooner’s Anti-Maynooth 
bill has been defeated by a large majority. 
A bill for the abolition of Church rates 
has been carried in the House of Com- 
mons, but rejected by the House of Lords, 
The Jews have at length forced their 
entrance into Parliament, the House of 
Lords having passed a bill to permit the 
House of Commons to admitJews. Tue 


countenance and aid will not be given to 
the means of bringing the Christian 
religion under the notice of the native 
population, but the strictest neutrality 
will be observed as before. The petitions 
for a division of the diocese of Calcutta, 
and the erection of several new episcopal 
sees have not been granted. So much the 
greater have been the efforts of the Mis- 
SIONARY SocreTtEs, most of which have had, 
during the past year, a considerable in- 
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crease of income, The strife of PARTIES 
IN THE EstTaBlisHED Cuvurcn has continu- 
ed with great violence. The Bishop of 
London has withdrawn the license of the 
Rey. Mr. Poole, of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, 
for grave charges brought against him in 
connection with his use of the confes- 
sional and of private absolution. On 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
this withdrawal has been confirmed. The 
Puseyite friends of Mr. Poole vontest the 
charges of immorality brought against him, 
and insist that his conduct is wholly in 
conformity with the letter of the English 
Prayer Book.’ A writer in the Union 
even thinks that ‘* with such fellows [who 
charge Mr. Poole and the ladies who work 
for the Church of St. Barnabas] there 
is noother way of dealing than the argu- 
mentum ad baculum.” The special services 
at Exeter Hall have been resumed by 
a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and twelve clergymen have been an- 
nounced to preach on twelve successive 
Sundays. As the laws forbid any person 
to “ officiate” in a parish without the in- 
cumbent’s consent, they will use, not the 
Prayer Book, but extempore prayers, and a 
made up service of their own. Thus, 
they say, they do not “ officiate,” but 
merely avail themselves of a law which 
gives to every Englishman the right to 
address his countrymen in any place and 
on any subject, provided public order be 
be not disturbed. Mr. Edouart, the in- 
cumbent, appeals strongly to his bishop 
to protect him, but the bishop leaves him 
to the law. 


The Roman Church. — A circular 
has just been issued to the supporters of 
Tex Tasxet, signed by one of the propri- 
etors, announcing that it is impossible to 
carry on that paper without some assist- 
ance, stating that the circulation has 
fallen off from 5,200 to 2,000, and that it 
entails a positive loss of $250 per annum, 
It isa remarkable fact that the mortality 
of the leading Roman Catholic papers in 
nearly every country of Europe is greater 
than that of any other class of periodicals. 


GERMANY, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA. 

Protestantism. — THE coNnTEsT BE- 
TWEEN THE LUTHERAN AND THE EVANGEL- 
caAL Parties in Prussia continues with- 
out abatement. The third party, the Ra- 
tionalists, seem to be, at least among the 
clergy, without any organization. In 
the province of Pomerania, a petition to 
the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council, of 
about seventy clergymen, and some 
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patrons and magistrates, for the mainte- 
nance of the Union, has been followed by 
petitions with by far more numerous sig- 
natures for the protection of the Luther- 
an Confession. The supreme head of the 
Church tries hard to satisfy both parties, 
but on the whole, its decisions are in 
favor of the Union. The “Central 
Verein” of Saxony, the oldest of the 
orthodox societies of the clergy, has 
expressed, with all votes against ten, the 
wish that the consistory may bind the 
clergymen, at their ordination and ap- 
pointment, to the unaltered Confession of 
Augsburg, of 1530, as a symbolical book. 
This is considered as an important move 
toward an entire identification with the 
Lutheran party. On the other hand, the 
evangelical ‘‘ Union Association,” under 
the leadership of Dr. Stier and Professor 
Jacobi has likewise largely increased the 
number of its members, as now nearly 
three hundred clergymen of the province 
belong to it. Aneffort of raz LuraEran 
party IN Bavarra to start a Lutheran 
Church Diet in opposition to the German 
Church Diets, has been frustrated by a 
prohibition of the Supreme Consistory of 
Munich, “ because there seemed to be no 
need for it.” THe Cuurcn ConstrruTion 
or Wirremsera will soon undergo im- 
portant changes. The Evangelical Synod, 
which consists of the members of the Royal 
Consistory and the six Superintendents- 
General, has, in the name of the Church, 
expressed the wish that the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Board be reinstated in its 
former or a similar relation to the Evan- 
gelical seminaries; that the Church 
have the right of concurrence in the ap- 
pointment of theological professors at the 
University of Tubingen; that the congre- 
gations have a right of participation in 
the filling of the local Church offices ; 
that provision be made for a restitution 
of the property of the Church, and for a 
suitable administration of local donations. 
It also prays for the convocation of a 
General Synod, to consist, besides the 
present members of the Evangelical Sy- 
nod, of a theological professor of Tubin- 
gen, of one of the presidents of the Evan- 
gelical seminaries, of one dean, three 
clerical and three lay deputies of each of 
the six diocesses, No doubt is entertained 
that the government will grant these 
points. THe Rarronaxists still flourish 
in the Thuringian states ; but in Prussia a 
pastor of the State Church has been 
deposed for having acknowledged his dis- 
belief in the divinity of Christ, while in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, another minister, who 
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had preached against the existence of a 
devil, has come off with a reprimand. 
Tne Baprists have at length been recog- 
nized as legally constituted ir Hamburg 
and Nassau, and in Hesse Cassel orders 
have been given to be more lenient to- 
ward them, 


The Roman Church. — The great 
INFLUENCE OF THE JESUITS IN AUSTRIA is 
still on the increase. In Innsbruck, the cap- 
ital of Tyrol, where the government gave 
to them all the chairs in the theological 
faculty of the University, they now es- 
tablish a large seminary, after the exam- 
ple of the Collegium Germanicum in 
Rome, in order to train, the more effi- 
ciently, the candidates for the secular min- 
istry in an unreserved obedience to Rome. 
In Vienna, where likewise a Jesuit and a 
Dominican have been appointed professors 
of theology, the archbishop urges the 
younger members of the clergy to meet 
the two Italian monks from time to time 
in theological discussions. A letter of the 
General of the Jesuits to Count Thun, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, which 
has recently been published, claims 
for the members of the order who are ap- 
pointed as professors of state institutions, 
an exemption from the usual examination 
by the proper authorities of the state, and 
for the superiors of the order the right of 
appointing, without any concurrence on 
the part of the state ministry, the most 
suitable persons. At an ASSEMBLY OF 
GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN BIsHOPs, at Fulda, 
which is to meet every other year for the 
purpose of holding a spiritual retreat, no 
more than eight bishops appeared. Tuer 
MONASTIC ORDERS and religious associa- 
tions among laymen multiply in all parts 
of Germany to an extraordinary degree, 
and also in Austria the increase has been 
greater than usual, ‘THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Wirtemberc has abolished the so-called 
Royal Catholic Church Council, a board 
of state officers, mostly laymen, whose 
duty it was to guard the rights of the 
state against any encroachment on the 
part of the Roman hierarchy. Its exist- 
ence has been for many years among the 
principal complaints of the Catholic 
party. The same party exults at another 
success in the kingdom of Hanover, 
where, at its request, the professors of 
Catholic colleges have been exempted 
from the provisions of a new law, which 
classes the professors of the colleges 
among the state officers. The teachers of 
the elementary schocls, though paid by 
the state, had already before been recog- 
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nized as officers of the Church. The 
alliance between the Protestant aristoc- 
racy of Hanover and the Roman bishops 
is complete. The Prussian government 
has this year given the permission which 
in former years was repeatedly refused, 
that the GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Caruotic or Prius Associations be held in 
Cologne. Several foreign bishops, and ~ 
some of the leaders of the Catholic party 
in France and Belgium, are expected at 
this assembly, which is likely to surpass 
in importance any of the preceding ones. 
The editors of THE LEADING POLITICAL 
pany of the Catholic party, Deutschland, 
have been arrested on account of debts, 
and the paper for one day stopped. It is 
doubted, if the paper, which has never 
been self-sustaining, but chiefly supported 
by the Archduchess Sophia, the mother 
of the Emperor of Austria, will survive 
the present year. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Protestantism. — Tux rimst Eyan- 
GELICAL HELVETIC CONFERENCE, which was 
held in Zurich on April 27th and 28th, 
was attended by representatives of all the 
fifteen Protestant State Churches. Four 
cantons, Zurich, Vaud, Geneva, and 
Neufchatel, were represented by clergy- 
men and laymen, the others only by cler- 
gymen. It was resolved to recommend 
to all the cantonal Church governments 
to have, in future, Good Friday observed 
asa holy day. The answers of the can- 
tons will be heard at the next conference, 
which is to meet in Zurich in the spring 
of 1859. With regard to the Protestant 
chaplains in the federal army, no memorial 
will be addressed this year to the federal 
government, but it was resolved to draw up 
a liturgy for Divine services in the army, 
and to discuss the whole subject more 
fully next year. Although the questions 
that came up this year were of minor 
importance, the establishment of regular 
General Conferences is considered by the 
whole Protestant press as an important 
bond of union between the cantonal 
Churches on the one hand and Swit- 
zerland and Germany on the other, and 
thus as the beginning of a new era in the 
Church history of Protestant Switzerland. 
Several cantons have lately recommenced 
to celebrate THE INSTALLATION OF THE 
NEWLY ELECTED GRaND Councits by a 
special divine service. In Zurich the 
services on this occasion were attended by 
nearly all the members of the new Grand 
Council, and a large assemblage of people. 
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The Roman Church.—The Ro- 
man Catholics of ‘Trssin, one of the larg- 
est cantons, have long complained that 
they are under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of two Austrian bishops, (of Milan and 
Como,) who are appointed by the Austrian 
emperor, without consulting the govern- 
ment of Tessin, and that the whole clergy 
of the canton are educated in Austrian 
seminaries. The efforts of ,the Grand 
Council to obtain from Rome the appoint- 
ment of abishop for Tessin alone, have 
hitherto proved fruitless. The Federal 
Assembly at.Bern has now resolved to 
demand the ecclesiastical separation of 
Tessin from Austria as a federal affair. 
After reformatories for youthful delin- 
quents have been for several years in suc- 
cessful opperation in Protestant Switzer- 
land, the Roman Catholics will establish 
the first Carnonic Rerormarory in Lu- 
cern, for which eighty thousand francs 
have been collected. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


Protestantism. — THE INTOLERANCE 
ér SWEDEN has not been satisfied with 
rejection of the several bills introduced 
in the Diet for establishing greater relig- 
ious toleration, but has even dared actu- 
ally to revive the penalty of exile for 
secession from the State Church. Six 
married women, who had joined the Ro- 
man Church, have been sentenced to exile 
and the loss of the rights of citizenship 
and inheritance, and the sentence has 
already been executed. In 1853 (of so 
ancient a date is their offense) a lawsuit 
commenced against them was quashed by 
the Chancellor; but several months ago, 
at the instigation of the Prince Regent, 
the nobility, and the clergy, the docu- 
ments were returned to the court with 
the request to give the decision as soon as 
possible. On the 19th of May judgment 
was pronounced, and the victims of Lu- 
theran intolerance transported to Den- 
mark, where they now live unmolested, 
In view of such outrages, committed by a 
Protestant people and priesthood, it is 
gratifying to know that the intolerance 
of Sweden has everywhere been repudiated 
by Protestants as entirely inconsistent 
with the principles of Protestantism. 
The Archives du Christianisme, the organ 
of the Independent Evangelical Churches 
of France, have even opened a subscrip- 
tion, in order. to give the French Protest- 
ants an opportunity “ to make partly good 
the wrong inflicted on these poor women 
by a Church which calls itself Protestant.” 
In the first list of contributors, we find 
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the names of Lutheran, Reformed, Evan- 
gelical Reformed, (Independent,) Method- 
ist, and Baptist ministers. Among the 
Swedish people there is at present a 
GREAT RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. The Rey. 
Dr. Steane writes from Sweden that 
there is not a parish where the awaken- 
ing is not taking place, and persons of 
every grade of life are coming under its 
influence. “There is a freshness and 
simplicity in the new religious life here, 
which contrasts strangely with the old 
fixed and conventional forms in which 
we (in England) are accustomed to see 
it.” 


The Roman Church. — A great ex- 
CITEMENT AGAINST THE RomMAN CATHOLICS 
seems tQ reign at present in Christiania 
and other parts of Norway. In Christi- 
ania the Lutheran pastors have commenced 
a suit against the Catholic priest for not 
having informed the police of the transi- 
tion of a Protestant woman to the Roman 
Church, as the Dissenter Law of 1845 
requires, and the priest having been 
found guilty, has been sentenced to 
a fine of one hundred dollars. The 
Catholic congregation of SrocknoLM is 
erecting a spacious hospital, which will 
be conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and 
will serve also as an orphanage and poor- 
house. The necessary means they hope 
to raise in Austria, whose emperor has 
permitted them to take up a collection in 
the whole empire. 


FRANCB. 


The Roman Church. — The great 
Roman Catholic Missionary Socrmries 
which center in France, report for the year 
1857 a considerable increase of their 
income. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith received 4,101,716 francs, an 
increase of 286,000 francs over the pre- 
ceding year. The Children’s Missionary 
Society (‘Society of the Holy Child- 
hood’’) had an income of 1,037,629 francs, 
an increase of 80,705 francs. The French- 
Spanish expedition to Farther India, 
which is to put a stop to the persecution 
of the French missionaries and the native 
Catholics, was to sail in July. Also on 
the peninsula of Corea the French mis- 
sionaries entertain and propagate the 
opinion that Corea will soon be taken 
possession of by France. The number of 
missionaries is constantly increasing ; no 
less than eighty-four young men were 
ordained priests by Archbishop Morlot, of 
Paris, on May 31, nearly all of whom 
will go into the foreign missions. The 
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Lent Sermons preached last year in the 
Imperial Chapel of the Tuilleries, by an 
Italian Monk, Father Ventura, on the 
Christian Political Power, have been pub- 
lished with a preface of Louis Veuillot, 
the editor of the Univers. The author 
leclares it to be the duty of a Catholic 

vernment not to confer any favor 
whatever on Protestants; and if he does 
not demand that they be extirpated by 
tire and sword, he at least adroitly insin- 
uates that they should be prevented from 
extending themvelves. The feelings of 
the French Protestants are greatly offend- 
ed at the emperor having selected such a 
fanatic as a court preacher. A better 
reception the new volume of the “ Con- 
ferences’ of Father Lacordaire has found, 
which the celebrated Dominican (who, on 
account of his. republican sympathies, is 
stillexiled from the pulpits of Paris) held 
two years ago in Toulouse. They are 
said to ‘be the best which the greatest 
Catholic pulpit orator of France has 
written. During the last months the 
good understanding between THE Gov- 
ERNMENT and the Roman Church has 
been seriously endangered by a decree 
which intends to force all beneficent in- 
stitutions to sell their landed property, 
and to invest the whole proceeds in state 
rents. It has called forth a very ener- 
getic protest on the part of the Catholic 
party and the Catholic press, and it is 
believed that the government will recede 
from its position. Better pleased is the 
Catholic party with a decree on the col- 
portage of books, which calls on the 
Prefects to prevent foreign societies 
which dispose of considerable resources, 
sending agents into France to call forth 
igitation. It of course hints at the 
British Bible and other societies. 


Protestantism. — The religious an- 
NIVERSARIES in Paris were celebrated, 
is usual, in the month of April. Many 
of the societies were enabled to report, for 
the past year, considerable progress, and 
zeal and 
had again 

which 
part of 
was 


showed @ decrease of 
eagerness. Several 
to complain of persecutions to 
Protestants are exposed on the 
prefects and other magistrates; it 
especially Guizot, who entered a solemn 
protest against the policy of the govern- 
ment in cautious yet eloquent and decided 
words, The anniversaries, as well as the 
Protestant lifein France in general, are 
distinguised for the almost entire ABSENCE 
or Hieu-Cuvurcu views, and the princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Alliance meet no 


lone 


societies 
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where with a more general and hearty 
support than in France. 


ITALY. 


The Roman Church. — The honor 
of rue Carnotic Parry ry Sarpria has 
been greatly compromised by the inves- . 
tigations instituted with regard to the 
late elections, which clearly establish 
that the clergy have not only intimidated 
the electors with threats of exclusion 
from the Church, of eternal damnation, 
and the like, if they should refuse to vote 
for the Catholic candidates, but have 
even resorted to bribery. A number of 
elections, for example those of both the 
publisher and editor ofthe Armonia, the 
ultramontane paper of Turin, had to be 
annulled on that account. New salutary 
laws have been passed on PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
rion, and the erection of normal schools 
in the provinces, which was resolved 
upon by the Senate with twenty-six 
votes against twenty-three, cannot fail to 
promote the education of the people. The 
reorganization of the MONASTIC ORDERS, 
which is one of the favorite schemes of 
the present pope, has again made some 
progress, the influential order of the Ben- 
edictines having lent a favorable ear to 
the papal suggestions. Also the erection of 
NatioNAL SeminariEs for foreign nations 
is progressing. The Illyrian bishops are 
erecting, at their expense, a large Illyrian 
seminary, and aconvent has been assign- 
ed by the pope for the establishment of 
a North American Seminary. In Lom- 
BARDY the Bishop of Bergamo has carried 
his point, the silencing of the anti-Catho- 
lic press. The suppressed Gazette of 
Bergamo has not reappeared before hav- 
ing recanted all that had been said in its 
columns against the Catholic Church. 
In Naples a new seminary for foreign 
missions will be established. The sub- 
scriptions for its erection have had a sat- 
isfactory result: it has already been pre- 
sented with a library of five thousand 
volumes, and the Cardinal Archhishop of 
Naples himself will be its first superior. 


Protestantism.—The Potestant Hos- 
PITAL OF GENOA, which was dedicated on 
June 8, 1857, has published an interest- 
ing annual report. The original number 
of eleven beds has already been increased 
to twenty-three. Up to the end of De- 
cember forty-one patients, among them 
twelve Italians, were received, The an- 
nual expenses in its present state are 
estimated at about nine thousand francs. 
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It is conducted by evangelical deacon- 
esses. The EVANGELICAL CONGREGATION OF 
Napies, which was founded in 1826, 
under the patronage of the Prussian em- 
bassy, and consists of Germans, Swiss, 
aud French, has now a flourishing board- 
ing and day-school, attended by sixty-five 
pupils. On February Ist a reading-room 
was opened for the members of the con- 
gregation. Divine service is npw celebrat- 
ed once a month in SaLerno, which has 
one hundred evangelical Germans. The 
Protestants of Naples have won yolden 
opinions forthe Protestant name by the 
liberal aid bestowed on the sufferers from 
the late earthquake. The English opened 
a subscription, and had a considerable sum 
distributed through the Catholic clergy. 
The German, Swiss, and French Protest- 
ants distributed thirty-two thousand 
francs themselves, and remitted an equal 
sum to the government. 
RUSSIA. 

The Greek Church.—Tue Larcgst 
Eprrick or THE Greek Cuurcn, the 
Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburg, 
was consecrated on June 10th. The 
pageants and processions were grand, 
and good seats, at a window favorably 
situated, were paid for as high as one 
hundred and fifty silver roubles each. 
The cost of the whole magnificent build- 
ing is reckoned (though this is probably a 
gross exaggeration) at £13,500,000, The 
interior, comprising a space of sixty 
thousand square feet, and taken up 
neither by seats nor by organs, (in the 
place of the organ there is a choir of one 
thousand men’s voices,) is very imposing. 
The hope for an official introduction of 
THE NEW sTyLe in the secular and eccle- 
siastical chronology of Russia has been 
for the present disappointed. There is 
no doubt of the enlightened views of the 
emperor on this subject; but the Greek 
clergy oppose it in Russia, as well as 
in Turkey and Austria, from a_ blind 
aversion to anything that proceeds from 
the “Latins.” If the recent intelligence 
that a RESTRICTION OF THE POWER OF THE 
Orrxnopox Greek CLErey has taken place, 
is true, we may soon hear of more and 
greater reforms. THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE SERFS is prosperously progressing. Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, committees 
of emancipation had been formed in not 
fewer than thirty-eight governments of 
Russia, in which there are 9,713,000 
serfs. 

Protestantism.—The German peri- 
odicals of the Baltic Protestant provinces, 
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especially the “inland,” occupy them- 
selves seriously with the question of Pus- 
tic Instruction and the means of en- 
larging and improving it. Prussia is 
generally pointed out as the model thatde- 
serves to be imitated. Some speak even 
of an emancipation of the school from the 
Church. The theological periodical of 
Riga apprehends some danger from these 
incipient movements, and talks ironically 
of peasant boys who have learned to hold 
a pen between their dirty fingers. At all 
events, it sounds well to read in a Russian 
paper that it has the proud consciousness 
to be in the midst of a powerful develop- 
ment, such as the country has never been 
in before. 
TURKEY, 

Mohammedanism. — Several new 
outbreaks of MonammEpAN FanaticisM 
leave no doubt that the Mohammedan 
population is in an extraordinary fer- 
mentation, In Bosnia six thousand 
Christians have been compelled to seek 
refuge on the Austrian territory; in Bel- 
grad the house of the English consul had 
been attacked ; the war with Montenegro 
has lost nothing of its fierceness; new 
massacres of Christians were feared in 
Syria; the population of Candia has 
handed to the consuls of the Christian 
powers a long list of complaints against 
the governor and the Mohammedan pop- 
ulation ; and, finally, Jiddah, a small town 
of Arabia, the port of Mecca, was, on 
June 15th, the scene of a horrid tragedy, 
no less than twenty Christians, among 
them the English and French consuls, 
having been cruelly massacred by the 
fanatical Mussulmans. Twenty more 
would bave shared the same fate, if they 
had not found refuge on board the Eng- 
lish frigate Cyclops. It is feared that 
these outbreaks have their origin in a far 
extending conspiracy of the Mohamme- 
dan world against the growing influence 
of Christians. The good intentions of 
the Turkish government no one doubts ; for 
in every one of the above named cases it 
has taken measures to curb the fanatical 
spirit of the Mohammedans; but it is 
seriously doubted if it will have the 
power to prevent much longer a general 
combat of the Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian races. 


The Greek Church.—The Patriarch 
and his Council are very slow in complying 
with the provisions of the Hatti-Hooma- 
yum, which demands a REORGANIZATION 
oF THE GREEK CuuRcH. They use all the 
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means that are in their hands to delay the 
fatal moment when the numerous sources 
of their rich revenues will cease to flow. 
On May 22d, a note of Mahmud Pasha, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ad interim, 
called for an explanation why the twenty 
delegates who are to form the new 
Council of Administration, had not yet 
arrived at Constantinople. The Council 
of the Patriarch pleads a deficit of ten 
millions of piasters in the treasury, and 
wants to know who is to pay the sum if 
the bishops are no longer permitted to 
levy it on their flocks. The Turk has 
promised to make up the deficit, if only the 
patriarch and bishops will accelerate the 
reorganization of the Church. It is report- 
ed that the bishops are again quarrelling 
with tHe Parriarcn, and that he will 
soon be compelled, after the example of 
so many predecessors, to resign. 


The Roman Church. — The char- 
acter of THE CONQUESTS OF RomE among 
the Eastern Churches has recently re- 
ceived a striking illustration by the exam- 
ple of two bishops, one a Greek and the 
other an Armenian, who, on their wish to 
join the Roman Church, were admitted 
without any further examination, loaded 
with presents, honored with letters from 
the pope, and with the patronage of the 
French consuls, and turned out impostors 
as soon as their object had been reached. 
On the other hand, it is again reported 
that several Armenian villages and about 
four hnndred Jacobite families have ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the pope. 
Tue Monastic Orpers, especially those 
whose superiors reside in France, display 
an amazing activity. They vie with each 
other in establishing churches, schools, 
and hospitals, Several superiors-general 
have lately made exploring tours through 
Asia Minor, and declared themselves well 
satisfied with their reception on the part 
of the population. A great influence on 
the Eastern Churches is exercised by the 
College of the Jesuits of Ghazir, which 
was founded in 1844, for the education of 
a native clergy. It counts at present 
nearly two hundred pupils, all of whom 
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are educated for the priesthood. In 
order to connect the Eastern Churches 
which have acknowledged the pope, but 
still retain many peculiar usages, for ex- 
ample, the marriage of the priests, more 
closely with Rome, the Jesuits endeavor 
to induce their pupils to take vows of 
celibacy. Already six Arabians have 
been ordained priests, and taken the 
same obligations as the Roman priests in 
the Occident. One of them has founded 
a congregation of native school sisters, 
who now teach many schools and receive 
numerous novices, ‘Tue Latin ParRiaRcH 
or JerusaLem, Bishop Valverga, who dis- 
plays likewise an extraordinary zeal, has 
in his theological seminary at Jerusalem 
twenty-six pupils, all native candidates 
for the priesthood. 


Protestantism. — The Protestant 
CONGREGATIONS AMONG THE ARMENIANS 
have received large accessions, for exam- 
ple, in Marash, where, at one time, forty- 
nine persons presented themselves for ex- 
amination, twenty-eight of whom were 
received to Christian fellowship. In 
ConsTaNTINOPLE the Protestants are in- 
debted to the munificence of the sultan 
for a large cemetery, which has been en- 
closed with a wall at the joint expense, 
of the Protestant governntents, (England, 
Prussia, United States of North America, 
Holland, Sweden, the Free States of Ger- 
many, and Denmark,) each of which 
states will receive a separate part of it. 
The congregation of Beterapk, in Servia, 
has received from the prince five thou- 
sand florins as a contribution for church 
and parsonage, and an annual contribu- 
tion of six hundred florins for the sup- 
port of a clergyman, but admits on that 
account the same disastrous influence of 
the government on _ its ecclesiastical 
affairs, which has proved so fatal to the 
growth of Protestantism in the other 
European states. In Jerusatem deplo- 
rable misunderstandings have occurred 
between the English and Prussian Prot- 
estants, and Bishop Gobat, who was arrest- 
ed by order of the English Consul, thought 
of resigning his post. 
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Art. XI—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES. 
1—American Quarterly Reviews. 


i. Tue Pressyrextan Quarrerty Review, July, 1858,—1l. John Wycliffe, (Sec- 
ond Article:) 2. Abelard, (Second Article:) 3. The Antecedents of the Mora- 
vians: 4. The General Assembly of 1858: 5. The Mosaic Account of Creation, 
Scientific. 

Il. Tue TwrovocicaL anv Lirerary Journat, July, 1858.—1. The Principle 
of A. O. Brownson’s Successive Theological Opinions : 2. The Prophetic Periods 
of the Apocalypse and Daniel: 3. Notes on Scripture: John the Baptist: 
Christ: 4. The Annals of the American Pulpit: The Presbyterian: 5. The 
Religions of India and China: 6. The Land of Promise. 


il. Tae Norra American Review, July, 1852—1. Pierce’s Analytic Mechanics : 
2. George Stephenson: 3. The Missouri Valley and the Great Plains: 4. Contem- 
porary French Literature : 5, The Phillips Family and Phillips Exeter Academy : 
6. The Aquarium: 7. Laws of Association and Ornmental Gardening: 
8. Ozanan’s Civilization of the Fifth Century: 9. Lord Normanby’s Year of 
Revolution in Paris: 10, The Basques and their Country: 11. Recent Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. 


IV. Tue Brevica, Rererrory anv Princeton Review, July, 1858.—1. Sprague’s 
Annals of the Presbytetian Pulpit: 2. Historical Value of the Pentateuch : 
3. Missions in Western Africa: 4. The Present State of India, (with map:) 
5. The General Assembly. 


V. UnIversaList QuARTERLY AND Generat Review, July, 1858.—1. The Grace 
of God: its Nature: its Superiority to Sin: 2. Female Education: 3. Water 
Baptism: 4, If a Man Die, shall he Live again? 5. Universalism as a Purpose 
and a Power: 6. Hope, Sympathy, Destiny: 7. Tradition : 8. The Jewish Church: 
8. Literary Notices. 


VI. Tue Freewitt Barrist Quarrerty, July, 1858.—1. Infant Baptism and its 
Relative Errors: 2. Slavery: 3. Leprosy in Israel: 4, Temptation: 6. The 
Relation ef Christianity to Public Wrongs: 6. Evil Speaking: 7. The Love 
of God as Manifested in his Works: 8. Ministerial Success and Usefulness. 


VII. Sournern Barrist Review, June, 1858.-—1. Avenging of the Elect: 2. The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic: 3. Duelling: 4. Christian Union: 5. The Rise, Progress, 
and History of Infant Baptism and Rhantism: 6. The Allegory of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy: 7. The Present Age; 8. Theology: The Philosophy of Religion : 
9. Breckenridge’s Theology. 


VIII. Evaneenican Review, July, 1858.—1. The Review: the Church: 2. Select 
Analytical Bibliography of the Augsburg Confession: 3. The three Saxon 
Electors of the Era of the Reformation: 4. Christ Preaching to the Spirits in 
Prison: 5. Mormonism; 6. Baccalaureate Address: 7. Liturgical Studies: 
8. Olsshausen’s Commentary: 9. Livingstone’s Travels in Africa; 10. Manual of 
Church History. 


IX. Brownson’s QuarTERLY Review, July, 1858.—1. Revivals and Retreats: 
2. Rome and its Ruler: 3. Conversations of Our Club: 4. Necessity of Divine 
Revelation : 5. Clapp’s Autobiographical Sketches. 


X. Toe SovrHerN PrespytTertaN Review, July, 1858.—1. Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt : 2. The Trinity of the Godhead, the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, 
(Continued :) 3. Dr. Wayland on the Limits of Human Responsibility: 4. Pop- 
ular Objections to Science: 5. The Mind of Man, the Image of God: 6. The 
Religious Awakening of 18583: 7. The General Assembly of 1858, 
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XI. Tue American Quarterty Cuvrcu Review, and Eccrestastican REeGistTer, 
July, 1858.—1l. The Jewish and Christian Dispensations historically con- 
sidered: 2. The Rey. Charles Tomes: J. The Church and our Foreign Popula- 
tion: 4. Christianity and the Caucasian Theory : V. Professor Fisher’s Histo- 
ry of the Church of Christ in Yale College : 6. Skepticism or Superstition : 
7. The Memorial Movement-—Church Unity: American Ecclesiastical History, 
(Continued. ) 


XIL Tue Caristian Review, July, 1858.—1. The Authorship of the Epistle of 
Jude: 2. The Religion of Phrenology: 3. Randall and the Free-will Baptists : 
4. Alleged Discrepancies in the Bible: 5. Christianity in the Legal Profession : 
6. Hanserd Knollys in America: 7. The Plague of Blood. 

XU. Tar Quarrerty Review or tHe M. E. Cuvrcn, Sours, July, 1858.—1. Ger- 
man Philosophy: 2. Use and Abuse of the Pulpit: 3. Power of the Press: 
4, Popular Education: 5. The Fourth General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South: 6. Address of the Bishops to the Fourth General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 7, Pastoral Address of 
the Fourth General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South : 
8. Reports on Education, adopted by the Fourth General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Tue Southern Methodist Quarterly Review has disappeared from our 

synopsis during the past year because, for cause unknown, it has disappeared 

from among our exchanges. Upon the accession of its present able editor, 
the Rev. T. O. Summers, D.D., it has resumed its visitations as a welcome 
cotemporary. We are gratified that it has survived the perils of the last Gen- 
eral Conference, and continues its existence under favorable auspices. Its 
price is raised to two dollars without discount. Arrangements are made for 
the aid of able contributors, and a special effort is to be made by the friends 
of an elevated Church literature to sustain the work. We earnestly hope that 
the friends of the Review will succeed in enabling it to fulfill its high mission as 

a bulwark of a true evangelical Arminian theology in the southern states of 

our American Union. 

XIV. Tur New-Enotanper, August, 1858.—1. The History of Modern Philology : 
2. Ellis on the Unitarian Controversy: 38. Lewes’s Biographical History of 
Philosophy: 4. Theodore Parker and “The Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society,” of Boston: 5. The Right of Search: 6. The American Tract Society : 
7. The Religious Awakening of 1858: 8. The Literature of Spiritualism : 
9. The Ante-Mosaic Origin of the Sabbath. 

We have before noticed the two articles on Comparative Philology in the 

Bibliotheca Sacra, by Rev. B. W. Dwight, of Brooklyn, now of Clinton, N. 

Y. The first article of this number of the New-Englander is from the same 

pen, and is the best of the three. Mr. Dwight goes rapidly over the rise and 

progress of the new science of modern philology with a very complete mas- 
tery, clearness, and life. With some of the idiosyncracies of an enthusiast, he 
attains results which nothing but enthusiasm could attain, and which, as often, 
revels in idiosyneracies not only pardonable but rather pleasing. The young 
student who has caught glimpses of the fascinating field of philology, but is 
still so bewilderd by its mazes as not to know where to begin or whither to 
direct his steps, can find no better hand-book in our language to point his path 
than this article. 

Article NrnTH is from the pen of Professor Gibbs, and is one of the choice 
monographs of that profound scholar and penetrating thinker. 
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XV. Tue Curisttan Examtner, July, 1858,—1. The Church of Rome in her Theo- 
logy: 2. The Material Condition of the People of Massachusetts: 3. The Com- 
position of the Apocalypse: 4. Curtis’s History of the Constitution: 5. Mr. 
Combe on Sculpture and Painting: 6. Oriental Christianity and Islamism. 
7. Bancroft’s American Revolution: 8. Review of Current Literature. 

On the eighth page of this number of the Examiner we have the following 

surprising information in regard to the Methodist view of the doctrine of 

Assurance : “ The Methodists ignore it, or, rather, are completely ignorant of 

it; although, like Spurgeon, they practically adopt it in revival preaching, 

thereby making unconscious self-sufficient Christian converts.” 

For reckless assertion like this the plea of ignorance might be allowed, 
were not the author so self-complacent in his style, and were not the knowl- 
edge so abundantly within his reach. If, rising from his study, he had walked 
into the streets, and put to the first plain, earnest Methodist he met, the ques- 
tion: Do your people hold that a man may and should know his sins forgiven ? 
the prompt and clear-eyed aflirmative he would have received would have 
convinced him that his informant well understood both the question and the 
true answer. Would the said writer next go to a place where he might learn 
many things he sadly needs to know, namely, to a Methodist prayer-meeting, 
and put, not to the pastor, but tothe people there, the same question, he would 
receive an answer so unanimous and so hearty, as would show him that the 
’ doctrine was not confined to a period of special “ revival preaching.” Would 
he then condescend to look into a Methodist Hymn Book, more copies of 
which are probably scattered through his own single state of Massachusetts 
than of any Socinian volume of Psalmody through the whole world, he would 
find a department of some thirteen pages, headed at each page with crowning 
capitals, “ Adoption and AssuRANCE ;” upon which pages the hymns would 
contain stanzas like the following : 

“ His Spirit which he gave 
Now dwells in us, WE KNOW; 
The witness in ourselves we have, 
And all its fruits we show.” 


If then he would proceed to open Wesley’s Sermons, more copies of which 
have been doubtless circulated throughout our land during the last thirty 
years than of any other three divines extant, he will find no less than three 
sermons on the Witness of the Spirit as an assurance of our salvation to our own 
spirits. If he will open that widely-circulated body of divinity, Watson’s Insti- 
tutes, in which our young ministry are trained, he will find the doctrine clearly 
discriminated and ably elaborated. If, finally, he will look into our humble 
Quarterly Review, which circulates a larger subscription than any other quar- 
terly in the United States, he will find, in our last October number, an able article 
on the subject, of some fifteen pages. And so lately as our Jauuary number, 
(p. 138,) in stating the positions of our theology as against Calvinism, our own 
words were: “ And then, while both Calvinisms dread the doctrine of 
Assurance, knowing that, joined to the doctrine of infallible Perseverance, it 
produces a bold presumption of not only present, but eternal salvation, 
Methodism teaches us the duty and the joy of knowing a present salvation ; 
and knowing it each hour of life for just that hour !” 
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And now, having put this peremptory gentleman through this course of 
study, we benevolently offer him this parting piece of caution. Whenever you 
attempt to make sweeping imputations of ignorance upon your neighbors, be 
sure you are not yourself the ignoramus. 

Yetone word more, This writer, on the authority of Sir William Hamilton, 
affirms that the doctrine of Assurance was the “ salient point” of the Reformation, 
and that the orthodox Protestants have abandoned their own ground, and 
coincided with the Romanists on this point. If he will turn to the eighteenth 
number of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, he will find Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton somewhat refuted on that point, and will, perhaps, conclude 
that he is himselfas much mistaken in his second-hand erudition as in his first- 
hand imputations. 


XVI. Bistiorneca Sacra, July, 1858.—1. The Greek Church: 2. The True Theory 
of Missions to the Heathen: 3. Was Peter in Rome, and Bishop of the Church 
at Rome? 4. The Scriptural Doctrine of a Future State: 5, Congregational- 
ism and Symbolism, 

THE second article is a discussion, the most able we bave ever seen, of the 

true view of heathen salvabdility as the basis of missionary enterprise. It ranges 

the various views upon the subject ander three theories: 

I. The worldly or unevangelical theory, which acknowledges the vast intel- 
lectual and moral benefits produced by missions, of a temporal character, but 
wholly ignores the truly spiritual and eternal results. Of such acknowledg- 
ments the Westminster Review is liberal, while it denounces and ridicules the 
idea that heathenism is liable to eternal damnation, and utters hyperboles of 
abhorrence at all missionary effort based upon such idea. 

To this theory the writer ably objects, 1. It is founded upon low assumptions. 
It recognizes earthly interests alone. It views man only as an animal and for- 
gets his immortal nature. 2. It contradicts the picture of heathen depravity 
and moral ruin drawn by Scripture, as in the second chapter of Romans and 
various other passages, as well as the confirmations of that picture given by 
every visitant of heathen regions qualified by moral sensibilities to judge. In 
reference to St. Paul’s description of heathen depravation, we have the follow- 
ing striking remarks: 

“Says the Rev. Mr. Eckard, missionary to India: ‘I have read this tremen- 
dous catalogue to assemblies of Hindoos, showing from facts which both they 
and I knew, that each of these sins belongs, in a high degree, to their national 
character. I have asked the heathen themselves whether the crimes enumerated 
by the apostle were not their national characteristics. Never, that I remember, 
did I fail to hear them confess that such was the case.’ The Rev. Sheldon Dib- 
ble, in his earnest and valuable work entitled ‘Thoughts on Missions,’ after 
quoting Paul’s language, adds: ‘This description is not understood in Christian 
lands, neither can it be; but missionaries to the heathen, who are eye-witnesses 
of what is here described, place an emphasis on every epithet, and would clothe 
every word in capitals.’ Again, he says: The character of the heathen is no 
better now than in the days of Paul. It is worse. It is impossible to describe 
the state of degradation and unblushing sin to which the nations, for ages sink- 
ing, have sunk. ... It is impossible to give a representation of their unre- 
strained passions, the abominations connected with idol worship, or the scenes 
of discord, cruelty, and blood which everywhere abound. Deceit, oppression, 
and cruelty fill every hut with woe, and impurity deluges the land like an over- 
flowing stream. Neither can it be said that the conduct of the heathen becomes 
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sinless through ignorance. From observation for many years, I can assert that 
they have consciences—that they feel accountable for what they do.’ And this 
last assertion is Paul’s inspired testimony also, for he concludes his awful cata- 
logue of heathen crimes with the words: ‘Who, knowing the judgment of God, 
that they who commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in them that do them.” The heathen are not mere ignorant 
worshipers of idols, who through wrong education have fallen into the practice 
of erroneous ceremonies, while living otherwise in a state of savage simplicity 
and virtue; but they are men who sin against inward and outward light; who 
are consciously selfish, immoral, cruel, and beastly; who reject the truth when 
it is brought to them, because it condemns their vices; who, as a mass, doubt- 
less wish to be different from what they are; and who, on being pressed, 
acknowledge that their course is wrong. The remorse which they express, the 
sacrifices which they offer, the tortures which they endure, the fear of Divine 
wrath which they exhibit, all testify to their consciousness of guilt and their 
desire to propitiate the offended Deity. Those who are brought inte contact with 
them by travels, by trade, by war, or by efforts to instruct and elevate them, all 
testify to their mental capacity, their shrewdness, their quickness to distinguish 
between right and wrong, especially where their own interests are involved, 
and the superiority of their knowledge to their conduct. It is noticeable, also, 
that the men of the world who are ready to palliate or even deny the guilt of 
the heathen, when arguing against missions, are fully convinced of their ac- 
countability and guilt, when made to suffer by their crimes. Let a sea-captain 
be cheated in trade, or have articles stolen from his ship by the natives of a heathen 
land, and how full of indignation he is against their villany! Or, let a ship’s 
crew be murdered and the cargo plundered, and how soon our rulers dispatch a 
vessel of war to cannonade and burn the native village, and to inflict ‘summary 
justice’ upon the criminals! We hear nothing said upon such occasions of the 
ignorance and innocence of the heathen. All who speak intelligently and can- 
didly, admit that they are sufficiently enlightened to be responsible for their 
conduct. Therefore the view of the Bible, sustained by all careful observation, 
condemns the secular theory of missions, which is based on so inadequate an 
idea of heathen character, as superficial and worthless.” Pp, 549-551. 

3. The unevangelical theory is inefficient. Philanthropists of the West- 
minster Review stamp are much more at home in criticising missionary 
assumptions, systems, and operations, than in setting up any enterprises of 
their own. ‘They are never missionaries themselves. They establish no mis- 
sionary societies. They make no missionary speeches. All their missionary 
writings are of a critical rather than a practical character. They are, in the 
language of Burns: 

“Sae pious and sae holy 
They’ve nothing in the world to do 
But mind their neighbors’ folly.’ 


II. The extreme evangelical theory, which assumes the certain damnation 
of all who have not learned the name and faith of Christ. This is “the 
accepted theory of the Romish Church and of a part of the Protestant Church, 
perhaps of the majority of the latter.” He adds in a note the following bold 
language : 

“The Presbyterian Confession of Faith (chap. x, § 4) uses language of remark- 
able boldness on this point, saying: ‘Others not elected, although they may be 
called by the ministry of the word and may have some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet they never truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved ; much 
less can men not professing the Christian religion be saved in any other way 
whatever, be they never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of na- 
ture and the law of that religion they do profess; and to assert and maintain 
that they may, is very pernicious and to be detested.’ This is sufficiently posi- 
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tive; especially as it contradicts both our Saviour and the apostle Paul. It 
represents heathen who live according to their light as ‘much less’ able to be 
saved than men who hear the Gospel and reject it, thus directly contradicting 
our Saviour, who declared that those who rejected his words would receive a 
heavier condemnation than even the depraved, unrepentant inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, or ‘lyre and Sidon. Matt. xi, 20-24. The ‘Confession of Faith’ 
declares the salvation of conscientious heathen to be ‘much less’ possible than 
that of unbelieving hearers of the Gospel; while Christ asserts that even the 
most flagrant sinners of the heathen shall find it ‘more tolerable’ in the day of 
judgment, than such unbelievers. Equally at variance with the ‘Confession of 
Faith’ is the declaration of Paul in Rom. ii, 14, 26, 27, in which he shows how 
those ‘having not the law may be a law unto themselves,’ and how their ‘ uncir- 
cumcision shall be counted for circumcision.’” P. 553. 


On this subject the author argues ably : 


“1. It is revolting to our moral sense. By this we do not mean that it is sim- 
ply painful to our sensibilities, and that we shudder at its contemplation. That 
fact alone would never disprove its truth. We shudder at the execution of a 
murderer; yea, even at the sight of a company of convicts as they march from 
their workshops to be locked in their cells. All punishment and all suffering, 
from whatever cause, is painful to the beholder, and yet is often just and neces- 
sary. We object not, therefore, to the idea of the unexcepted perdition of all the 
heathen, on the mere ground that it is in itself an awful conception, but to the 
idea in its relations. Nor here, again, do we object to it in its relation to the 
Divine justice, considered as the retribution on willful sin; but to its relation to 
Divine mercy in a world which is not governed by mere legal justice. The facts 
of human history and the declarations of the Bible alike declare, that mercy is 
a prominent attribute of the Divine character, and that this world is for some 
reason, known or unknown, under its care. We cannot, therefore, resist the con- 
viction—it is an affirmation of the moral sense of all men—that guilty though 
the human race may be, and deserving of destruction, yet every man lives under 
a dispensation of mercy and has an opportunity for salvation. To assert gravely, 
then, that the heathen who have never heard of Christ are shut out from all pos- 
sible hope of pardon, and are not in a salvable position in their present circum- 
stances, is to offend the moral sense of thoughtful men as well as that of the 
common multitude. It is worse than denying that an atonement has been made 
for all mankind, and restricting it to the elect alone; for that doctrine, however 
theoretically untrue, is saved from much of its practical evil by our inability to 
point out the elect in advance; so that our hopes are not cut off for any par- 
ticular man. But this theory points to actual masses of men, to the entire popu- 
lation of whole countries, and dooms them to a necessary perdition with no 
present hope of pardon; and it extends this judgment backward to generations 
in the past, who are represented as having had no share in that mercy which we 
have such reason to believe to be universal in its offers. Such a theory practi- 
sally denies the Divine grace by suspending its exercise, so far as the heathen 
(the majority of the human race) are concerned, upon the action of those already 
enlightened. It declares that there is no possible mercy for the heathen unless 
Christians choose to carry the Gospel to them. Does it seem rational, or in har- 
mony with the universality and freedom of God’s grace, that the only possibility 
of salvation for the mass of mankind should be suspended, not on anything 
within their control, but on the conduct of men on the opposite side of the 
globe? By such representations the minds of men are shocked, and a reaction 
takes place, which is unfavorable not only to the cause of missions, but to evan- 
gelical religion as well. They are led to think of evangelical religion as a 
severe, gloomy, remorseless system, which represents God as without mercy, or 
which confines that mercy within an exceedingly narrow compass. By describing 
the salvation of Pagans as absolutely impossible, an influence is exerted in favor 
of universalism and infidelity.” Pp. 554, 555. 


His further points on this subject are, 2. No passage in the Bible asserts 
this theory. 3. Nor does any doctrine of the Bible imply this extreme theory. 
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“That an atonement is necessary under the moral government of God, in order 
to the pardon of any of our race, is true; but it does not therefore follow that 
every penitent transgressor shall know, in this life, on what ground pardon is 
granted. 

“ We have at once an illustration of our meaning and a demonstration of the 
correctness of the position for which we contend, in the case of the saints who 
lived before the coming of the Saviour, and who, though ignorant of the nature 
of the work which he was to accomplish, were yet, as penitents, accepted for his 
sake. It is indeed often said that they looked forward to him as we look back, 
so that their faith was the same. But it was not so. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that (with the possible exception of a few inspired writers) the good men 
of those days had any definite conception of the atonement. They expected a 
Messiah who would deliver the nation; but that they at all understood his sacri- 
ficial work,-is improbable. We know that the apostles, with far more favorable 
opportunities of learning the truth, from the instruction of the Saviour himself, 
failed to acquire it, until his death and resurrection, with his subsequent teach- 
ing, enlightened their minds. Even the prophets, who foretold his vicarious 
sufferings, may not have understood what the Holy Spirit meant by the words of 
their prophecy, but probably wondered at the mystery. Does not Peter imply 
this when he says: ‘Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto you; 
searching what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow?’ The truth is, that all the saints, (except possibly a few 
specially enlightened persons,) from Adam to Christ, repented of sin, threw 
themselves upon the Divine mercy by prayer, sacrifice, and such other rites as 
they were taught to use, and were accepted for Christ’s sake, without knowing 
anything distinctly of his atonement. And we see no reason why a dark-minded 
but penitent sinner among the heathen may not be saved in a similar man- 
ner.” Pp. 557, 558. 

II. The true evangelical theory regards the preached Gospel as an indis- 
pensable instrumentality to induce repentance on a general scale among hea- 
then nations. Here he argues the importance of missionary effort. 1. To 
reveal the facts of salvation. 2. To present the most powerful motives to 
repentance. - 3. To elevate the temporal condition and character. We have 
no doubt, in point of fact, that this last motive figures much more largely in 
the minds of the supporters of missions than it does in the formal missionary 
argument either of our author or of other eloquent advocates. 

Nevertheless it is under this third head that our reviewer presents his case 
with least force. Let us suggest in addition the following points: 1. Millions 
who now reject the Gospel in heathen lands would be Christians if they had 
the full blaze of Gospel truth and the full power of Christian education upon 
them. ‘They have light enough now to save them; enough to condemn them 
for rejection. And yet a larger amount would save them. 2. Millions are 
now so ignorant as to be but barely responsible. They can never be happy, 
they will not be deeply miserable; but with the full Gospel they would attain 
eternal life. 3. The conversion of heathendom would react blessedly upon 
Christendom. Infidelity and unchristian secularism would cease. A stronger 
faith, a higher style of piety would arise. None would remain unconverted. 
And as all would then be Christendom, the millenial glory would be truly as 
intensive as extensive. 4. This millennium (predicted Rev. xx) we hold to 
be a prophetic year-day period. It is the long pay of the Christian dispensa- 
tion of which we have thus far had the dawn and are yet in its gray twilight. 
Blessed Saviour, what will be its noontide ! 
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The rourri article is a brief but scholarly and effective discussion of the 
doctrine of destructionism as presented in the late work of Prof. Hudson. It 
deals with the doctrine in a purely argumentative spirit, as a heresy not in 
itself damnable should be treated. Indeed, when we consider the immense 
amount of occult and subtle Universalism pervading not only the age but the 
congregation and the Church, we have sometimes thought that there is per- 
haps a large class of minds whom this doctrine—substituting a less for a 
greater evil—may rescue from doctrinal and moral ruin. At the same time it 
is a counteractive of the vagaries of spiritism, just as the infidelity of some of 
our foreign population is a counterbalance against the Romanism of the re- 
mainder. Yet the spread of this theory would as surely, though in a less de- 
gree, produce that lax theology, that low morality, and that “lukewarm 
Church” which Olshausen found, to his cost, resulted from Restorationism. 

Article rirru, by Prof. Shedd, of Andover, is a hortatory lecture in favor 
of reviving the life of effete Calvinism in New England Congregationalism. 
It calls for a revival of a more intense creed spirit in that part of the Chris- 
tian Church. We imagine this to be a very hazardous proposition. Prof. 
Shedd recounts, we imagine in vain, the imaginary triumphs of old Calvinism 
over Arminianism—of Robinson over Episcopius. Episcopius not only still 
stands upon our shelves a monument of theological greatness unsurpassed by 
anything Calvinism can show, but his doctrines are now quite more truly the 
doctrines of New England Congregationalism itself than the doctrines of Cal- 
vin or Robinson. ‘To revive the dogmatic tone of the Puritan Churches 
would be to revive not life but feud, not peace but a sword. This very num- 
ber of the Bibliotheca Sacra bears in its pages, as we have above quoted, a 
signal instance with how little respect a minister of a professedly Calvinistic 
Church at the present day may speak of real Calvinism. 

This is a superior number of this most scholarly of all the quarterlies in the 


English language on either side the ocean. 





Il.— Foreign Reviews. 


I. Tae Brrrish QuarTERLY Review, July, 1858.—1. Buckle on Civilization—Des- 
tiny and Intellect: 2. Political Economy in France: 3. Swainson on the Creeds: 
4. Montaigne—his Life and Writings: 5. Dr. Samuel Brown and his Theories: 
6. Guizot’s Memoirs: 7. Dr. Trench’s Sermons; 8. India and the House of Com- 
mons: 9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


Il. Tue Lonpon Review, July, 1858. —1. Inspiration of Scripture—Current Theo- 
ries: 2, Lover’s Lyrics of Ireland: 3. Points in English Grammar: 4. Sacred 
Typology: 5. Voleanoes: 6.German Lutheranism: 7. Novels by the Author of 
the Heir of Redcliffe : 8. Buddhism: 9. Marriage with a deceased Wife’s Sister. 


Ill. Tue Wesrainster Review, Jury, 1858.—1. Calvin at Geneva: 2. The Last 
Days of Church Rates: 3. Domestic Animals of Scotland: 4. Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“ Recollections :”’ 5. Medical Education: 6. Women Artists: 7. Recent Astron- 
omy and the Nebular Hypothesis. 


IV. Tue Brrrish anp Foreron Evancericat Review, July, 1858.—1. Professor 
Baden Powell on Christianity without Judaism: 2. The Tenth Century: 
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3. Edwards and the Theology of New-England: 4. The Revival of the Slave 
Trade: 5. The Office of Deacon: 6. Dr. Barclay on the City of the Great King: 
7. Brownson’s Exposition of Himself: 8. St. Hilaire on the Reformation in 
Spain: 9. Calvinism and Arminianism—Whately and Faber. 


V. Turn Journat or Sacrep Lirerarure anv Brexicat Recorp, July, 1858.— 
1. Exegesis of the Old Testament—Genesis: 2. The Relation between the 
Teaching of the Apostles St. Peter and St. James on Justification: 3. Life and 
Times of Zwingli: 4. Wisdom as a Person in the Book of Proverbs: 5. Obser- 
vations on the Chronology of our Lord’s Birth, Death, and Duration of his 
Ministry : 6. Biblical Revision—the Epistle to the Romans: 7. Syriac Litera- 
ture—the Acts of Addi. 


VI. THe Cupisttan Rememprancer, July, 1858.—1, The Choephore of Aischy- 
lus: 2. The Collects of the Church: 3. The Church Missionary Society and the 
Indian Episcopate: 4. Christian Societies: 5. Sermons: 6. Bishop Gobat and 
the Jerusalem Bishopric: 7. Catholic Antidotes: 8. The Declaration of the Six 
Scottish Bishops. 

VIL Tue Quvarrerty Review, July, 1858.—1. Admiral Blake: 2. Buckle’s History 
of Civilization in'England: 3. Iron Bridges: 4. Life of Wycliffe: 5. Professor 
Blunt and his Works: 6. Shipwrecks: 7. The British Museum: 8. The Con- 
dition and Future of India. 


VILL. Tae Cuurcn or Enetanp Quarterty Review, August, 1858.—1. The Protec- 
tor: 2. Recent Fictions: 3. The Religions of India; 4. History of the Jesuits: 
5. The English Language: 6. Philosophy of History: 7. Reign of Henri IV: 
8. Quarterly Report of Facts and Progress. 


1X. Tue Norru Brrrisu Review, August, 1858.—1. Chateaubriand : 2. Gladstone’s 
Homer: 3. State Papers—Pre-Reformation Period: 4. Biblical Interpretation 
—Fpistles to the Corinthians: 5. British Art—Painting and Sculpture: 6. The 
Modern English Drama: 7. Egypt and Syria—Western Influence: 8. Researches 
on Light—Sanatory—NScientific and sthetical: 9. Our Indian Army: 10, The 
Literary Fund Reformers: 11. Political Parties. 


Ir is saying much to affirm as we do that the North British is nearly ful- 
filling the promise of its early days. 

The article on Chateaubriand does justice to the epochal character of his 
literary productions, to the great influence and great errors of his statesman- 
ship, and to the real mutual injury done by his literary and statesmanly repu- 
tations to each other. Gladstone’s work on Homer is reviewed by a scholar 
who appreciates with scholarly enthusiasm both the great original and the emi- 
nent commentator. The article on Biblical Interpretations severely criticises 
the neologism of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, and contrasts his Commentary on 
Corinthians with that of Dr. Hodge, of Princeton. The article on Light is a 
specimen of the essays so frequent in the English quarterlies, treating scientific 
topics in a popular spirit and with brilliant style. 

From the article on the Modern English Drama, we quote part of a very 
unique notice of a poem by an unknown writer, published in America: 

“Of ‘Saul: a Drama, in Three Parts,’ published anonymously at Montreal, 
we have before us perhaps the only copy which has crossed the Atlantic. At all 
events we have heard of no other, as it is probable we should have done, through 
some public or private notice, seeing that the work is indubitably one of the 
most remarkable English poems ever written out of Great Britain. This copy 
was given to the writer of the present article by Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, to 
whose recommendation of this, to him and to us, unknown Canadian poet, our 
readers and English literature generally are beholden for their first introduction 
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to a most curious work. ‘Saul’ is in three parts, each of five acts, and altogether 
about ten thousand lines long. What much adds to the startling effect of this 
poem is the manifest fact that the writer is some person who has received little 
or no education, in the ordinary sense of the term. Not only does he make 
ridiculous mistakes in the commonest Latin quotations—for example, he has 
‘from be PROFUNDUS’ twice over—but he is apparently ignorant of English gram- 
mar, and even of spelling. There are two things, however, which he proves that 
he knows, namely, the Bible and human nature; and a poet cannot be said to 
be really uneducated who knows these well. Shakspeare he also knows far bet- 
ter than most men know him; for he has discerned and adopted his method as 
no other dramatist has done. He takes not virtue and morality, and their oppo- 
sites generally| as other dramatists do, but these under the single aspect of their 
dependence upon spiritual influences, of whatever kind: the direct influence of 
the divine Spirit, and the influence of good spirits, and of the principalities and 
powers of darkness, and even the mysterious influences of music, the weather, 
etc., upon the moral state of the soul. Like most of Shakspeare’s plays, this 
drama has the appearance of being strangely chaotic. There are hundreds of 
passages for the existence of which we cannot account, until the moral clue is 
found, and it would never be found by a careless and unreflecting reader; for 
the work is exceedingly artistic, and there are few things in recent poetry so 
praiseworthy as the quiet and unobtrusive way in which the theme is treated. 
In a work written upon this noble symbolic method, one is never sure of exactly 
stating the author’s meaning—indeed, as we have said of Shakspeare, the mean- 
ing is too full to be stated more briefly than by the whole poem ; but we are sure 
that we are not far from the writer’s intention when we say that in Saul he 
represents a man who is eminently the creature of spiritual influences; who is 
of the happiest sensitive and perceptive constitution, but lacks the one thing 
needful, the principle of faith, which would have given the will to submit him- 
self to the good influence and resist the bad. ‘Faith wanting, all his works fell 
short,’ is the only explicit statement in the whole poem of this idea; but the 
whole poem indirectly implies it. This view of Saul’s character, which is amply 
justified by Scripture history, is carried out and illustrated with an elaborate 
subtlety of which it is impossible for us to give our readers an adequate idea. 
The evil spirit of the king is brought personally, under the name of Malzah, 
upon the stage; and we are made to understand Saul’s nature, and the nature 
of all who are the more or less passive slaves of natural and spiritual intluences 
ab extra, by the exaggeration of this character in the spirit himself, who is de- 
picted with an imaginative veracity, which we do not exaggerate in saying has 
not been equaled in our language by any but the creator of Caliban and Ariel. 
Malzah is decidedly ‘ well-disposed,’ like many another evil spirit, human or 
otherwise; he knows his faults; is almost changed, for the moment, into a good 
spirit by artistic influences, especially music; he has attained to be a deep 
philosopher through the habitual observation of himself; and does not at all 
like the evil work of destroying the soul of Saul—a work which he undertook 
voluntarily, and to which he returns as the fit takes him. The following pass- 
ages will carry out what we have said, and will illustrate the oddity, subtlety, 
and originality of this writer’s language. Malzah tries to exonerate himself, in 
soliloquy, from the guilt of destroying Saul: 

“T've had no part in this, I'm sorry too 

(Like thee, king,) that I ever came to thee. 

Zounds! Why, | ought to have strong penance set me, 

Or else be branded with some sign of shame 

For having volunteered for his undoing, 

There's no essential honor nor good i'th’ world, 

But a pure selfishness is all in all.— 

Nay, I could curse my demonhood, and wish 

Myself to be thrice lost for that behavior ;— 

But I believe I am a very mean spirit." 


X. Tue Eprnsuren Review, July, 1858.—1. Hugh Miller: 2. Thiers’s History of 
the Consulate and the Empire: 3. The Progress and Spirit of Physical Science : 
4. Canning’s Literary Remains: 5. The Health of the Army: 6. The Celts and 
the Germans: 7. Posthumous Memoirs and Songs of Béranger: 8. Chronicles 
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of the Teutonic Knights: 9. Froude’s King Henry VIII: 10, The Hindi Drama: 
11. Earl Grey on Parliamentary Government. 


From the splendid article on The Progress and Spirit of Physical Science 
we extract a passage on a point where physics and metaphysics come in curi- 
ous contact. In the doctrine of definite proportions, the science of chemistry 
seems to establish the principle of molecular action, demonstrate the old atomic 
theory, and land in rather homeopathic results : 


“If seeking to devote in a few words the most striking characteristic of mod- 
ern science as directed to matter, we should come at once to the principle of 
molecular action, in its present application to physical research. Through this 
doctrine has been made man’s deepest inroad into the secrets of the natural 
world. No single principle is so variously applicable to every branch of knowl- 
edge; none has done so much to promote discovery, or to authenticate and give 
the form and force of law to the results obtained. And yet it may be said to 
have had a lawless origin, and to have been long a play of human phantasy 
under the garb of science. We cannot here travel back to those early specula- 
tions on atoms which entered so largely into the staple of the ancient philoso- 
phy; and which the poetry of Lucretius has better consecrated to later times 
than the most subtle prose of the Greek philosophers. In every intermediato 
age, even the darkest, the atomic doctrine, in one form or other, has kept a cer- 
tain hold on the minds of learned or speculative men; a natural effect of the 
facility with which it lends itself to any hypothesis, however crude, regarding 
matter and material phenomena. It was reserved for our own time to render it 
at once the subject and instrument of legitimate science, the foundation of laws 
next to mathematical in scope and exactness, and the most powerful of all aids 
to ulterior research. 

“This great achievement, for such it is, we owe mainly to Chemistry; and to 
John Dalton, the Quaker chemist, more appropriately than to any one besides, 
Close approaches had been made before to the doctrine of definite proportions, as 
represented by the molecules of matter in their combinations. Such anticipa- 
tions are recorded in the case of every great discovery. But Dalton (speedily 
seconded indeed by other great chemists) first gave clear declaration to the prin- 
ciple; and illustrated its applications, mighty in their universality, with a sim- 
ple sagacity belonging to the genius and habits of the man. The simplicity of 
his early experiments is, indeed, characteristic also of the manner in which 
many of the highest truths in science have been reached. Facts the most 
familiar to common observation, and thence disregarded by common intellects, 
have furnished better materials and suggestions for discovery than the most 
recondite theories. 

“It has been justly said by Sir J. Herschel, that number, weight, and measure 
are the foundations of all exact science. The atomic doctrine has acquired from 
chemistry these conditions, which give it substance and certainty as a physical 
truth. When analysis and synthesis, carefully applied to compound bodies, dis- 
closed a constant and definite proportion of the combining elements, and an 
equivalent or multiple ratio of parts in every chemical change, the requirements 
of number and weight and measure were all met by the discovery. Numbers 
became needful to express the proportion of the combining molecules; and in 
every case, even of the most complex chemical compounds, they have been found 
to fulfill this object so exactly, that combination, yet unknown, may be predicted 
With assurance as the results of future research. The absolute weight of these 
elementary molecules is unresolved, and will probably ever remain so; but their 
relative weight is known to us through the proportions in which they severally 
combine; and this method is checkea and counter-checked through such vast 
variety of compounds, that every chance of error is done away. Measure, the 
third condition proposed, is expressed chiefly in the combining volumes of gases 
—invariable always, whether under the simplest proportions shown by analysis, 
or the multiple measures of other chemical compounds. 

“Here then we have a great law, or group of laws, thoroughly attested; of 
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high generality; and proving, because based upon, that atomic or molecular con- 
stitution of matter which alone could afford such results. Whatever name we 
give to them, these atomic parts exist in all bodies, and determine by their own 
nature or arrangement the properties and functions of each. That they are 
minute beyond all human measure is proved, not only by the chemical relations 
just denoted, but also by those relations to heat, light, electricity, and mechan- 
ical force which experiment has demonstrated to us. 

‘No hindrance to belief need exist on this score. When, even in organic or 
compound material structure, the microscope tells us, by computation, that two 
cubic feet of the Tripoli slate of Billin contain one hundred and forty billions 
of fossil infusoria; that there are some millions of distinct fibers in the crystal- 
line lens of the cod-fish, and that a single fungus (Bovista Giganteum) is com- 
posed of cellules far exceeding this number—we infer in reason, though not by 
comprehension, what the elementary molecules must be, so organised into living 
forms. Looking to simple inorganic matter, or what we suppose such, we have 
before us a recent memoir of Faraday’s on the ‘Optical Phenomena of thin Gold 
Films and Gold Fluids,’ where in one experiment a ruby tint, equal to that of a 
red rose, was given to a fluid by a quantity of gold not exceeding z,7,5,5 part 
of its weight. We quote another instance from this paper, as well expounding 
the spirit which prompts and guides these bold incursions into the atomic world. 
In seeking to procure the thinnest film of gold, retaining continuity, for the pur- 
pose of noting its effects on light passing through it, he obtained by a chemical 
action on gold-leaf, films not exceeding yzy}99y Of an inch in thickness. The 
number of vibrations in an inch of the red ray being thirty-seven thousand six 
hundred and forty, it follows that each such film cannot occupy more than a 
hundredth part of the vibration of light—a deduction derived in such way from 
the premises as to compel belief, hard though it be for the imagination to follow 
it. But if in these and other cases the imagination fails, yet reason accepts-this 
next to infinite divisibility of matter, and the conception of polarities and mu- 
tual relations of atoms so constituted, as the sole method of expounding the 
phenomena ever present around us.” Pp. 95-97. 


Art. XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Ir is of greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not abso- 
lutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are.—Mmron. 


I.—Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


(1.) “Sermons, by the Rev. Joun Carrp, M. A., Minister of the Park 
Church, Glasgow ; Author of ‘Religion in Common Life.’ A Sermon 
Preached before the Queen.” (12mo., pp. 398.) New-York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. It is a pleasing incident which rendered Mr. Caird a noticeable 
man, and, in a good: dtgree, made a volume of sermons from his hand an 
acceptable present to the public. Queen Victoria was one of his audience 
once, and was so impressed with the excellence of his sermon as to wish its 
publication for a broader circulation. Our republican principles do not forbid 
our sympathizing with the interest excited by this royal notice, and experi- 
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encing a pleasure at the liberality, the desire for the people's moral good, and 
we would trust, the piety expressed in this simple matter. Moreover, we ap- 
prove the royal judgment, and think, as her majesty evidently thought, that 
Mr. Caird’s sermons are good enough for a queen. 

Mr. Caird’s sermons are evangelical in spirit and eloquent in style. They 
do not abound in strong graphic imagery. They are little doctrinal. There 
is no terseness or sententious depth ; but there is a brilliancy, perhaps some- 
times an ambitiousness of* language, a glow of feeling, and a transparency of 
style, which render them attractive to the reader. One of the most suitable 
specimens is his sermon on Spiritual Influence, from John iii, 7, 8, founded on 
the analogy between the operation of the Spirit and the blowing of the wind. 
He introduces the subject with a paragraph drawing the analogy between 
a regeneration of soul and a regeneration of body, (suggested by Nicodemus’s 
materialistic question,) somewhat diffuse yet not a little beautiful: “ Marvel- 
ous though it would be for the old man to become a little child again-—for one 
surrounded with the cares and responsibilities of manhood, or sinking into the 
feebleness of age—to feel the shadow on the sun-dial of life going back, and 
the light of life’s morning once more shining around him; yet might such a 
return from the maturity or decline of the infancy of man’s outward life involve 
nothing so wonderful as the entering upon a new spiritual history—the second 
birth of the soul. Could we for a moment entertain the supposition that some 
one here who is now far advanccd in life, had this day become conscious, as if 
by some mysterious spell passing over him, that a new freshness was beginning 
to be infused into the springs of his physical life, that the form and features on 
which Time’s impress had unmistakably been set, were being molded anew 
into the roundness and softness of childhood, and tks worn and withered man was 
by some strange influence transformed again into the bright and buoyant 
creature of days long by-gone; yet even then, I repeat, extravagant and 
incredible as such a conception seems, we should have before us a transform- 
ation not at all so wonderful, so momentous as that of which the text affirms the 
possibility. For it speaks, not for the re-construction of the outward form, but 
of the re-creating of the inward life; not of a mere external metamorphosis, 
but of an inner and vital change. And it cannot be doubted that mental and 
moral changes are far more momentous than physical ; that a transformation 
of soul would revolutionise a man’s being far more completely than a mere 
modification of bodily form and feature. The soul is the true essence of man’s 
nature. ‘The character, spirit, moral temper of the inner being constitutes the 
man, and everything else is outward and incidental. The physical form and 
life, amidst a thousand changes, may leave the real man unaltered, or as little 
changed as the inhabitant by the reconstruction of the house, or the person by 
the new maki.ig of the vesture that clothes it.” 

Founded on the analogy opened in the text, the eloquent preacher 
proceeds to the solution of three difficulties, namely: The supernaturalness, 
the sovereignty, or apparent arbitrariness, and the secresy of the Spirit’s 
influences. 

Under the first head he traces the progress of men’s minds from the age 
of mythology, in which every process of nature was traced to an animating 
Fourtu Sates, Vou. X.—43 
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Deity, toward the period in which science begins to ignore Deity and recog- 
nise natural causations alone in the processes both of physical and moral 
nature. ' 

* Accustomed to the observation of natural causes at work around them, 
men cease to think of any other. The tendency becomes habitual to refer 
everything to the laws of nature, and to imagine that when we have specified 
the outward and physical causes of any phenomenon, we have completely 
accounted for it. ‘The voice of God is no longer heard in the thunder when 
the laws of electricity begin to be known. In the darkened luminary there is 
no shadow of the Almighty’s wing to the observer who can calmly sit down 
and calculate the period and duration of the solar eclipse. The region of 
marvels is thus driven further and further back; but the territory lost to 
superstition is seldom wou for religion. The old gods of heathenism have 
long vanished from the woods, and meadows, and fountains ; but it is not that 
the one living and true God, but only gravitation, light, heat, magnetism, may 
be recognised as reigning in their forsaken haunts. And we carry the same 
tendency into the moral world. The outward agents in moral and spiritual 
changes are those on which we chiefly dwell. The power of motives, 
the influence of education, the natural efficacy of instructions, appeals, admo- 
nitions, warnings—it is to these almost exclusively, and not to any direct 
operation of the Spirit of God that we are apt to trace changes of char- 
acter. We may be ready, indeed, decorously to remark, that no good can be 
done without the blessing of God, but we seldom realize the true significance 
of this statement. The interposition of a Divine agent in every instance of 
moral improvement may not be denied or controverted, but it is too often 
practically ignored. A child grows up gentle, amiable, pious; and when we 
say that he had the benefit of a careful and religious education, we seem to 
ourselves to have given the whole account of the matter. A careless youth 
develops into a thoughtful and serious manhood, and we remark on the sober- 
ing and mellowing effect of years. An irreligious man becomes devout, and 
the dangerous illness, or the severe domestic affliction, or the influence of a 
Christian friend or minister, has made him, we perhaps observe, a wiser and 
a better man. Seldom does the mind naturally turn to the thought— the 
finger of God is here; to many it would seem fanatical or irrational thus to 
speak. The idea of a mysterious Holy Spirit coming down from the heavens, 
and working in the man’s mind, would but too often be regarded, if not 
avowedly, yet in our secret judgment, as a strange mystical notion, peculiar 
to the domain of theology, but quite apart from our ordinary experience, 
having nothing in common with the plain realities of every-day life.” 

To all this he replies by showing that God is the life of all causations. The 
universe might stand like a motionless machine did not God actuate its parts and 
give it intelligent and regulated motion. A true science must recognize an 
orderly supernatural in nature. What impropriety then in recognizing the 
ame God in regeneration. 

There seems a failure in this answer. It reduces regeneration to the cate- 
gory of ordinary natural processes. Thereby God is no more specially recog- 
nized in regeneration than in grass growing, or in natural mental education. 
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At least he leaves himself exposed to this reply, and we have at present no 
intention to defend him. 

Under the head of sovereignty he is ingenious and logical as well as eloquent. 
The arbitrariness of the Divine operations are only relative and apparent, not 
absolute. Just as the wind blows “as it listeth,” the Spirit comes in power 
at its own subjective will. It is like caprice, and it is real mystery. But 
modern science, as he tacitly assumes, is gradually mounting to the discovery of 
a higher law for the apparent vagaries of winds and storms. So, fuller under- 
standing of the laws of God’s spiritual operations would disclose a higher 
reason on which the Spirit acts. 

“The capriciousness, fitfulness, lawlessness of the wind’s motions is only in 
appearance. The wind never really does act at random. Its endless incon- 
stancies, its ceaseless and unaccountable changes, are the result of material 
laws as fixed and stable as that by which the planets revolve, or the sun 
rises and sets. Science, indeed, with all its modern aids and appliances, has 
made but slight progress in the attempt to trace out the laws of winds and 
storms, and perhaps this is a province in which our knowledge must ever be 
imperfect and vague ; but the vagueness and imperfection is not in nature but 
in us. It is only because of the limits of our faculties that we cannot explain 
the reasons of every vagary of the restless wind, every motion of each ever- 
changing cloud that forms, and floats, and dissipates, and forms again in the 
heavens, as easily as we can tell why astone falls to the ground. And so, too, 
undoubtedly, it is with that of which the wind is set forth as a type, the agency 
of the Spirit of God. In his most mysterious dealings with the souls of 
men, God never acts withouta reason. Where to us there seems inconsistency, 
to Him all is order. What arrogant impiety rejects as harsh and arbitrary, 
is, to the Mind that alone can comprehend the universe, luminous with the traces 
of beneficence and wisdom. And all that to the human eye seems dark, 
unaccountable, capricious, in the economy of grace, is so only, we may be 
well assured, because our feeble minds are incompetent to grasp the explana- 
tion. A time was when the starry firmament presented to the eye of man only 
the aspect of a maze of luminous points, scattered hap-hazard, or moving at 
random over the heavens; but at length the great thought was struck out 
which evolved from all this seeming confusion the most perfect order and hav- 
mony. And so, perhaps, a time may come when light shall be thrown on 
many things that seem mysterious in the arrangements of providence and in 
the dispensation of grace, and when the undiscovered spiritual law of gravita- 
tion shall reduce all seeming arbitrariness to perfect order and beauty. But 
meanwhile, in presence of the inscrutable order of God’s government, itis the 
befitting attitude of a creature so weak and ignorant, even in earthly things, 
as man’s experience proves him to be, not to criticise, to question, to doubt, 
but to submit and to adore.” 

Perhaps there is more revealed of God’s laws of spiritual operation than the 
preacher here acknowledges ; and perhaps there is more law to be discovered 
in the history of spiritual operations in the world, as well as the nature of pro- 
bation and free will than he tells us. What he does tell is excellent, and 


excellently told. 
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Under the third head he traces what the text does not teach, namely, not 
only the imperceptibility, but the unconsciousness in the subject of the work 
of regeneration : 

“ Momentous though the change be, which, in regeneration, the soul is sup- 
posed to undergo, it is one of which we have no direct consciousness—no im- 
mediate evidence. The finger of the mighty Agent is not felt as it works in the - 
secret depths of our being. Nor is there any external sign, any glory resting 
on the countenance, any hovering flame or rushing wind, to intimate the 
presence of the heavenly visitant. Unseen He comes, unseen He departs. 
We reach and pass the crisis of our spiritual history all unconscious that an 
event so extraordinary is taking place within the breast.” 

But are we unconscious of the blowing wind as it comes upon our bodies ? 
At this moment the refreshing breeze of a July morning pours its current 
through our green shutters, very visibly discomposing the papers on our 
table, very sensibly strengthening our languid frame in the task of penning this 
notice for our reader’s eye, and very consciously received in its effects by the 
mind in the unwelcome work of questioning our preacher’s orthodoxy. 

The author then proceeds to expand his error into beautiful paragraphs. 
The mightiest agents in nature are imponderable and invisible ; cognizable 
only by their effects. The results of wind, of magnetism and gravitation, are 
stupendous and visible; the agents are unseen, unknown. True, we reply, 
the Spirit and the wind are invisible, and in themselves unfathomable. But 
is their contact on our sensibilities unconscious? That is the author's proposi- 
tion; and that his analogies do not prove and Scripture does not assert. On 
the contrary the Spirit itself beareth witness ; and, like every other witness, 
attests and authenticates itself in the very act and by the very nature of its 
testimony to the experience of the child of God. As the voice of a familiar 
friend not only utters its words, but by its very quality identifies itself, so does 
the voice of the Spirit to the ear of faith. As the cool breeze not only re- 
freshes but discloses its own nature and presence, so does the Spirit that vivi- 
fies the soul attest its own identity. 


(2.) “Border Methodism and Border Slavery: being a Statement and Re- 
view of the Action of the Philadelphia Annual Conference concerning Slavery 
at its late session at Easton, Pa. By Rev. J. MAYLAND M’CarTER, of the 
Philadelphia Conference.” (8vo., pp. 88. Philadelphia: Higgins & Perkin- 
pine. 1858.) There is no question at the present time upon which the 
Church entertains a deeper interest, a more conscious right to be informed, or 
a more sympathising desire to find all right, than the disposition upon our 
southern border to maintain the discipline and doctrines of our fathers. With 
regard to the southwestern section, the omens are propitious, and the futare ap- 
pears providentially certain. Perhaps no organ of our Charch utters a more cer- 
tain note, or with more telling effect, than the gallant Central Advocate. To 
our own mind its tone gives a most unequivocal proof that our southwestern 
section is anti-slavery, with a practical meaning to it. To that point of locality 
we trust that the energies as well as the interest of the Church will concen- 
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trate, and render every possible aid in the contest our brethren so nobly there 
maintain with those who “speak proudly concerning oppression.” 

Our southeastern horizon is dimmed with less auspicious tokens. Disloyalty, 
if less bold than formerly, and calmed by immediate and present opposition, 
is still vocal and moving. A conference resolution still on record (interpretable 
only as a threat) that certain action by our General C onference, however consti- 
tutional, will be followed by secession ; a marked discourtesy to a General Con- 
ference oflicer officially present, followed by an elaborate effort to withdraw 
support from the Church periodical under his charge, because it persisted in 
inculcating the holy principles of our Church upon our children ; the projec- 
tion of a periodical illegitimate in its birth, unmethodistical in its principles, 
trenching upon the territory of one existing official periodical, and assailing in 
its specimen number another regular periodical for its loyalty to the Church, 
amply serve to erase all title to the epithet of conservative on the part of such, 
and render less forcible the due rebuke upon certain slight but reprehensi- 
ble imprudences in anti-slavery sections; while the evident falter that has 
attended these bold projects and efforts has delightfully proved that there 
is a conservatism, true, firm, and free, just where the malcontents would 
least desire it. 

It is to contribute a share of a satisfactory answer to the inquiry of the 
Church as to the loyalty of this general section that Mr. M’Carter has pub- 
lished the pamphlet before us. He is a presbyter of our Church in regular 
standing, true in adherence, eminent for talent, and a hearty sharer in the 
scenes he describes. How far his earnest one-sidedness in position and feel- 
ing impairs his impartiality of coloring, his readers must judge for themselves. 
Of the truth of his main facts, the very incidental and irrelevant character of 
the exceptions made by his opponents, are full proof, while no impartial 
critic will deny that the style and temper of his pamphlet are as permeated by 
Christian mildness as they are animated with ardor for truth and righteousness. 

We shall pass no definite opinion on the Conference action or the episcopal 
administration he details. In the early disposal of the Long prosecution, we 
may, however, say, that the Conference, with great conservative good sense, 
giving cheering omens for the future, administered a lesson the first to the sec- 
tion of extremists. Whether it was well to discard a conservative plan of 
frank and unconcealing investigation, proposed and sanctioned by such wise 
counsellors as Durbin, Hodgson, and Castle; whether the freedom of inquiry 
established by precedent into the slaveholding status of several members, was 
not illegally suppressed both by episcopal and Conference action; whether 
there are not unjustifiable slaveholders now members of that Conference ; 
whether there are not a large body of slaveho!ders, many of them official dig- 
nitaries, maintaining a position defiant of discipline ; and whether an emanci- 
pation of slaves at thirty-five years of age, thereby allowing it possible for 
any minister in the Conference, nay, every minister in the Church, to be a 
perpetual slaveholder, shall be held to fulfill the Discipline and satisfy the 
Church; all these are grave, very grave, questions, which we do most sol- 
emnly think it to be the duty of the Church, as we know it is her most earnest 
wish, conscientiously to consider, and for this Conference most conscientiously 
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to reconsider. Such consideration and such reconsideration, we are most cheer- 
fully confident, will bring the Conference, the Church, the Discipline, and the 
Gospel of God into ultimate and complete harmony. He who would form bis 
conclusions after a survey of the whole ground, will find Mr. M’Carter’s 
pamphlet an indispensable source of evidence. 

wee siscactec 

(3.) “A Compendium of Methodism, embracing the History and Condition 
of its various Branches in all Countries; with a Defense of its Doctrinal, Gov- 
ernmental, and Prudential Peculiarities. By Rev. James Porter, D.D., 
Author of the ‘True Evangelist, ‘Revivals of Religion,’ etc. Fifteenth 
Edition.” (Pp. 551. New-York: Carlton & Porter.) The attainment of a 
fifteenth edition, and its publication at our Book Concern, independently of 
all interest on the part of its author in its sale, justifies a renewed notice of 
Dr. Porter’s valuable Compendium. Its character as a standard work is estab- 
lished, a fact attested by its occupancy of a place in the local preacher's 
“ Course of Study.” 

But the completeness and symmetry of the work, its presentation of its topics 
in a condensed form, and in a style of idiomatic clearness which renders it 
easy to read, and one would think easy to write until he has made the attempt, 
gives it a unique character as a manual of Methodism. It is not so much a 
multum in parvo, a much in little, as totum in parvo, the whole in little. If a 
preacher desire to do what should be often done, present in the pulpit the 
principles of our doctrinal, and governmental history and system, he will here 
find an armory whence to draw his weapons and his ammunition. I*a Meth- 
odist layman wishes (as what layman should not ?) to walk about our Zion, tell 
her towers, and mark her bulwarks, he will here find their exhibition. Ifa 
Methodist family needs to be supplied, for the indoctrination of all its members, 
as every Methodist family should be indoctrinated, let this manual be their 
instructor, well studied by all its members, and lying in its most elegant finish, 
as our Book Rooms are well able to furnish it, upon the parlor table ; just as 
if folks were not ashamed of the Church of their choice, or of the mementos of 
her able defenders. And for the young convert, during the period of his 
probation, let the pastor see that this book is furnished ; to answer all his earnest 
inquiries and render him an intelligent and loving child of the Church ; 
knowing why he loves, and able to give a reason to all who ask, and a refuta- 
tion to any who object. 

The historical part is specially interesting as a narrative, and forcible as an 
argument. How strikingly is the fact patent upon the face of the story, that 
the blessing of God has little rested upon secessions from the body. Green 
and flourishing branches, as they are upon the parent trunk, when the rude 
axe of the schismatic severs their connection, they are cast off either totally 
withered, or surviving in feeble life, while the noble old tree, shaken indeed 
by the concussion, rears her still loftier top in triumph, refreshing herself with 
the very drip of the storm, and renewing her strength by the shock for still 
higher ascent and still broader ramifications. Since the Whitefieldian separa- 
tion (which was rather a primary division than a secession) no schism upon 
doctrine has ever transpired. Every secession has had a governmental ground, 
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and the result has demonstrated who was right. The seceder has had a pop- 
ular theory, but the Church has had the possession of a practical form and 
polity which has attained Divine success. ‘The popular theory was proved 
by failure to be wrong. Success is the test ofa polity. The theory or the form 
which promises no self-sustaining, self-extending vitality is worthless, and its 
adoption, however plausible in promise, is a blunder in result. Over these 
facts of our history let the radical, the malcontent, and the secessionist pause. 
We believe there is in the Church a calm and living purpose to remove, as 
Providence points the way, every needless pressure which chafes, and every 
evil that impairs or impedes. For such purpose fraternal discussion, not 
organic and partizan agitation, is necessary. And every end of this kind that 
any true Methodist is likely to desire, is, to all appearance, attainable through 
the normal and healthful action of our present institutions. 
a 

(4.) “Christ and Missions ; or, Facts and Principles of Evangelism. By the 
Rev. WrLt1AM CLARKSON, late Missionary to India, Author of ‘ India and the 
Gospel,’” ete. (12mo., pp. 400. London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 1858.) 
This is a general view of the missionary field by a practical missionary, who 
has looked heathenism in the face and done long labor in the service. It 
proposes to unvail the subjects and show us things as they are. The uncon- 
verted world is presented, and the reality of its actual depravity is exposed 
to view. The stupendous systems of superstition that stand towering toward 
an insulted heaven on all the four continents are analyzed, and their 
degraded and degrading elements are depicted with a graphic yet practical 
pencil. The projects and prospects of Christian enterprise are then calcu- 
lated with a rigid exactness, yet with that lofty faith which inspires every true 
missionary, and under influence of which the missionary enterprise has put to 
shame the sordid skepticism and self-complacent jeers of worldly-wise assail- 
ants. ‘The whole is expressed with an eloquence brilliant with allusion and 
imagery. No work on missions has lately come from the press more calcu- 
lated at once to inculcate plain accurate truths, and inspire missionary zeal in 
the heart. 

We entertain a cheerful trust that the future of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the missionary work will be more abundant than the past. We 
believe that there are energies not yet framed into purpose, slumbering in her 
heart, that need to be called forth. Our laity are becoming more able ; our 
great work of home church building has arrived near to a state of completion ; 
the world-wide field is opening before the intelligent eye of the Church, and 
will awaken a holy ambition to possess it. We believe that the day is 
approaching for an excitement on this subject. We admire cool statesmanship ; 
we appreciate the clear eye, the wise head, the projecting hand; but we sub- 
scribe not to the doctrine that appeals to feeling, the arousement, the loud, 
deep-heaving, healthful agitation, are to be deprecated. When our moral or 
spiritual sea-level is too low, it is a powerful stirring movement that raises first 
its immediate and then its permanent mark. Principle is good ; but our best 
principle is always the residium of some past moral excitement. Our highest 
and holiest principle is excitement crystalized. What the Church needs, then, 
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is a Church-wide missionary revival, to raise the tone of feeling higher and 
still higher ; destined to leave behind, not, indeed, its momentary level, but an 
elevation far above the present delinquent ebb. 


— + — 


(5.) “Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Numbers: designed as 
a General Help to Biblical Reading and Instruction. By GeorGr Busu, 
late Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in New York City Uni- 
versity.” (12mo., pp. 475. New York: Ivison & Phinney; Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1858.) The peculiar views of Professor Bush do not modify 
his interpretation of the literal text of the Pentateuch, and therefore do not 
affect the intrinsic value of his Commentary. His previous volumes have for 
years formed a part of our regular Biblical apparatus, and we consider them 
model in their class. Erudition, fullness with conciseness, animated piety, and, 
notwithstanding the supposed mysticism of his present tenets, judgment, are 
the prominent characteristics of his volumes. You consult him generally with 
reliance and satisfaction as telling you very much the thing you want to know, 
and saying just about the thing he ought. They may be equally recommended 
to the Biblical scholar, the preacher, and the intelligent layman, as, on the 
whole, unsurpassed in our language as a commentary on the Pentateuch. 

ee) Sen 

(6.) “The Sinlessness of Jesus: an Essay for Christianity. By Dr. C. 
Utimann. ‘Translated from the Sixth German Edition.” (12mo., pp. 323. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1858.) The 
original germ of this able work, (received from Heylin, London,) was 
an Essay published in 1828, in the Studien und Kritiken. It was translated 
and published in this country in the * German Selections” 
Edwards & Park. During the thirty subsequent years the subject has matured 
and expanded itself in the author’s mind, to the extent of the present volume. 
It discourses with wonderful clearness in the light of the Saviour’s character, 


of Professors 


some of the questions of Agency, Sin, and Holiness. It presents a singular 
and impressive interior demonstration of the Gospel narrative from its exhib- 
iting with such unity and power the transcendantly unique character of Jesus 
lieth 

(7.) “Essays in Biography and Criticism. By PETER Bayne, M. A. 
Second Series.” (12mo., pp. 392. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New-York: 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 1858.) With- 
out being “himself the great sublime he draws,” M1. Bayne is a very 
readable portrayer of literary character. In this series we are presented 
with admirable delineations of Charles Kingsley, Macaulay, Sir Archibald 
Alison, Coleridge, Wellington, Napoleon, and Plato. We have a very rich 
Lecture on the Characteristics of Christian Civilization. Indeed this lecture 
presents a topic upon which Mr. Bayne is eminently successful. As a deline- 
ator of Christian life he has excelled himself. His next two essays upon the 
Modern University and upon the Pulpit and the Press are successful efforts. 
His closing defense of Hugh Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks is not as thor- 
ough as we could wish. 
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(8.) “The Voice of Christian Life in Song ; or, Hymns and Hymn-Writers 
of many Lands and Ages.” (12mo. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1858.) A book of special interest to the numerous and increasing class of 
Christians interested in the subject of hymnology. What the reader will 
scarce find anywhere else in the English language is a full account, written in 
a style of much beauty, of the best hymn-writers of the early Church, with 
specimens of their productions. The earliest anonymous Greek hymns are 
precious fragments. Then come Clemerf# of Alexandria, Ephrem the Syrian, 
(whose works exhibit specimens of true genius,) and Gregory of Nazianzum. 
Thence the author traces his theme through all the ages of the Christian 
Church, briefly but with true love of his subject, and much interest to all 





lovers of the subject. 


(9.) “The Gospel according to Mark explained by Joseru App1IsoN ALEX- 
ANDER.” (12mo., pp. 444. New-York: Charles Seribner. 1858.) Dr. Alex- 
ander’s reputation as a commentator stands high in England and America. 
The present work on Mark is peculiar in treating the second gospel not as a 
dependent abridgment of Matthew, but as an original production, well calcu- 
lated to be the introductory book of gospel history. Hence it has a complete- 
ness and an independence of reference not often found in commentaries on 


this book. 


_—_ 


(10.) “Immersion not Baptism. By Rev. Joun H. Beckwitn.” (24mo., 
pp- 47. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co, 1858.) A neat and clear, but no way 
original, treatment of the old subject of the mode of baptism. 





—~—_—_——_—_————"0 «<a 


IL.—Mistory, Biography, and Topography. 


(11.) “The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, 
called Methodism, considered in its different Denominational Forms, and its 
relations to British and American Protestantism. By ABEL Stevens, LL.D. 
Vol. I. From the Origin of Methodism to the Death of Whitfield.” (12mo., 
pp. 480. New York : Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry-street ; London: A. Hey- 
lin, 28 Paternoster Row. 1858.) The oft-told story of the “ religious movement 
of the eighteenth century” was never so well told. Southey narrated with 
rare philosophic insight and grace of language; but his standpoint was false 
and his history a failure. Watson, with all his giant intellect, could never so 
doff the apologist and give his biography the air of historic freedom and lit- 
erary attraction as to win the attention of the world and render us satisfied 
with our advocate before its audience. But such is now the changed temper 
of the thoughtful world, such the distance at which we stand from the nar- 
rated scenes, and such the acknowledged permanence and wide-spread growth 
of the “ movement,” that a competent narrator who shall restate the case with 
proper power of thought and grace of style, will not fail to find “fit audi- 
ence” and that not “few.” We are satisfied that Dr. Stevens shall state the 
case. His is a voice the world will hear. We have read the volume suf- 
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ficiently to feel like a millionaire whose fortune is in litigation; but who 
sleeps on a quiet pillow because his lawyer is equal to the case. 
More we should say, but the volume will be the subject of a future article 


in our Quarterly. 





a 


(12.) “The Cruise of the Betsey; or, a Summer Ramble among the Fossil- 
iferous Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten 
Thousand Miles over the Fossilifff%ous Deposits of Scotland. By Hvucu 
Miter, LL.D., Author of the Testimony of the Rocks.” (12mo., pp. 524. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1858.) 
By a special arrangement with the author, Gould & Lincoln were the author- 
ized American publishers of his works. By a similar arrangement with his 
family since his decease, they will publish his Posthumous Works, of which the 
present volume is first. 

“The Cruise of the Betsey” was mostly published originally in the “ Wit- 
ness,” the periodical of which Miller was editor. The volume, though not 
treating upon topics so interesting to the theologian as the “ Testimony of the 
Rocks,” is redolent of the inspiration of Miller’s rare mind. The geology, 
history, and literature of the scenes he visits are wrought up into a work rich 
with the romance of the northern seas. 

Of the life and works of Hugh Miller a full review will appear in a future 


number. 
a 


(18.) “History of King Richard the Second of England. By Jacos AB- 
Bort. With engravings.” (18mo., pp. 346. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1858.) One of the attractive series of Abbott biographies. It intro- 
duces the youthful reader to the days when the feudal system was in all its 
glory. The book opens with a rehearsal of the immediate predecessors of the 
unfortunate Richard, beginning with his more illustrious namesake Richard 
the First. The plentiful maps and engravings acquaint the reader with the 
countries and objects of the olden time. No better induction into the first 
knowledge of history can be found than these fine volumes. 


—— 6 A ee 


1I1.— Educational. 


(14.) “A Teat-Book of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, designed for the 
use of Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges in the United States. By Henry 
Goappy, M.D., Professor of Vegetable and Animal Physiology and Ento- 
mology in the State Agricultural College of Michigan, and formerly Director 
of Minute Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Embel- 
lished with upwards of four hundred and fifty illustrations.” (8vo., pp. 313. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 1858.) Michigan is fast attaining a fine pre- 
eminence for the splendid endowment of her higher literary institutions, 
opening their doors, with all the freeness of a public common school, for gra- 
tuitous education. The State University at Ann Arbor and the Agricultural 
College at Ypsilanti are placed by national and state bounty upon the most 
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liberal foundation, and bid fair to confer a luster upon that young state. The 
publication of this elegant volume is one of the signs of promise. 

The work, suggested, as the author states, by the able Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hon. Ira Mayhew, is marked by a mastery of the subject, 
by great clearness of style, and by a freshness and independence of treatment 
derivable from original investigation alone. It is properly a preparatory to 
the most advantageous study of human physiology, which can be completely 
understood in its true philosophy only by thoroughly grounding the pupil in a 
knowledge of lower physiology. The author therefore commences with the 
simplest elements of inorganic life, and traces the germs of constructive exist- 
ence through the vegetable and animal natures up to the actual completion of 
the lower rudiments in the crowning capital of the whole structure, man. All 
this can be successfully accomplished, because this development, organic if not 
historical, exists in the wonderful system of nature. The educator, whose pur- 
pose is to present nature as she stands in all her forms and relations, finds it 
important therefore to delineate the inferior preparatory to the superior. 

Yet, if we mistake not, Dr. Goadby’s book, complete and masterly as it is, 
closes with an unnecessary abruptness with the completed development of a 
single human organ. Another volume is needed from the same or another 
hand, in uniform style, to finish the temple of living nature, to which all of 
Human Physiology will properly belong. 

The beauty and copiousness of the illustrations form a characteristic of the 
work at its first opening, pleasantly saluting the eye. The figure is in white 
lines upon a dead-black ground; mostly uncolored; many of them original 
with the author; and the whole highly creditable to the genius of the youth- 
ful artist. 








(15.) “A new Latin-English School Lexicon on the basis of the Latin-Ger- 
man Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Incerstey. By G. R. Crooks, D.D., late Ad- 
junct Professor in Dickinson College, and A. J. Scuem, A.M., Professor of 
Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickinson College.” (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1858.) One step or two forward of all its predecessors. 
For even in lexicography progress reigns and works her new devices and ever 
fresh improvements. The two accomplished scholars who have issued this 
work have availed themselves of past advances, have studied well the princi- 
ples by which they should be guided in the construction of a practical manual, 
and have added some happy methods of their own. Between this and any 
other Lexicon yet published in our language the student has, we think, no 
reason to hesitate. 

We are expecting a full review of the work. 


— ++ 





LV .—Belles- Lettres. 


(16.) The Literary Attractions of the Bible ; or, A Plea for the Word of 
God considered as a Classic, by Leroy J. Hatsey, D.D. (12mo., 
pp- 441. New-York: Charles Scribner, 1858.) This work is a noble and 
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successful attempt to bring before the popular notice the beauties of the 
inspired word, considered merely as a classic, and as such it deserves to be 
regarded with favor. The cool eye of criticism, intent on searching out 
defects, might, indeed, occasionally espy a slight blemish of style. A little too 
much discursiveness and a trifling verbal excrescence may now and then be 
discovered ; bet these defects, if defects they may be called, appear very small 
indeed when placed in contrast with the obvious and decided excellences of the 
work. 

In prosecuting the task on which he enters, our author examined some of 
the general characteristics of the Bible, and from these he educes a weighty 
argument in favor of its use as a text-book in our common schools and higher 
institutions of learning. He contends earnestly and ably that it is the right 
and the duty of American Protestants to teach the word of God to their chil- 
dren, not only at home but in the school, and that spirit of antichrist that 
would trespass upon this sacred right, receives at his hand a graceful though 
cutting rebuke. He justly holds, that without the Seriptures a thorough edu- 
cation is impossible. He next proceeds to an examination of the poetry and 
bards of the Bible, and at his bidding, the rare beauty and matchless sublimity 
of the Hebrew poesy stands boldly forth to greet the reader’s admiring gaze. 
The orators and eloquence of the Bible also pass in appreciative review, while 
the types of female character, and the representative young men of the Bible, 
comprise that portion of the work more specifically devoted to the considera- 
tion of the biography of the Scriptures. The author next treats of the 
science and sages of the Bible, and of the objects of sublimity and beauty 
which it contains. Taken as a whole this book justly merits a place among 
the best religious literature of the day. We commend it heartily to such as 
appreciate earnest and elevated thought, expressed in chaste and beautiful 
language, and to all who would perceive and value the glorious and sublime 
attractions of the word of God. A. 


(17.) “A Compendium of American Literature ; Chronologically arranged, 
with Biographical Sketches of the Authors, by CHARLES D. CLEVELAND.” 
(8vo., pp. 740. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle, 508 Minor-street; New 
York: A. O. Moore. 1858.) A fine collection of American literature, fur- 
nished with appropriate biographies, and selected with pure taste and high 
moral purpose. It is a transcript of the best American mind, a vehicle of the 
noblest American spirit. No parent who would introduce his child to a 
knowledge of our country’s literature, and at the same time indoctrinate his 
heart in the purest principle, need fear to put this manual in the youthful 
hand. 

We commend Mr. Cleveland that while in his selections he has presented 
the well-filled constellation of American ideas in their complete circle, he has 
not allowed what was the noblest and most cental idea of all in the better 
days of our republic, FREEDOM, to be like a lost pleiad, missed. In our own 
young days the reading books of our schools contained choice lessons of pity 
for the bondsman, eulogy upon the heroes of liberty, and thrilling assertion of 
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the rights of man. Let those noble lessons be again restored, and our youth 
be indoctrinated with those same old generous impulses. This is bravely, yet 
not obtrusively done in this choice volume by its judicious compiler, furnish- 
ing a book that is a book, by a man that is a man. 

There are in this volume, from the lips and pens of American orators, prose 
writers, and poets, some of the finest specimens of talent in the English lan- 
guage. Of the earlier writers Edwards, Ledyard, Franklin, Hamilton, Ames, 
and Dwight appear, not in the hackneyed selections which have become trite 
by repetition, but in draughts freshly drawn from the original fountains. Of 
late authors Brainard, Sands, Hillhouse, Cooper, Poe, and Percival. Of 
living writers, Irving, Everett, Bryant, Wayland, Prescott, Bethune, Willis, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, and Lowell, are alone sufficient to show 
that we have a brilliant living literature. And the topics are worthy of the 
minds that treat them. Patriotism, peace, temperance, education, religion, are 
among the subjects that, inculeated by such minds, are leading on the age in 
the path of a glorious future. 





(18.) “The Age; a Colloquial Satire. By JAmMes Pattie Barry, author 
of ‘ Festus.’” (12mo., pp. 208. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858.) Ebene- 
zer Elliot said of Mr. Bailey’s “ Festus,” that “it contains poetry enough to 
set up fifty poets.” It was, indeed, set to a high, bold strain, such as a true 
poet in the exuberance of a powerful young imagination could maintain. The 
present is the sport of his easier hours, very much in the tone of irony attributed 
to the Lucifer of his “ Festus.” 

It is in the form of a dialogue between the author, a critic, and a friend, in 
which the leading topics of the day are discussed. 

The author reads Britain a lecture upon her crimes and her consequent 
unfitness to rebuke the sins of other nations, and in the following couplet 
ingeniously presents the opposite poles of our American social system : 


“Can we who once a good example gave 
Taunt Uncle Sam with Uncle Tom his slave ?” 


The following passage expounds the compendious mode of criticising a book : 


CRITIC, 
But now I think of it,— 


AUTHOR, 


Why yes; I’ve brought 
A trifling MS. which I hoped—I thought— 


CRITIC, 


Thank ye. I’ve seen so many in my day; 
In fact, | read but little any way, 

And manuscript, I must say, least of all, 
Young authors mostly write such wretched scrawl, 
They might have been (so deems a mere outsider) 

Taught penmanship by some demented spider, 

Whose education had been so neglected, 

That what his pupils proved might be expected. 
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AUTHOR, 
I thought you read what you reviewed? 
CRITIC, 
Sometimes, 
When our opinion with the author’s chimes.—Pp. 48, 49. 


oe ~" —_ 


(19.) “Electron ; or, the Pranks of the Modern Puck. A Telegraphic Epic 
for the Times. By Witiram C. Ricnarps.” (12mo., pp. 84. New-York : 
Appleton & Co. 1858.) A work of considerable frolic, fancy, and graceful 
versification, founded upon a scientific subject. It is a gem of typographic 
beauty, and very suitably adorned upon its cover with a beautiful electrotypic 
design. 

— sniiaiinees 
V.—Miscellaneous. 

(20.) “Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” (New York: 
James M. Edney. 1858.) This is a lithograph of all the bishops of the 
Church, South, since the separation. The venerable Soule occupies the 
center, with Early and Andrew on either side. Pierce, Kavanagh, and 
Paine occupy the summit, and the deceased Bascom and Capers, the base. 
This will be an acceptable piece to all interested in the annals and magnates 
of universal Methodism, or specially of the Church, South. 


_ 


(21.) Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Lithographed by Gro- 
zelier. (Boston: Franklin Rand. 1858.) Mr. Rand’s handsome sheet pre- 
sents the best collective “counterfeit presentment” of our venerated bishops 
yet extant. It is done in the finest style of lithograph, the likenesses are 
mostly excellent, and the whole is a very acceptable presentation to the friends 
of our honored Pastors General. 


Sc aS na 

(22.) A full notice of Buckle’s “History of Civilization” is postponed to 
the next number. Also of Minturn’s “From New York to Delhi,’ Dunlap’s 
“Spirit-HHistory of Man,” and Professor Gesner Harrison’s work on the “ Greek 
Particles.” 


Tuk following works have also been received, for notices of which we have 
not room: 

(23.) “Memoir of Joseph Curtis, a Model Man. By Miss C. M. Sep@wick.” 
(18mo., pp. 200. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858.) 

(24.) “Christian Hope. By Joun ANGELL JaMEs.” (18mo., pp. 333. 
New-York: Carter & Brother. 1858.) 


ee 
V1.—Periodicals. 


(25.) “The Knickerbocker ; or, New York Magazine.” (New York: John 
A. Gray. 1858.) The accession to the editorial chair of Dr. J. O. Noyes, a 
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name familiar and attractive to the readers of our National Magazine, fur- 
nishes us occasion to introduce this magazine to the notice of our readers. 
The Knickerbocker has now arrived at its fifty-second volume; and amid the 
rises, falls, and various mutations of countless ephemeral and changeable 
monthlies, it has held its onward way, preserving a certain willful individual- 
ity, as well as a characteristic physiognomy, giving token of a vitality and per- 
tinacity quite its own. Its literature is pure, elevated, indigenous. It is not 
only a permanent, but nigh unto being a venerable institution—almost a Knick- 


erbocker antiquity in our Knickerbocker city. 


We trust that the freshness, 


ambition, scholarship, and talent which will be brought to its pages by our 
young friend will in time make it not only almost but quite. 





Art. XIII].—MISCELLANEA. 


Tue Doctrine of the Atonement de- 
duced from Scripture and vindicated 
from Misrepresentation. Six Discourses, 
preached before the University of Dublin, 
being the Donnellan Lectures for 1857. 
By John Cotter Macdonnell. These 
lectures are said to be unsurpassed by 
any publication on the subject since the 
issue of Archbishop Magee’s work. The 
author’s purpose is to relate the doctrine 
of the Atonement, with its evidences, in 
such a mode as to neutralize the objec- 
tions of Maurice and Jowett, yet without 
noticing their objection in detail. 

Zaphnath-Paaueah ; or, the History of 
Joseph, viewed in connection with Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. By Rev. Thornley 
Smith, is commended a work of > 
ordinary excellence, 

A new edition of Shuckford’s Connec- 
tion, with notes by J. Talboys Wheeler, 
to be followed by an edition of Russell's 
Connection, in uniform series, is in pro- 
cess of publication, by Tegg & Co., London, 

Since Cardinal Wiseman has published 
his “ Personal Recollections of the Four 
Last Popes,” Gavazzi proposes to publish 
““My Recollections of the Four Last 
Pope es & Biography and a Reply.” 

The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, by J. W. 
Etheridge, is noticed with high commend- 
ation by the British Quarterly. 

At Paris, Hachette has published La 
Philosophie Saint Thomas d’Aquin, per 
Charles Jourdain; a work in two volumes 
octavo, which has received the prize of 
the Imperial Institute of France for an 
essay on the celebrated Thomas Aquinas. 


as 


The writer is said to have invested a pre- 
sumably dry subject with unexpected 
interest. 

A third edition of Cours de Droit Natu- 
ral, by the late Professor Joouffroy, 
(whose valuable Introduction to Ethics 
was translated by George Ripley, and 
published some years since in this coun- 
try,) has also been issued by Hachette. 
Joouffroy was one of the earnest thinkers 
of his day, less brilliant than Cousin, yet 
in spite of his being repelled by the ab- 
surdities of Romanism into a rationalistic 
state of mind, to be valued for the im- 
pressiveness of his moral teachings. 

A valgable work on Comparative Philol- 
ogy ha® been issued by M. Durand, en- 
titled Aporcu Général de la Science, Com- 
parative des Langues, pour servir d’Intro- 
duction dun Traite Comparé des Lan- 
gues Indo-Europécenes. Par Louis Ben- 
leew, Professor d la Faculté des Lettres de 
Dijon, 8vo. 

The most masterly work on Church 
hiatory that Protestant France has pro- 
duced for many years, is noticed by 
critics, namely: Histoire de Trois Pre- 
miers Siécles de l’Eglise Chretienne. Par 
E. de Pressensé. 8vo., vol. 1. Paris. 
Pressensé has availed himself of the latest 
productions of German research. 

One of the most brilliant historical 
writers of France is Arséne Houssayé, 
His Galerie du Dix-huiteme Siécles, is in 
fact, criticized as too brilliant; as so 
wanting in repose as to appear sacrificing 
truth and nature to point. 

The London Eclectic Review has the 
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following notice of “The Harmony of the 
Divine Dispensations,” ete., by George 
Smith, LL.D., F.A.S., ete. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
This is one of the most valuable works on 
theology we have met with for a long 
time. The views of the author are, many 
of them, strikingly original. The work 
abounds with new ideas on the most im- 
portant and vital parts of Divine truth, 
and is adapted to shed light on some of 
the most difficult passages of Scripture. 
The author works out all his points with 
great sobriety of judgment, and a con- 
stant appeal to the most learned and 
competent authorities. His object is to 
show that one uniform system of revela- 
tion has prevailed from the beginning to 
the end, from the narrative of Genesis to 
the visions of the Apocalypse.” 

The Atlantic Telegraph, the topic of all 
pens, tongues, and minds, creates an epoch 
so marked, that its inauguration must not 
pass unnoticed in our Quarterly. So 
powerful yet so silent a revolution ! Like 
the printing-press, the telegraph is one of 
those achievements in material mechan- 
ism that mount into the sphere of moral 
interests, and work rare results in the 
realms of thought and the sphere of 
society. We delight little in external 
shows and excitements ; we have an over- 
powering tendency to sheer the huzzaing 
crowd; bnt for once we profess a sterling 
sympathy with banners, illuminations, 
and cheers, to celebrate a victory, not of 
one foraying army over another, but a 
victory of our common humanity over the 
obstacles of crude nature. There is 
something so simple and unpretending in 
the personal presence of Oersted, of Morse, 
and of Field, that it is hard for the popu- 
lar mind to hail them as heroes; yet 
heroes they are of purer triumphs than 
the sword can ever win. 

The genius of Brapy has brought to 
an unrivalled practical perfection the 
kindred art of PHorograpuy. Stop, vis- 
itor of our metropolis, at his magnificent 
gallery on Broadway, which you will find 
courteously open to your inspection, 
enriched with the most perfect specimens 
of his amazing art. Likenesses the most 


accurate, taken from the living original, 
you will there find, of our statesmen, 
It is a 


merchants, literati, and clergy. 


Miscellanea. 





[ October, 


compendious mode of making magnificent 
acquaintances, 

Of the desiderata yet remaining in this 
beautiful art, the North British Review 
thus subjectively speaks : 

‘Upon looking into the past history of 
photography, it would be hazardous to 
predict its future. But though we dare 
not venture to shorten the arm of science, 
or limit its grasp, there are certain steps 
in advance which we may reasonably anti- 
cipate. Optical instruments are yet re- 
quired to represent on a plane the human 
face, without deforming its lines and 
magnifying its imperfections. We still 
require & more sensitive tablet to perpet- 
uate the tender expressions of domestic 
life, and to fix the bolder lines of intellect 
and of passion which are displayed in 
the forum and in the senate. But above 
all, we long to preserve the life-tints 
of those we love; to give to the ringlet 
its auburn, and to the eye its azure; to 
perpetuate the maiden blush, and to res- 
cue from oblivion even the hectic flush 
from which we are so soon to part.” 

Continue your course down Broadway, 

and a few steps (there is buta step from 
the esthetical to the economical) will 
bring you to WuEELer & Wirson’s exhi- 
bition of the wonders of the magic nee- 
dle. Nor let it be for one moment sup- 
posed that an exploit so apparently hum- 
ble as the solution of the problem of the 
lock-stitch, or the rotary loop-hook, is 
unworthy to be mentioned on the same 
page with the Atlantic telegraph. These 
simpler inventions may present no ocean- 
wide sublimity; they may occasion no 
international celebrations; but more 
gently and tenderly, they spread a unique 
delight through a million of happy homes. 
So beautiful, so cunning, so working its 
rapid exploits with a delicate witchcraft, 
the Sewmve Macuine does not indeed 
leave a step between the esthetical and 
economical; for in form it may be a 
parlor ornament, and, in fact, it makes 
needlework one of the fine arts. Our fair 
ones say that there is a fascination about 
the thing that transforms task to amuse- 
ment. Men might as well peal huzzas 
and light up illuminations over this in- 
vention too, which makes happy the 
hearts that are to men most dear. 
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